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That a refiſtance to any change of 5 ite 

preſent ftate is eſſential to matter, 

and inconſiſtent with any active 4 
er in it. 


a V che ſoul we underſtand that which 
B is active and percipient in us, be it 
what it will (a): its activity appears 
in moving the body, and in the command 
it hath over its own thoughts; its percepti- 
vity, in being ſenſible of the action of mat- 


(a) Theſe are the unconteſted properties of the ſoul, 
whatever be the ſubſtance of it ; whether material, or 
immaterial: and this deſcription ſhall be always * in 
view _—_— theſe * 

Vor. I. B ter 
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ter upon it, and of its own internal actions 
in thinking. In ſhewing that matter is not 

only not endued with theſe properties, but is 

incapable of being endued with them, let 
me be permitted to be particular, and to 
proceed leiſurely ſtep by ſtep; and let the 
mathematical Reader forgive the inſiſting up- 
on trite and common appearances. It is bet- 
ter to ſeem tedious to the few who are quick 
in apprehending, and verſed in this matter, 
than not ſatisfactory to {lower capacities, and 
thoſe who are leſs converſant in abſtract rea- 
ſoning. Men do not write for thofe who 
know the thing already, but for thoſe who 
know it not; and perhaps a ſlow perſon, 
who hammers out things to ſatisfy himſelf, 
is fitteſt to communicate them to men of his 
own ſize; nor can truth be leſs, but more 
certain, for being drawn from the common- 
eſt, and leaſt conteſted appearances, or prin- 
ciples. Theſe appearances we ſhall firſt ſet 
_ down, and thereafter gradually ſhew the ne- 
ceſſity of their being conſtant and certain, 


II. Let, to fave words, a given body, or 
maſs of matter, be called A; and tet any 
given celerity be called C, That celerity 
doubled, 


eſſential to MarrER, &c. 3 
doubled, tripled, &c, or halved, thirded, &c. 
will be 2 C, 3 C, Sc. or 2 C, 7 C, &c. re- 
ſpectively. Alſo the body doubled, tripled; 
or halved, thirded; will be 2 A, 3 A; or 
2 A, 75 A, reſpectively. Now to move the 
body A with the celerity C, requires a certain 
force to be impreſſed upon it; and to move 
with a celerity as 2 C, requires twice that 
force to be impreſſed; and to move it with a 
celerity as 3 C, thrice that force is required 
and ſo on. If it can be made appear here- 
after that the firſt force here is neceſſary, to 
move the body, to wit, with the celerity as 
once C, the reſt follows eaſily; for we may 
conceive the body A moving with the cele- 
rity 2 C, or 3 C, &c. to be the firſt effect 
doubled, or tripled ; which therefore will re- 
quire the cauſe that produced it to be doubled, 
or tripled reſpectively. Again, to move the 
body A with a celerity as : C, one half the 
firſt force is only neceſſary to be impreſſed; 
and to move it with a celerity as 35 C, one 
third the firſt force is only required: and fo 
on here again. And to move it with a cele- 
rity as © C, that is to give it no degree of 
celerity at all, no force is required at all. 
Therefore it follows that 
B 2 III. The 
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III. The body A makes a certain reſiſtance 
before it can be moved with a velocity as C; 
for otherwiſe the force would not be neceſ- 
ſary, if, to wit, it did not make this certain 
degree of reſiſtance to render it neceſſary. 
And it makes double that reſiſtance, before 
it can be moved with a velocity as 2 C; and 
triple that reſiſtance to be moved with a velo- 
city as 3 C, &c. ſtill for the ſame reaſon, And 
it makes but one half the firſt reſiſtance, to be 
moved with the velocity + C; and but one 


third of it, tobe moved with the velocity C 


and to be moved with the velocity as o C, 
that is to reſt ſtill, it makes no reſiſtance at all. 


IV. Or, if inſtead of different celerities, 
as in Ne 2 and 3, we take the quantity of 
matter different, the appearance is equally 
conſtant, and certain (from experience, at 
leaſt) and the conſequence of it the ſame. 
For the body A requires a certain force to be 
impreſſed upon it, to be moved with a cele- 
rity as C; or ſuch a force is neceſſary: and 
therefore it makes a certain reſiſtance to be 
moved with this celerity, otherwiſe the force 
would not be neceſſary. And a body as 2 A 
will require twice that force to be impreſſed 


upon 


3 
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upon it to be moved with the ſame cele- 
rity; or it makes twice that reſiſtance. And 
a body as 3 A will require thrice the firſt 
force, or it makes thrice the firſt reſiſtance, 

to be moved with the celerity C: and ſo on. 
For the force muſt be increaſed proportionally 
with the quantity of matter, or body to be 
moved, to make it move with the ſame com- 
mon celerity: and therefore the reſiſtance is 
increaſed proportionally with the body to be 
moved, the celerity remaining the ſame. We 
may eaſily conceive that a body as 3 A, 4 A, 
&c. would make three or four bodies equal 
to once A, each of which would require once 
the firſt force, or make once the firſt reſiſtance. 
Alſo, : A, A, A, &c. will make but one 
half, one third, one fourth, &c. the firſt re- 
ſiſtance to be moved with the celerity C; be- 
cauſe only one half, one third, one fourth, 
Sc. of the firſt force reſpectively is neceſſary 
to move ſuch part, with that ſame celerity. 


V. The body A requires the quantities of 
force abovementioned (Ne 2 and 3.) to be 
moved with the reſpective velocities; that is, 
it makes the proportional reſiſtances there 


mentioned, before it yield to be moved with 
B 3 theſe 
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theſe velocities ; as alſo the different bodies 
or quantities of matter in No 4. require the 
reſpective forces to be impreſſed, or make 
the reſpective reſiſtances there mentioned, 
before they can be moved with the ſame com- 
mon celerity ; in whatever direction the mov- 
ing force is applied ; whether upward or 
downward (of which direction in particular 
more by and by, Ne 16.) backward or for- 
ward, obliquely or horizontally, in all poſſi- 
ble variety of directions, 


VI. Moreover, all this is likewiſe certain 
taken the contrary way, vig. from motion 
to reſt; as far at leaſt as experience reaches, 
For the body A, moving with a certain ve- 
locity as C, requires a certain degree of force 
or reſiſtance in an obſtacle, to take off or 
ſtop that motion; and moving with a velo- 
City as 2 C, or 2 A moving with a velocity 
as 1 C, it requires twice that force or ſtrength 
in an obſtacle to ſtop the motion ; and 
A moving with a velocity as 3 C, or 3 A 
moving with the velocity 1 C,thrice the firſt 
reſiſtance only will bring it toreſt, &c. And 
A moving with the velocity: C, or: A mov- 
ing with the whole velocity C, one half the 
firſt 
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firſt force will ſerve to take off the motion 3 


or if A moves with C, or + A with the 


whole celerity C, one third the firſt force 


ſtops it: and moving with the velocity o C, 
or reſting, no force at all is required. That 
is, the ſame body A moving with the cele- 


rities 1 C, 2 C, 3C, Sc. Or 1A, 2 A, 3A, 


Ge. moving with the ſame celerity C, makes 
once, twice, thrice, &c. reſpectively a cer- 


tain degree of reſiſtance, before it can be 


brought to reſt: and A moving with the ce- 


lerities C, FC, C, &. or A, A, A,. 


Sc. moving with the fame celerity C, makes 


but one half, one third, one fourth, &c. of the 


firſt reſiſtance to be brought to reſt and have 


all the motion taken off. And this again 
through all the poſſible variety of directions 


in which the body can be ſuppoſed to move. 


VII. Theſe are the moſt general, certain 


phenomena of motion, agreeable to univerſal 


experience, the common ſenſe of men, and 
to reaſon itſelf, For, as hath been ſaid, 
if but any one of theſe caſes can be ſhewn 
to be abſolutely neceſſary; all the reſt be- 
come ſo of courſe. If it requires a certain 
degree of force to move a given body with a 

B 4 certain 
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certain celerity, or to ſtop that body movin ing 
with that celerity (which is too evident to be 
conteſted from experience ;) it is certain it 
muſt require twice, thrice, four times, &c. 
that force; or one half, one third, one fourth, 
Sc. of it, to move the body with twice, 
thrice, four times, &c, that celerity ; or with 
one half, one third, one fourth of it only, 
reſpectively; or to ſtop i it moving with theſe 
reſpective celerities, ſince effects are propor- 
tional to their adequate cauſes: and therefore 
that the body, or any multiple, or ſabmul- 
tiple of it, makes the reſpective reſiſtances, 
mentioned above, to be moved with that 
celerity, or with any multiple, or part of it; 
and that it makes equal reſiſtances, 3 
moving with theſe reſpective celerities, to be 
brought to reſt again; and this with reſpect 
to all poſſible directions. To make the ar- 
gument in any one inſtance, ſuit in any o- 
ther, it requires but to take equal multiples, 
or equal parts, of cauſe and effect, force im- 
preſſed and reſiſtance made. Tf the immate- 
riality of the ſoul, the exiſtence of God, and 
the neceſſity of a moſt particular, inceſſant 
providence in the world, are demonſtrable from 
ſuch plain and eaſy principles, the Atheiſt 
bath a deſperate cauſe in hand, VIII. All 


_—_— 
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VIII. All that is ſaid then amounts at laſt 
to this, that the body A makes a refiſtance to 


any change of the flate it is in, whether of reſt 


or motion, in all poſſible ſuppoſitions : and the 
ſame body makes proportionally different de- 
grees of reſiſtance in all poſſible different 
ſpppoſitions; and it never ceaſes to make re- 
ſiſtance, but when there is no change in the 
ſuppoſition that is, when the ſtate the bo- 
dy was in 1s ſuppoſed not to be changed, 
When the body is at reſt, it makes reſiſtance 
to be moved with any celerity as C: and when 
it moves with any celerity as C, it makes a 


XZ reſiſtance to move with any other celerity, as 


2 C, or C. Nor doth it make leſs reſiſtance, 


if moving to be brought to reſt again. And 


this is true of all poſſible directions the body 
can be ſuppoſed to move in. That is, body, 
or matter, makes a reſiſtance to any change 
of the ſtate of reſt or motion it is in: or 
exerts a certain force, if acted upon (which 
is not fully enough expreſſed by being barely 
called a tendency) to continue, and defend 
itſelf (to uſe ſuch a metaphorical term) in 
the ſame ſtate of motion or reſt in which, 
it is: and would, becauſe of this reſiſtance, 
remain 
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remain in that ſtate for ever, unleſs ſome ex- 
ternal cauſe or agent (that is, by the terms, 
ſomething not matter) impreſſed a force upon 
it, to make a change in its preſent ſtate (5). 
Of this external cauſe to matter, next. But 
firſt ſome obſervations are to be made upon 
what is already ſaid; the conſequences of 
this reſiſtance are to be enquired into; and 
eſpecially the conſequences of a contrary ſup- 
poſition, that matter, namely, was diveſted 
of ſuch reſiſtance: whereby it will appear, 
that matter without it would be fit for none 
of thoſe uſes it is now fit for; that the ma- 


terial world, a plant, or (particularly) an ani- Y 
mal body, would be impoſſible things with- 4 
out it; and in fine, that matter, as a ſolid, 3 


extended ſubſtance, muſt reſiſt. 


IX. And firſt, though this reſiſtance in 1 
matter is real reſiſtance, or certain and real 4 


(3) If once we ſuppoſe matter exiſting, every change 
of the manner or ſtate of its exiſtence requires an im- 1 | 
material cauſe, as ſhall be ſhewrn in this ſection; and in 43 | 
the laſt ſection of theſe papers it ſhall alſo be ſhewn, that 4 


the ſimple exiſtence of matter, without conſidering any 
change of ſtate in it, requires an immaterial cauſe, or 
creating power : ſo that matter conſidered in any reſpect 


diſcovers to us an immaterial Being. 
force 


** 
. - 
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force exerted, yet dt is no action in matter, 
nor is matter active in exerting it: it is rather 
only re- action, reſiſtance in the propereſt 
ſence; for it is never exerted till matter is 
firſt acted upon. Matter is ſo far from being 


active becauſe of this reſiſtance, or from hav- 


ing the power of beginning action, that the 
reſiſtance is all exerted, and ahways exerted, 

that no action may be begun in it by any 
thing elſe, This reſiſtance makes it beſt of 
all appear that matter never acts, or effects 
a change of ſtate in itſelf, but reſiſts ation, 
and all poſſible change of its preſent ſtate, 
whether of motion or reſt. It is a kind of 
poſitive, or ſtubborn inactivity. If it is to 
be called a power, it is a power not to act: 


which ſhews us how improperly the word 


power is applicableto it, at leaſt in that ſence 
it is applied to any thing elſe. And if this 
be found to be the only poſſible power in 
matter, it lets us ſee how ſafely we may pro- 
nounce it void of all power, in the propri- 
ety of the word, It is called in the new 
Philoſophy, moſt ſignificantly, a vis inertiæ 
as it were a negative activity; ſomething re- 
ceding farther from action than bare inacti- 

vity. For, not to move itſelf, when at reſt, 


nor 
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nor ſtop itſelf when in motion; and beſides, 
not to be moved, or ſtopped by any thing 
elſe, but with reſiſtance, is more than ſim- 
ply not to act. We cannot conceive any 
thing more negative of action than this. It 
is true this ſtubborn inactivity cannot be ſo 
great but that ſome power muſt overcome it, 
ſince we ſtill ſee matter moved by ſome pow- 
er; but as much as it may ſeem a para- 
dox at preſent, it will appear in a little, I 
preſume, that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the ſtrongeſt 
man could overcome but a mighty inconſi- 
derable part of this inactivity of matter (per- 
haps not ſo much as the weight of one ſin- 
gle grain) without the concurrence of a great- 
er power than his own (c). This will ſur- 
prize thoſe who conſider the inactivity of 
matter, but for the firſt time, to hear that 
it is ſo powerfully inactive a thing. 


X. Nor is matter the leſs inactive, becauſe 
it acts upon other matter, if that be in its 
way while it moves. It is as ſtubbornly in- 
active while in motion, and reſiſts as much 
a change of its ſtate then, as while at reſt. 
This very thing comes to paſs, becauſe it is 


fe See No 24. ſect. 2. 
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more than barely inactive, becauſe of i its po- 
ſitive inactivity: for if it were but ſimply in- 
active, its acting upon other matter would 
be an impoſlibility, as ſhall be obſerved im- 
mediately. This again ſhould convince us 
of the inactivity of matter; ſince if it had 
not, beſides bare inactivity, a force moreover 
to remain inactive, the action of matter upon 
matter would be a thing contradictory. It hath 
this force which ſoever of the ſtates it is in, 
whether of reſt, or motion. And certainly, 
to effect reſt, or ſtop motion where it is, is 
as great an effect, and requires as much 


power in the cauſe, as to effect motion, or 


produce it where it is not. We have fami- 
liar inſtances of this, in offering to ſtop the 
motion of a ball, when ſmartly ſtruck, or 
in feeling the reſiſtance it makes to be 
brought to reſt again: and if ſuch bodies 
are diſcharged with great violence, men are 
killed, walls battered down, &c. fo difficult 
is it to bring bodies to reſt, where the mo- 


tion is dene (d! Moſt of the methods of 


death 


(d) See Dr. KeiPs explication of the firſt law of na- 
ture, Introd. ad ver. phyſ. lect. 4. where, after other 
things, he ſays, Nec magis pote/t corpus ſemel motum, motum 


ſeu 
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death and ruin are effected by the inactivity 
of moving matter. 7. hough matter then acts 
aßen matter by motion; yet it is becauſe of its 
Very — that it doth this. 


XI. And farther, ſince matter reſiſts mo- 
tion in any direction, or reſiſts motion in all 
directions equally, matter in motion will re- 
ſiſt any change of direction. This is plain 
in all the poſſible caſes of the congreſs of bo- 
dies, or where they encounter each other in 
their motions; for in all theſe caſes they act 
on each other: and this action proceeds from 
the reſiſtance they make to being put out of 
the direction they are moving in. That is, 
they reſiſt a change of the direction of their 
motion. Whatever force matter hath to con- 
tinue in the ſtate of motion it is in, it ex- 
erts it all, or a part of it at leaſt, upon any 


ſeu energiam ſuam ad movendum deponere & per ſe ad qui- 
etem redire, quam potęſt figuram ſemel ſibi inductam exu- 
ere, & aliam recentem abſque cauſa extrinſeca acguirere. 
And alittle after: Non minor requiritur vis ad corporis 
alicujus motum ſiſtendum, quam pri: neceſſaria fuit ad e- 
undem motum corpori imprimendum : unde cùm vis inertiæ 
equalibus mutationibus equaliter ſemper refiſtit, illa non 
minus efficax erit, ut corpus in motu ſemel incepto per ſeveret, 
quam ut corpus 3 ſemper in eodem quietis 22 
permaneat. 

body 
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body oppoſing that direction either directly 
or obliquely: and indeed if matter did not 
reſiſt all change of direction, it would not 
reſiſt at all in being brought from motion to 
reſt; ſince there is no other way of ſtopping 
its motion, but by oppoſing its direction; 
and to ſtop all poſſible directions of motion, 
is to ſtop or hinder all motion: motion in 
no direction being the ſame as no motion, 
reſt. This is ſtill more manifeſtly plain in 
what is called the compoſition and reſolution 
of forces; for whatever changes the direc- 
tion of a body in motion, without adding a 
new force to it (e), takes off one of the com- 
pounding forces. Therefore matter is not 
barely inactive only in changing the direc- 
tion of its motion, but, more, it reſiſts all 
change of direction; and is as ſtubborn in 
preſerving the ſame direction, as the ſame 


(e It will be readily allowed, that in the congreſs of 
unelaſtick bodies, the direction is changed, without any 
new force added : and we ſhall fee what is to be faid of 
the force of reſtitution in the ſhock of elaſtick bodies, a 
little further on. Moreover, next to the giving matter 
motion of itſelf, this is the moſt fundamental miſtake 
in the Epicurean phyſicks, to give it a power to change 


its own direction. See Lucretius, I. 2. ver. 216 tg 
ver. 221. | 
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© of motion; ſince the one cannot be 


changed without the other. Theſe are diſ-. 
couraging affettions of matter, to thoſe men 
F . would wake a s ſupreme one: of it | 


XII. "Rl which ieworth our attention, 


the reſiſtance of the ſame quantity of matter, 
or body A; if once we fix upon a certain 
ſtate, either of reſt or motion, as a terminus d 
- quo; may be indefinitely great, or is as end- 


leſly increaſible, as the degree of celerity is, 


with which it may recede from that ferminus. 
For the reſiſtance is always equal tothe force 


neceſſary to be impreſſed; and the force muſt 


be proportionally encreaſed with the degree 


of celerity. To be moved with a thouſand, 


or a million of times the celerity C, a chon- 


ſand or a million of times the firſt force is 
neceſſary to be impreſſed; and therefore it 


will make ſo many times the firſt reſiſtance. 


And it is the ſame contradiction to aſſign the 
greateſt reſiſtance it can make, as to aſſign 


the greateſt celerity it can be moved with; 


or really to aſſign the greateſt number. Thus 


the reſiſtance of the ſame body, or quantity 
of matter, conſidered in this yiew, may be 
Increaſed in infinitum. The truth in this 


paragraph 
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paragraph becomes plain alſo from conſider- 
ing that reſiſtance is the ſame with re- acti- 
on; for ſince action and re- action are equal, 


the re action of matter may ſtill be greater 
and greater, as the action upon it is greater 


ng greater. 


XIII. But hs if we = abt the 
8 fame quantity of matter or body A, abſolute- 
X ly, and without any reſpect to a fixt ſtate, 
the reſiſtance of it is immutable, and always 
as much the ſame; as the ſolidity or extenſi- 
on of it: ſo that it is impoſſible that any force 
impreſſed upon it ab extra, ſhould take it | 
ultimately off, or leſſen it, or encreaſe it; or, 
+ word, make it other than ; it always Was, 
fore ſuch farce was impreſſed. It is true, 
the reſiſtance it makes to a change of its pre- 
ſent ſtate may be overcome; but then it makes 
juſt as much reſiſtance to perſevere in that 
new ſtate, as in the former: and that reſi- 
ſtance again may be overcome, and a ne- 
ſtate of motion or reſt induced upon it; yet 
it will as obſtinately continue in that ſtate, 
as in any of the other two. And fo on end- 
leſly. If any force ab extra overcomes the 
renitency of the body A, to be moved with 
K. 2: .C a ve- 
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a velocity as a 1000 times C, it will move 
on with that velocity; which ſtate of moti- 
on is now as much to be conſidered as its 
ſtate, as the former reſt was: and it will juſt 
reſiſt as much to be moved with a velocith.- 
as 2000 times C, or to have the velocity C 
another thouſand times increaſed, as it did 
at firſt; or to be brought back again, from 
moving with the velocity 1000 C, to reſt, 
as it did to be brought from reſt to move 
with that velocity. In a word, as long as 
@ change is poſſible, which is always and end- 
 tefsly, fo long muſt it refit; and it muſt refift 
equal changes equally : which was exactly the 
reſiſtance it was endued with, before any 
change was effected in it at all, and before 
any force was impreſſed upon it at all. So 
that this reſiſtance cannot be impaired, aug- 
mented, or any way altered, by any new 
force impreſſed ab extra, Which is already 
a ſtrong ſymptom that reſiſtance to a change 
of its ſtate is of the nature of matter, as in- 
ſeparable from it as ſolidity or extenfion ; 
' fince as long as the ſolid extenſion, that is 
the quantity of matter, in the body A, re- 
mains the ſame, this immutability of its reſiſ- 
tance muſt be ſuppoſed, if it is at all reſiſt- 
ing matter. 4 XIV. But 
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XIV. But yet farther, as this reſiſtance in 
matter to change its ſtate cannot be ultimate- 
ly taken off, leſſened, or any way altered, by 
"any force impreſſed ab extra upon it; ſo nei- 
thi could it ſubſiſt in matter jointly with 
any quality, power, conatus, or tendency 
to change its ſtate, For firſt, ſuppoſing it 
poſſible that two contrary tendencies could be 
planted in matter; one, whereby it reſiſted a 
change of its ſtate, in any poſſible direction, 
and another, whereby it tended to change it; 
this would be to no effect, nor to any other 
purpoſe than doing and undoing. Theſe two 
cContrary conatus's would deſtroy each other if 
acequal; or if unequal, the ſtronger would de- 
ſtroy the weaker, and the exceſs of it only 
would remain. So that the reſiſtance to a 
change would either prevail, and then it would 
be the ſame thing as if no ſuch contrary ten- 
dency had been planted in matter; or the 
conatus to a change of the preſent ſtate would 
prevail, and then the remaining in any given 
ſtate poſſibls would itſelf be impoſlible ; 
| which i is a thought full of contradiction (7). 
| C2 Thus 


(f 0 This i is yery inconorivable, and really a ſelf-de- 
— ſtructive 
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Thus two contrary tendencies (ſuppoſing they 
could be both planted in the ſame individu- 
al ſubject, as matter) would have the ſame 
effect upon each other, as two contrary quan- 
tities, a poſitive and a negative; or as two 
forces impreſſed upon the ſame body in op- 
poſite directions; to wit, to cancel each other 


ſtructive ſuppoſition. For to be indeſinently changing 
its ſtate ſuppoſes really no change of ſtate at all in the bo- 


dy; becauſe no precedent ſtate could then be of any poſ- | 


ſible finite duration : otherwiſe, if it were permitted to 
become of any finite length, and deſerve the name of a 
precedent ſtate, there would not be an indeſinent change 
effected; or the body would have a tendency to preſerve 
its ſtate for ſome time, contrary to the hypotheſis. To 
ſuppoſe an infinitely quick change of ſtate, from reſt to 


motion, and from motion to reſt, is to ſuppoſe abſolute 


reſt only. For when motion was but naſcent, reſt would 
be again induced, becauſe the inceſſant tendency tochange 
inceſſantly takes effect: and before re/? were ſettled, mo- 
tion, for the ſame reaſon, ought to begin, So that, as 
was ſaid, this notion deſtroys itſelf, How remarkable 
is this co-incidence, when the only ſuppoſition that could 
ſerve a ſceptick's turn, of neceſſity defeats itſelf! For if 
this tendency to change its ſtate is the ſtronger of the two, 
it muſt overcome the other at all times, and infer the 
contradiction ſhewn, in ſpite of all evaſions: and the con- 
cluſion is, that ſuch a ſuperior tendency cannot be planted 
in matter, 

mutually, 
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mutually. For a reſiſtance to a change of 


ſtate would reſiſt a conatus toward it, in a- 
ny poſſible direction, by N* 5 and 11. 


XV. This would be the reſult, if it were 
poſſible, that two contrary conatus's could 
be planted in matter at once: but that is re- 
ally impoſſible and contradictory. For that 
a particle, or atom of matter (and the rea- 
ſon is the ſame in any aſſigned quantity) 


"XX ſhould have a tendency to move in any one 


given direction, and at the ſame time that it 
2X7 ſhould have another tendency not to move 
in that, or any other direction, is to have a 
"IF tendency, and not to have it; at once. Two 
2X ſuch contrary and inconſiſtent tendencies, 
pallanted at once in one and the ſame indivi- 
dual ſubject, is a notion deſtructive of itſelf; 
and therefore not to be effected by infinite 
power: for to effect impoſſibilities is not the 
object of any power. The argument is the 
ſame, whether the firſt ſtate of the body is., 


ſuppoſed reſt or motion: for if it is ſuppoſ- 
ed firſt moving, it cannot have a tendency 
to move in that direction only, and with that 


1 particular degree of velocity only; and yet 
have a tendency to move in another direction, 
C 3 and 
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and with another degree of velocity. The 
one excludes the other. In a word, a bo- 
dy cannot have a tendency fo change its pre- 
ſent ſtate, and at the ſame time a tendency 
not to change it, more than two contradicto- 
ry propoſitions can both be true: for Zheſe. 
to are really ſuch. This is a remarkable 
property of the reſiſtance of matter, That it 
is inconſiſtent with any power or force in it; 
and ſhould never be forgot by us. It infers 
many notable conſequences, which it ſeems 
we are not ſufficiently aware of at all times: 
and, among others, an utter impoſſibility. y 
that matter can ever become, by any pow- - 
er, a living, ſelf-moving ſubſtance ; ſeeing, 
as will appear, matter muſt reſiſt all change 
of its preſent ſtate, as it is a ſolid ſubſtance. il 
If this had been attended to, an infinity of 
doubting and diſputing might have been ſav- 
ed to mankind. 


XVI. This will change our phyſicks a 
little, and eſtabliſh a new Theory of mat- 
ter. For it will follow that all gravity, at- 
traction, elaſticity, repulſion, or whatever 
other tendencies to motion are obſerved in 
matter, commonly called natural powers of 
8 matter, 


— 2 
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matter, are not powers implanted in mat- 


ter, or poſſible to be made inherent in it; 
but (therefore) impulſe, or force impreſſed 
= upon it ab extra, We are apt to think that 


it is a certain natural quality, or power, im- 


planted in the matter of a ſtone, v. g. and 
inherent in it, that makes it tend to the 
earth (g): but, by what! is ſaid in the laſt 

* paragraph, 


"X (2) Even fo great a man as Borelli ſeems to have how 
"WT of this opinion. In the chapter de cauſi: & principiis 
XX motss (the 2d of his book de vi percuſſionis) he ſays, Tan- 
dum ſummd contentione controvertitur, an aliqua corpora 
A 4 moveri poſſunt a ſeipſis, vel potiut quicquid mouetur, d di- 
[ q | 2 to ſeparats que motor. propelli debeat : & profect 8, UB 


2 poſtremo exordiamur, evidentifſumum oft aligua corpora d 


diftinfto, & externo matore impelli, f h c ea omnia gu ve- 
buntur, percutiuntur, aut projiciuntur, maniſfaſti Hane ab 
externo impulſore prumoventur; ſed an riliqua omnia, que 
in mundo moventur, pariter ab extrinſeco principio, & cau- 
ſa propellantur, hoc profettd impoſſubile & incredibile vide- 
tur, quandoquidem corpora gravia, & animalia per fe vi- 
dentur moveri, ſcilicet a cauſa & principio intrinſeco, &c, 
What difference there is to be aſſigned between the mov- 
ing principle in an animal, and ina heavy body deſcend- 
ing, we ſhall ſee below; only I think it was not right 
= <0 conclude them under one head. The expreſſion [ſub- 
; 1 ftantia animaſtica,] which farther on he lays i is both a- 
| gent and patient, without a clear idea of it in the mind of 
the perſon that writes, and an explication of that idea, ta 
C4 communicate. 
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paragraph, it appears that it reſiſts this mo- 


tion, as much as it would a motion in any 
other direction, with the ſame velocity: or 
that matter is as much impelled in this caſe, 
as in any other, by ſome cauſe or virtue, ab 
extra, i. e. by ſomething not matter. The 
effect of gravity is not to deſtroy the reſiſt - 
ance of matter, or to make it unreſiſting 
matter, but to overcome its reſiſtance to be 
moved in certain circumſtances ; where it 


ſtill reſiſts as much every new change of 
ſtate, as if its reſiſtance to the former had 


not been overcome. And this is the caſe 
in all force impreſſed ab extra, by Ne 13. 
When the reſiſtance of the body A, tobe 
moved with a celerity as a 1000 times C, 


communicate it to the perſon that reads, is of no uſe in 
philoſophy ; or of bad uſe : but of ſuch things Mr. 
Locke hath ſaid enough. No man can conceive that the 
ſame thing ſhould be both movens and motum. There 
is a plain centradiction in this aſſertion, ead#mgue ſub- 
ſtantia corporis gravis, migrat & deſcendit, a ſeipſo im- 
pulſa, A moved reſiſts motion; a mover overcomes that 
reſiſtance: theſe oppoſites can never conſiſt in the ſame 
individual thing, If the diſtinRion of agent and patient 
is neceſſary in projection, and percuſſion, and the effects 
of art, it is alſo neceſſary in the works of nature. Two 


things, neceſſarily two in the one caſe, cannot become 
one in the other. 
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zs overcome, though it reſiſts no more to be 
carried on with that celerity, which is now 
to be conſidered as its permanent ſtate ; yet 
it reſiſts as much to be out of this ſtate, as 
it did formerly to be brought to it. And 
this is juſt the caſe in the deſcent of heavy 
bodies: any velocity from the beginning of 
the fall would be a permanent ſtate of the 
body, if new impulſes ab extra did not 


4 add ſtill farther degrees of velocity. This 
truth is alſo plain from this conſideration, 
"XX that if a body moving more ſwiftly than 


another body moves by the force of gravi- 
ty, attraction, . elaſticity, c. overtakes it; 
the body ſo overtaken will make reſiſtance 

to the impulſe of the overtaking body, even 
though the direction of their motions con- 
ſpire. For inſtance, if we call the celerity 
which a piece of wood hath acquired in 
falling down through a certain ſpace, K; 
and the celerity, with which a bullet leaves 
the muzzle of the gun, C; and then ſup- 
poſe the bullet moving with the ſum of 
theſe two celerities (CK) to overtake the 
piece of wood in the end of that ſpice ; it 
is demonſtrable that the bullet would pierce 
the wood, even though their motions were 
| conſpiring. 
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conſpiring. For, the relative velocity of 
the ball and piece of wood being the ſame, 


both when it is diſcharged againſt the piece 3 


of wood at reſt, and when it overtakes it 
in its deſcent, the greatneſs of the ſtroke, 
and the effect of it will be the ſame; name- 
ly that the ball will pierce the wood. One 
may be alſo more familiarly certain of this, 
if he lets a ball drop out of his hand, and 
ſtrikes it before it reach the ground ; for 
he will feel it reſiſt the ſtroke very ſenſibly, 
This lets us ſee that matter reſiſts even the 
force of gravity, or any other acting in the 
fame direction, as was aſſerted Ne 5. and 
conſequently, by what was ſaid in Ne 15. 
that the force of gravity (the ſame is to be 
underſtood of elaſticity, fuga, attraction,) 
is a force impreſſed ab extra, and no cona- 
tus, or tendency belonging to matter, or in- 
Herent in it. But all this will till appear 
more evidently when we come to conſider 
what moment (impetus, or force in a mov- 
ing body) is: for all moment proceeds from 
the reſiſtance in matter to change its ſtate; 
and whatever matter hath force, or moment, 
in its motion, muſt be reſiſting matter. And 
conſequently matter reſiſts to be * 

| | 0 


_— 
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the powers of elaſticity, gravity, repulſion, 
&c. for in all theſe the moment is plain by 


che effect produced. It is the effect pro- 


duced by the moment, or force, that ſhews 
the powers of elaſticity, gravity, &c. theſe 
impulſes ſhould be otherwiſe undiſcoverable 
by us: and it is the mpment alſo that in- 


evitably ſhews the matter to be reſiſting mat- 


ter in theſe very inſtances. So that there is 
no hazard of our being deceived in conclud- 


= ing univerſally that all the tendencies to mo- 
tion obſervable, or poſſible to be obſerved, 


about matter, are not the powers of matter, 
or properties reſiding in it, or poſſible to be 
planted in it by any being: but ftri&ly im- 
pulſes upon it ab _ 


XVII. However, i us ſuppoſe what 
ſome «philoſophers think not impoſſible, 
and ſce how far it will influence this con- 
cluſion; viz. that the power of gravity in 
particular may be the effect of ſome fluid, 
or very ſubtil matter, impelling thoſe bodies 
we call * 0 : and let the ſame be 


ſuppoſed 
(4) Dr. Pemberton, in his view of Sir Ir Newton's 


| philoſophy, ſays, that groat man bimſelf conjeRuyed this 


might 
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ſuppoſed poſlible alſo in an elaſticity, repul- 
fion, - and all the other tendencies to motion 
| _ *_- obſervable 


might beſo. His words are; He Sir J. Newton] thinks 
it not impoſſible that the power of gravity itſelf ſhould be 
ewing to it [a very ſubtile ſpirit, to wit, of agreatelaſtick 
force, diffuſed through the univerſe.] Concluſion. No 
3. he ſays, To acquizſce in the explanation of any appear- 
ance, by aſſerting it to be a general power attractiu, is 
not to improve our knowledge in philoſophy, but rather to 
put a flop to our farther ſearch. But with all due ſubmiſ- 
fion, our ſearch is carried as far as it can go, if it ſtops 
only at the firſt cauſe, having been rightly carried thither : 
and there it muſt ſtop, if it is rightly made. Theelafti- 


city of this ſpirit itſelf ought to have been aſcribed to the 
agency of the firſt Being. Our ſearches do not ſuppoſe 


an endleſs indagation of cauſe above cauſe ; but only to 
attain, if poſſible, to a Firſt, the fountain of cauſation, 
I alſo humbly beg leave to diſſent from Mr, Derbam's 
ſentiments about gravity, He ſays, (b. 1. ch. 5. note 1.) 
This attractive or gravitating power, I take to be congeni- 
al to matter, and imprinted on all the matter of the univerſe, 
by the Creators fiat at the creation, Not only the reaſons 
above, N® 14 and 15, but the conſtant appearances in 
the deſcent of bodies, ſhew that this is an inceſſant im- 
pulſe upon matter, not the permanent ect of a tranſient, 
_fimultantous impreſſion. For it is obvious that an equally 
accelerated motion could never be effected by one ſingle 
and inſtantaneous impreſſion ; but by a ſucceſſive, equa- 
ble repetition of impulſe, He continues, bat the 
4 cauſe 
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*X obſervable in matter. And firſt, it is plain 
ſuch an hypotheſis makes theſe powers not 
inherent, or lodged in the matter of the 
bodies themſelves, as properties of it, or 

as accidents are faid to be inherent in their 
ſubject; but impulſes as extra upon the 
bodies ſo heavy, elaſtic, repelling; as here 
is concluded, This doth not ſuppoſe tvs 
inconſiſtent tendencies in matter; one not 
to change its preſent ſtate, and another 
to change that ſame ſtate : but leaves it as 


RT cauſe of it is, the Newtonian philoſophy deth not pretend 
t determine, for want of phanomena, upon which founda- 
ien it is, that that philoſophy is grounded, and not upon 
cdbimerical and uncertain hypoth;ſes. [Why ſuppoſe it 
XX imprinted upon all matter by the Creator's fiat at the 
RE creation, and yet ſeek another cauſe for it?] But what. 
2 ever the cauſe is, (the following words are a citation from 
Sir / Newton's principles) that cauſe penetrates even to 
the centers of the ſun and planets, without any diminution ' 
of it's virtue; and it acteth not according to the ſuper ficies 
J bodies, (as mechanical cauſes do) but in proportion to the 
Lg uantity of their. ſolid matter; and laſtly it acteth all round 
it at immenſe diſtances, decreaſing in a duplicate proporti- 
een to theſe diſtances. Here Sir J. Newton himſelf ſeems 
to refuſe a mechanical cauſe of gravity ; and for that 


reaſon ; for which Dr. s s\Graveſande * it, a4 ſhall 
be obſerved immed ately. 


13 
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much reſiſting matter to all change of ſtate, 
as here it is contended to be; and ſuppoſes 
this reſiſtance only overcome by the impulſe 
of other matter. And, ſecondly, as to this 
other matter of ſuch ſubtile fluid, it is evi- 
dent, it muſt be as much reſiſting matter to ü 
all change of its ſtate, as the matter of ä 
theſe bodies themſelves, which we know, 
is ſhewn to be. The moment or force, 9 
which it hath in its motion, and with which 
it impels theſe bodies, manifeſts this. Let 
it be obſerved; the powers of gravity, ela- 
ſticity, repulfon, attraction, can no more be : 43 
lodged in the matter of this fluid than in the i 
matter of the real bodies we have been ſpeak- 
ing of, and that for the ſame reaſon, aſſign- 
ed above: for this is as contradictory in re- 
ſpe& of one ſort of matter as another, in 
reſpect of a very ſmall particle as of a much 
greater one, being a palpable contradiction E 
in reſpect of all matter equally. The mat- Mt 
ter of this fluid then being, in all reſpects, . 
matter that reſiſts a change of its ſtate, we 
- muſt till as much ſeek a cauſe of its mo- 
tion ab extra to it, that is, in effect, in 
ſomething not matter, in ſome immaterial ll 
- cauſe, or being, (unleſs we would be open- 
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by abſurd, and ſuppoſe one thing, itſelf cauſ- 
ed or moved, the cauſe of another thing moy- 


ed, in infinitum, which includes in it all the 


7 ö bs contradictian of the Epicurean ſcheme) ; I 


ſay, we muſt as much ſeek a cauſe ab extra 


co it, of its motion, as of the motion of thoſe 
"IT bodies we are acquainted with, and have rea- 


looking for; and the concluſion above is ſe- 


cured, allowing the thing ſuppoſed here could 
be proved real. But then there are ſtrong 
P reaſons that ſhew this hypotheſis to be with- 
out foundation, Dr. $'Graveſande gives ſe- 


EF veral, which, I think, entirely overthrow 


=. 


6 4 
K 8 


ſoned from: ſo that we are removed but 
one ſtep from the immaterial cauſe we were 


it (i). One is, That the action af a fluid upon 
à body 


(i) I ſhall tranſcribe the whole paſſage. It is in J. 4. 
c. 4. at No 1237. Ulteritis, fi gravitas pendeat d lige mo- 
tis notd, ad impactum corporis extranei refarri debere, & 
quia gravitas eft continua, impactum etiam continuum re- 
quiri, Si talis materia continud in corpora impingens de- 
tur, neceſſarid eft fluida, & quidem ſubtiliſſima, qua penc- 


trat corpora guæcunguc; corpora enim in aliis utcungue in- 
= cluſa gravia ſunt, Videat nunc mathematicus, an fluidum 


aded ſubtile, ut corporum omnium poros liberrime permeet, 
& ade rarum, ut motui corporum ſenſibiliter non ob/tats 
(in loca enim aire vacuo penduli motus diutiſſimè continua- 

tur) 
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a body could never make it gravitate toward: M 
another, more or leſs, in proportion as the L : 

Quantity |! 4 


4 
7 1 


tur) corpora ingentia tanid cum vi ad ſe mutud poſſit pro- I 4 
pellere ? | This is his firſt argument, which ſeems very 4 
concluſive.) Explicet quomodo hæc actio creſcat in ratio. 7 q 
ne maſſe corporis versls quad aliud ſertur. Tandem, quad « 
emnium mihi difficillimum videtur, dicat, quomodo mnie 
_ corpora, in ure ſitu, eadem manente di Hantid, 28 
corpore, versus quad gravitas datur, eadem velecitate fe- 0 A 
tur; id gt, quomodo liguidum, quod niſi in ſuperficies * 
ipſerum corporum, five illarum internarum particularam, 
ad quas acceſſus ex interpoſitis particulis non impeditur, acti 
onem ſuam exerere poteſt, communicet corporibus motils guan- 
titatem, que in omnibus corporibus exatifſim? ſequatur 
Propertionem quantitatis materi in his, quod i in gravitate . A 9 

ubigus obtinere, hoc ca pite probavimus, & quod direct ex. 
periments demonſtravimus, reſpectu gravitatis in telluris 

viciniis. And thence he concludes (No 1238) Nen ta- 

men a ems, ab all ingo2tu pendrre gravitatem; ſed it- 
lam non ſequi ex ulli impadtu, juxta leges nobis notas, clar+ 

patere contendimus, gravitatiſque cauſam nos omnino laters 
fatemur. Moreover, with reſpect to this ſubject of gra- 
vity, it is to be obſerved, that it was the capital miſtake 
in the Epicureans to make it, and. therefore motion, eſ- 
ſential to matter. See Lucret. l. 1. ver. 986. to ver. 996, 

and from ver, 1074. to ver. 1079: and again J. 2. ver. 
132. to 138. and ver. 202. This hath made him ſup- il 
poſe a monſtrous univerſe, where matter is ſtill falling 
down, WA it's innate gravity, r the infinite abyſs 
of nl 
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Vanticy of matter in that other were itſelf 

Y preorleſs; which is allowed even by tlioſe, 
ho ſuppoſe the power of gravity may be the 
fc of the action of ſome fluid, If a cauſe 


o duces an effect, it is highly reaſonable that 
4 Mich effect ſhould follow the proportion of its 
| 2 Wu: but quite unreaſonable that it ſhould 
ia 23 dllow the proportion of another thing, no 
„ ay concerned in producing ſuch effect. 


There is another argument which this Author 
Wduces, and every body owns, that ſhews 
wvity is not to be aſcribed to the mecha- 
al action of matter upon matter; name- 
, that gravity atts internally, and accord- 
4 2 to the ſolidity of the matter itſelf; where- 
be action of other matter upon it ought to 
XX according to the ſuperficies of the parts, 
oe there is not a penetration of dimenſions, 
Wale we would deny the ſolid extenſion of 
L . matter. Then indeed the more ſurface a- 
4 body had, that is, the more porous the 
ontexture of i it were, the mechanic action 


pace; as if that had the relative denominations of a- 
. and belno. Nor is Des Cartes much happier in hig 

4 91 ical ſolution of gravity, who makes a ſubtile flu- 
4 ö W, in it's circumgiration, recede from the earth, and 
d beat down other bodies to it ; though this ſhould ra- 
er carry them from it. 
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of any fluid matter upon it, and therefore the 


gravity of it, ought to be the greater: which 


ſons, abſtraQing from thoſe above No 14, 1 5 


and 16, ſhew that gravity is not the action 


of matter upon matter, but the vertue and 
power of an immaterial cauſe, orbeing, con- 


ſtantly impreſſed upon it (). 


urged with reſpect to gravity, which with much ſubmiſſi- 


on I humbly beg leave to conſider. It is ſaid, Sir 1. 


Newton, at the end of the laſt edition of his Optics, gives 
many reaſons, which induced him to believe there was a 


fubtile elaſtic fluid, which might be the cauſe of gravity, © 
and the cauſe of many other phenomena, particularly thoſe 


of heat and light, at the ſame time. By reducing more 
phenomena to one principle, cauſe, or inſtrument, the beau- 


#y of nature is ſetin a greater luſtre. Though this princi- 
ple may be immediately deduced from the firſt cauſe, s Grave · 
ſande's arguments do not hold againſt this fluid, as Sir l- 


ſaac deſcribes it. As it pierces all bodies and touches their 


elements, or leaſt particles, it may act on them with a farce 


proportional ta their number, or to the matter of the body on 
which it acts. It is rarer in great bodies than in ſmall 
enes, and therefore may act with a force proportional to tht 
Body tawards which it impels, © To begin with the laſt of 
theſe reaſons: It doth not appear ſufficient, in order to ac- 


count how this fluid may act with a force proportional to 2 


the body to which another is impelled, to afſert that it 


is rarer in great bodies than in ſmall ones muſt be 
flarther 


a 
* 


is directly contrary to experience. Theſe rea- 


| XVIII. To 
- (4) After all that hath been ſaid, there is a difficulty ftill © 


bk. 
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1 
h ku. To return then; as from Ne 14 


and 15. it appears, that this reſiſtance to a 
> B change 
2G farther afſerted, that this fluid is rarer or denſer in the 
d ame body, whether ſmall or great, according as the bo- 
ay to which that is impelled, is itſelf ſmall- or great. 
in the earth, as gravitating to the moon, it muſt be ve- 
ry rare; and in the earth again, as gravitating to the 
ſun, it muſt be very denſe: How can the ſame fluid be 
both denſe and rare in the ſame body at once? Beſides, 


iſh - 

1. muſt be aſſerted, that this fluid is denſer in denſe bo- 

ves 1 4 WE ies, whatever their magnitude be, than in rare ones; 
N \ 8 or theſe gravitate moſt: which ſeems directly contrary 


co reaſon ; fince the denſer any body is, the leſs freely 
any fluid, ever fo ſubtile, would pervade it, to give e- 
very particle an impulſe ; and contrarily, the rarer the 
more freely, Moreover, if there be any ſolidity in bo- 
dies at all, which it would be ſtrange to deny, a fluid 
P: cannot pervade, I think, to the innermoſt particles of 
| 1 theſe ſolid parts, to give theſe their impulſe, without 
ſuppoſing a penetration of dimenſions: acting according 
ir b 8 or 
do their number, is acting according to the very ſolidity 
of bodies. 
Ikj1 this particular, let me reaſon as things appear to 
2 myſelf; becauſe poſſibly they may appear the ſame way 
to others. If every particle through the whole folidity 
of a heavy body, received its impulſe from the particles 
of this fluid, it ſhould ſeem that the fluid itſelf muſt be 
as denſe as the very denſeſt heavy body, gold for inftance ; 


n 


t it 5 Neger 

be or that there muſt be as many impinging particles in the 

ber dne, as there are gravitating particles in the other, which 
1 D 2 receive 
x 
2 
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change of its preſent ſtate of reſt or motion, 

18 
receive their gravitation by being impinged upon: which 
does not ſuit with the phænomena of motion in general, 
and with the motion of pendulums in particular, and 
gives Dr. £Graveſande's arguments before cited great 
ſtrength; but it ſeems then that throwing gold, or any 
heavy body upward, againſt the impulſe of this fluid, 
would be like throwing gold through gold. And ſince 
this medium muſt be as denſe when it impels cork, as 


when it impels gold, to throw a piece of cork upward, 


muſt be as if we endeavoured to make cork penetrate a 
medium as denſe as gold. The expedient found out to 
make this medium appear more probably the cauſe of 
gravity, hath been to imagine all bodies exceedingly po- 


rous and rare: and this notion is carried ſo extravagant-- 


ly high, as to ſuppoſe that all the matter in the known u- 
niverſe might not take up one cubical inch of ſpace. (See 
Dr. Pemberton's Review of Sir I. Newton's philoſophy, 
b. 3. ch. 2. at the end: aud what is ſaid concerning a 
progreſſion of pores by Sir Jaac Newton himſelf, at the 
end of his Optics). But might not one ſay, that this 
1s contriving one hypotheſis to ſupport another hypothe- 
fis, and then contending (in the preſent objection, I 
mean) for the reality of both ? Beſides, it no way takes 
off the difficulty I juſt now urged, that the fluid muſt be 
as denſe as the very denſeſt body to give every particle 
its impulſe of gravity. But then what is to be ſaid, if 
we ſuppoſe a body perfectly ſolid, or without any pores ? 
Gravity is allowed on all hands to be as the quantity of 
ſolid matter. Now if there were a cubick inch of ſuch 
a perfectly ſolid body, and a cubick inch of a body that 


; A x \ I & 
* C 


= 
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the only tendency planted in matter; or, 
| to 


Nd a hundred times more pores than ſolid matter, the 
rſt ſhould gravitate an hundred times more than the laſt, 
having an hundred times more ſolid matter; and 


2 4 yet from the impulſe of this medium, it ſhould gravi- 


ate an hundred times leſs at leaſt, as having an hundred 


A & imes leſs ſurface : for the medium could only act on a' 


urface of an inch ſquare. 


. 
* 
1 


There is no way of avoiding this conſequence, but 


9 4 ſaying arbitrarily that there is an hundred times more 


urface i in the ſquare inch of the perfectly ſolid body; or 
hat the medium impinges on an hundred times more 
4 Pie particles in this ſquare inch of ſurface, than in all 


Me ſolid inch of the rarer body: but even that is con- 
rradictory; for by ſuppoſition, there is but an hundred 
times as much matter in the whole ſolid inch of the per- 
| N nl ſolid body; and ſurely it is not all lodged in one 


—— 


pf the ſurfaces, or in any of them. 

There is another hypotheſis that muſt be maintained 

7 thoſe who aſſert this elaſtick fluid as the cauſe of gra. 

15 which is itſelf very improbable, viz. that the per- 
fectly ſolid parts of all bodies whatfoever, are of equal 
igneſs: for in ſimilar particles, the ſolidity is in a tri- 

Wplicate ratio of the homologous ſides, and the ſurface 


| | only in a duplicate ratio of theſe. So that if Gmiler ſo- 


id particles are of a different bigneſs, the matter being 
in a triplicate, and the action of a fluid only in a dupli- 


4 Cate ratio of the ſides, the ſame quantity of matter will 
not have the ſame gravity. If two particles have their 


ſides as 2 and 3, their gravities will be as 4 and , and 
Fr their quantities of matter are as 8 and 27, 
D z Dr. 
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to ſpeak more truly, proper to it as matter: 


£c 


cc 


4 
.CC 


cc 
cc 
£c 
0 
cc 


Cc 
cc 


ce 
gc 
cc 


and 


Dr. Clarke arguing againſt Mr. Colins, ſays, „ This 


proportion it is that evidently ſhews gravitation not 
to be cauſed by material impulſe, And unleſs you 


Mr. Colins] could have found out an hypotheſis, | 
© whereby either the quantity of ſolid matter in bodies, 


and the quantity of their ſuperficies, could be made 


one and the fame; or upon mechanical principles, 


bodies could, by ſuperficial contact, receive impulſes 


proportional to the quantity of ſolid matter contained 


in them; you would much more advantageouſly to 
your ſelf, have acknowledged the firſt palpable er- 
ror, than by a heap of things beſides the purpoſe, 
have endeavoured to amuſe only ſuch readers as 
want ſkill in mathematics.” This is in his fourth 


defence of an argument, to prove the immateriality of 
the ſoul, c. p. 244. And in his third defence, p. 183. 
he ſays : It has been demonſtrated gyen mathemati- 


cc 
cc 
6c 
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C0 
cc 
£c 


460 


ce 
48 


cally, that gravitation cannot ariſe from the configu- 
ration and texture of the parts of, matter, and from 
the circumambient impelling bodies q. becauſe, if it did, 


it would not be proportionable*to the quantity of 


matter, or the ſolid content of all bodies, without 
any regard to their ſuperficial proportion, as we find 
by experience it is; ſeeing all bodies, of all textures, 
and all configurations of parts, and all varieties of ſu- 
perficial proportion, (a bullet, or a feather, or a piece 
of leaf-· gold, or a ſheet of paper), deſcend in vacuo with 
equal ſwiftneſs. And if material impulſe be not the 


cauſe of gravity; then ſome Being that is not mat- 


ter (for laws, or powers, are nothing but empty 
* words) 


9 * 
a W\ 4 
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and that'! it is inconſiſtent with any other co- 


natus, 


„ words) muft of neceſſity be allowed to be the cauſe of 


- Ba 
| 14 


BS: it.” And the Doctor at this place refers (in the 


vin) to Sir I/. Newton's Principia, and the very 


queries at the end of his Optics, as confirming this rea- 
ſconing. And it muſt ſeem ſtrange if theſe queries both 


| onfirm and oppoſe it. 

Again, if we ſuppoſe a cubical inch of gold receiv- 
ing its impulſe of gravity from the particles of this fluid, 
how can we conceive thoſe particles that penetrate 
hrough the whole depth of the gold, in order to give 
that ſide of it neareſt the earth its impulſe of gravity, 
o pervade all the reſt of it without ſtriking againſt ſolid 


1 arts, and then at length to find ſolid parts at the under- 


oſt ſurface to impinge upon? All the gold is of one 


E |} enſity ſure, Or ſuppoſe it were not; yet invert the 


. old, and turn the denſeſt ſide uppermoſt, and the dif- 


| $ A 


| ficulty becomes greater. Theſe impinging particles muſt 
: © paſs the denſeſt fide, and find only ſolid parts to ſtrike 


againſt in the rarer. 


As to what is ſaid, that by reducing more phænomena 
to one principle, cauſe or inſtrument, the beauty of nature 


TT 75 fot in à greater luſtre; it is certainly true: but I do 
not think any mechanic principle or ſecond cauſe, can 


(by the terms, or as being a ſecond cauſe) be ſo ſimple, 


1 or ſet nature in ſo great a luſtre, or ſhew the univerſa- 
lity of Providence, or the immediate preſence of God 
ſo much, as to ſhew he himſelf is immediately concern- 


ed in all the operations of nature. Let what I have 
faid above, in this ſeventeenth paragraph, be remem- 
| bered, viz, that we are but one ſtep removed from the 
2 D 4 immediate 
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natus, or tendency to change it: ſo if this } 


reſiſtance 
immediate cauſation of the firſt cauſe, even by allow- 


ing the intervention of this elaſtic fluid, unleſs we would 


be openly abſurd, and make a ſeries of effects infinite. 
The firſt cauſe then muſt give the impulſe to every one 


of theſe elaſtic particles immediately : and therefore this | 


ſuperinduced mechanical cauſe of gravity would be a 
multiplying of principles needleſsly. To ſuppoſe God 
moving one thing, and that thing another, &c. for a 
long train, ſaves the Deity no pains, (if I may ſpeak ſo) 
and is more unphiloſophical ; only it agrees better with 
our weakneſs, and therefore with our prejudices, who 
are forced to help ourſelves by the natural powers of mat- 
ter (as. we call them). But what needs God help himſelf by his 
own powers ® And they are originally his powers, unleſs we 
would incur direct atheiſm. We want power, and there- 
fore diſplay all our art to help our ſelves the beſt way 


we can: hence we think it is art in an infinitely pow- 


erful being to do as we do, though there is no parity. 
'The wiſdom of God diſcovers itſelf a thouſand other 
ways: but ſince it is a contradiftion that motive pow- 
er ſhould be lodged in matter, philoſoghy will not al- 
low us to ſeek a compend here. 

Sir /aac Newton's own account of this fluid is as fol- 
lows. In the advertiſement to the ſecond edition of his 
Optics, he tells us, that at the end of the third book in 
that edition, he had added ſome queſtions; and to ſbew 
that he did not take gravity for an eſſential property of bo- 
dies, he had added one queſtion concerning its cauſe, chu/- 
ing to propoſe it by way of a queſtion, becauſe he was not 

get ſatisfied about it for want of experiments. The 
queſtion 
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0 ſiſtance were not in matter, it would = 
os ow 


Pelton itſelf is the 21ſt in number, and in the follow- 
Ins words. Is not this medium much rarer within 
the denſe bodies of the ſun, ſtars, planets and comets, 
© chhan in the empty celeſtial ſpaces between them? 
4 And in paſſing from them to great diſtances, doth it 
" not grow denſer and denſer perpetually, and thereby 
d *K& caulethe gravity of thoſe great bodies towards one a- 
| nother, and of their par#towards the bodies; every 
h 

0 


© 
| 4 


- N 
«Ro 
45 


\ « body endeavouring to go from the denſer parts of the 
medium towards the rarer? For if this medium berar- 
* 0 er within the ſun's body than at its ſurface, and rarer 
chere than at the hundredth part of an inch from 
its body, and rarer there than at the fiftieth part of 
an inch from its body, and rarer there than at the 
orb of Saturn; I ſee no reaſon why the encreaſe of 
e denſity ſhould ſtop any where, and not rather be 
continued through all diſtances from the ſun to Sa- 
turn, and beyond. And though this encreaſe of den- 
ſity may at great diſtances be exceeding flow, yet if 
F< the elaſtic force of this medium is exceeding great, 
eit may ſuffice to impel bodies with all that power 
WF which we call gravity. And that the elaſtic force 
of this medium is exceeding great, may be gathered 
from the ſwiftneſs of its vibrations. Sounds move 
about 1140 Engliſb feet in a ſecond minute of time, 
and in ſeven or eight minutes of time they move a- 
bout one hundred Englih miles. Light moves from 
4 * the ſun to us m about ſeven or eight minutes of 
F** time, _ diſtance is about 70000000 Engliſh 

** miles, & 
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low that then the ſame force, and that an 1 


infinitely q 


Here, with that great deference which becomes me, 


let me be forgiven if I offer the reaſons why this ac- 
count of this elaſtic medium ſeems to me not to anſwer 
the appearances of gravity. And firſt, if it is much 


denſer without the bodies of the planets than within 4 I 
them, or much rarer within theſe denſe bodies than 
without them, it will be much rarer within and on the 


ſurface of the earth (a planet) than at a diſtance, and 
therefore much rarer within denſe bodies which lie with- 


in or on the ſurface of it, (minerals and metals for in- 


ſtance) than without them: whence it would appear 
they ſhould gravitate more according to their ſurfaces 
than their internal ſolidity, and the parts of the earth 
(ſolid rocks and the heavier ftrata) ſhould not gravitate 


to the earth itſelf according to their quantity of matter. 2 
So that this account doth not ſeem to anſwer for the 


different ſpecific gravities of different bodies lying in the 


ſame depth, ſince in theſe, however different, it ſeems 


to be ſuppoſed equally rare, the denſity of it not being 
accommodated to the different denſities of bodies, but 
to different diſtances. Beſides thoſe great bodies them- 


ſelves, the ſun, planets, comets, ought to be impelled 


to each other according to their quantity of matter, 
which cannot happen, if this elaſtic medium acts more 
forcibly on their ſurfaces than internally, as it muſt do, 
I think, on this ſuppoſition. Farther, if this medium 


grows always denſer the greater the diſtance is from the | 


ſurface of a planet; a body let fall at the diſtance of 
bo ſemidiameters of the earth from its ſurface, or at 
the diltance of the moon, would move faſter in the be- 


ginning 


x 
.* 
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Pfinitely little one, would move all quanti- 
ties, 


nning of its deſcent, than when let fall at one ſemi- 
meter's diſtance only; unleſs we would ſay that the 
nſer an elaſtie medium is, it acts with the leſs force, 
e contrary of which is true. But a body let fall here 
oves about 16 feet in a fecond, and at 60 diameters 


2 ftance it would move but about ſixteen. feet in 60 ſe- 


ds: for the ſpaces run over increaſe as the ſquares of 


Dc times, and decreaſe as the ſquares of the diſtances, 


that in this caſe they would be the ſame. See Dr. 


s Rev. of Sir / Newton's Philoſophy, ö. 2. ch. 3. No 


Wand again ch. 5. No 3. 
Moreover, an elaſtic medium that conſiſted of par- 
les which repel each other, like our air; for Sir {aac 


xx I: wton ſays a little below, © And ſo if any one ſhould 


£ ſuppoſe that Æther, like our air, may contain parti- 


des which endeavour to recede from one another 
(for I do not know what this Æther is) and that its 


particles are exceedingly ſmaller than thoſe of air, or 
even than thoſe of light: the exceeding ſmallneſs of 


its particles may contribute to the greatneſs of the 


force by which thoſe particles may recede from one 
another, and thereby make that medium exceeding- 
* ly more rare and elaſtic than air ;** I ſay, an elaſtic 
edium that conſiſted of particles which repel each o- 
er, like our air, would reſemble our air alſo in ano- 
er particular, which, I humbly think, would over- 


1 turn this whole hypotheſis: for the particles of ſuch a 


Wmedium, endued with this repulſive force, ſhould, like 


YZ 3 thoſe of air, repel each other the more ſtrongly the 


nearer they were to each other, that is, the denſer the 
mediuin 


re — _ 
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ties, or maſſes of matter, how unequal ſoever, 
with 
medium were in any part: and there being leſs reſiſt 
ance towards the ſide where it was rarer, they would 
recede to that ſide, till their forces were in equilibris, © 
and the whole maſs of this medium became of an equal 
denſity. In which caſe, their elaſticities balancing each 
other, the particles would reſt, and produce no effe& * 
upon any denſe body either without or within its ſurface, 
This is the very caſe of our air, whoſe elaſtic, repell- 
| ing particles could never, I think, be ſuppoſed the cauſe 
of bodies being impelled to each other in it. 
| Farther, let me anticipate, in ſome meaſure, here, 
| an argument I ſhall inſiſt upon below. The action of 
| this fluid is ſuppoſed the cauſe why the parts of theſe 
| great bodies, the ſun, planets, comets, gravitate to the 
bodies themſelves (ſee the Queſtion cited) that 7s, gra- 
vitate towards one another; or it is ſuppoſed to act 
within the ſolidity of theſe bodies. Now there is ſuch 
an affinity between the mutual attraction of the internal 
parts of great bodies (as the earth) and the internal 
parts of ſmall bodies (as a ſtone, gold, &c.) while the 
lie in the ſtrata : that is, between the attraction of gra- 
vitation and the attraction of coheſion, that if it is ab- 
ſurd to offer a mechanical ſolution of the one, it ſeems i 
no leſs abſurd to offer to ſolve the other mechanically. 
Why might we not ſuppoſe that the action of this fluid 
impels the internal parts of marble to one another, as ⁶ 
it doth the internal parts of the earth? Is there a dif- 


: 
ferent cauſe of coheſion, when the marble lies in the 1 
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ſtratum in the bowels of the earth, and when it 1s 4 
brought up to the ſurface ? All the arguments that 


cver 


=o eſſential to Marrzx, &c. 45 
Ich equal facility; and that it would be e- 


th Xt qually 
5. er were offered to account for the attraction of co- 
ul! oon mechanically, confute themſelves. In the in- 
rio, > ce juſt now aſſigned of marble, the two attractions 
ual Wncide. The diſtinction between them, in this caſe, 
ach ms but nominal. If an immaterial impulſe is neceſſa- 
et n the one, is it not in the other ? And, finally, if ſo, is 
ce, rages an inartificial multiplying of principles? 
ell- Again, if light is darted in all directions indifferently 
uſe Im any luminous body (the ſun particularly) and re- 
ed to any fide from ſpecula and all opaque bodies; 
re, if ſound is propagated uaguaverſum, by the vibra- 
ot of this medium; it ſeems hard to conceive that 
ofs vibrations of the ſame medium that puſh light from 
the ſun, ſhould puſh the planets, c. to the ſun? Or 
"I che contrary vibrations encounter one another? They 
af f ſtrong one way, in impelling the earth to the ſun's 
8 Face; and yet they ſeem no leſs ſtrong the contrary 


* way in impelling heavy bodies to the earth's ſurface 


* Rich is neareſt the ſun. It is to be obſerved with re- 
6 ct to theſe contrary vibrations, that they muſt as 
15 ch ſhatter, confound and hinder one another, when 
b. medium is ſuppoſed the ſame, as if they were the 
m trary vibrations of two different mediums. Thus 
V Newton himſelf reaſons, ſpeaking of a ſuppo- 
5 en of Mr. Huygens's, (Queſt. 28.) © And it is as dif- 
„ cult to explain by theſe hypotheſes, how rays can 
= be alternately in fits of eaſy reflexion and eaſy tranſ- 
he 4 1 miſſion; unleſs perhaps one might ſuppoſe that there 


are in all ſpace two Æthereal vibrating mediums, 
and that the vibrations of the one of them conſtitute 
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qually eaſy to give the ſame degree of ce. I | 


lerity 


< light, and the vibrations of the other are ſwifter, 


and as oft as they overtake the vibrations of the firſt, 


ce they put them into thoſe fits. But how two then 


ce can be diffuſed through all ſpace, one of which act 
cc upon the other, and by conſequence is re- acted up- 
on, without retarding, ſhattering, diſperſing and 
“ confounding one another's motions, is inconceiva- 
cc ble.” If then it is inconceivable that the action f 
this medium ſhould not be retarded, ſhattered, c. by 
the re- action or reſiſtance of another medium, though 
both ſo rare and unreſiſting, as not to impede the mo- 
tions of the celeſtial bodies; is it leſs inconceivable that 
its action ſhould not be retarded, ſhattered, &c. before 
it reaches the heart of marble, braſs, adamant ? 

As to what Sir I/. Newton ſays in the laſt part cited from 


Queſt. 21. That the littleneſs of the repelling particle; | 


may contribute to the greatneſs of their repulſive force, 
This is a direct impoſſibility, unleſs he aſeribes this re- 
pulſive force to an immediate immaterial power exerted, 


and not to the particles themſelves ; which argument! 


ſhall inſiſt upon, when I come to ſpeak of the repulſive 
force of the particles of air, and of the coheſion of the 
leaſt parts of matter; for otherwiſe, it is as if we ſhoull 
ſay, The leſs the adequate cauſe is (a repelling particle, 


to wit) the greater the effect may be (namely, the force 
exerted by it). The leſs a material particle is, the le 


power it muſt have, ſecluding all other agency ; and 
that can never produce the greater effect : nay (I repeat 
it) it muſt be an immaterial agent ; for the mechanic 


action of other matter could never be greater on a par- 
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1 rity to any body: or rather that no force 
at 


cle the ſmaller it were. And what he ſays here, he 
y Wocats elſewhere on another ſubject, (Opticks, p. 370. 
5 it. 3d.) Now the ſmalleſt particles of matter (fays 
95 W he) may cohere by the ſtrongeſt attractions, and 
; compoſe bigger particles of weaker virtue; and ma- 
„dy of theſe may eohere and compoſe bigger particles 
1. = whoſe virtue is ſtill weaker, c.“ Now it is impoſ- 
of 8 ple the very ſmalleſt particles ſhoulc attract each other 
by With ſuch prodigious force as not to be overcome by a- 
8 Wy ſecond cauſe (for this will appear true) unleſs an ex- 
0. . power impelled them to each other inceſſantly. 
et there be two particles A and B, and it is altogether 
ve mirable that I can overcome the joint reſiſtance of 
4 m both, any way I pleaſe, and yet cannot overcome 

Im 4 e ſeparate reſiſtance of any one of them, ſo as to 
Js: Wake it leave the other. 

4; The words of this great man are ſtill farther urged by 
e. 22 in defence of a mechanical gravitation; iz. ©'That 
el, the ka acts upon iron through all denſe bodies not 
it] magnetic nor red hot, without any diminution of its vir- 
we tue; as for inſtance, through gold, filver, lead, glaſs, 
de vater. The gravitating power of the ſun is tranſmitted 
ul } 4 er the vaſt bodies of the planets, without any di- 
R. minution, ſo as to act upon all their parts to their very 
centers, with the ſame force, and according to the 
1 6 b * ſame laws, as if the part upon which it acts were not ſur- 
IT e rounded with the body of the planets.” [ Optics, p. 242.] 
peat And again: *If any one would aſk how a medium can 


3 be ſo rare; let him tell me how the air, in the upper 
© parts of the atmoſphere, can be above 1000000000 
rarer 
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1 
+ . 7 
\ 


at all would perform this. For where nz 


reſiſtance 
& rarer than gold. Let him alſo tell me, how an elec- 
© tric body can by friction emit an exhalation ſo rare 
« and ſubtile, and yet ſo potent, as by its emiſſion to 


* cauſe no ſenſible diminution of the weight of the e.. 1 
& leftric body, and to be expanded through a ſphere, 


& whoſe diameter is above two feet, and yet to be able 


<< to agitate and carry up leaf-copper, or leaf-gold, at 1 
<« the diſtance of above a foot from the electric body } 


& And how the effluvia of a magnet can be ſo rare and 
“ ſubtile, as to paſs through a plate of glaſs without any 


& refiftance or diminution of their force, and yet { 
s potent as to turn a magnetic needle beyond tile 


&« plaſs.” [Opt. p. 327.] 


As to the firſt of theſe inſtances; gold is a denſer bo- 
dy than iron; and that the particles of matter from : i | 
magnet ſhould paſs freely, and without impinging on the 
denſer body, and then impinge on, and impel the parts 
of the rarer body, if there were no other thing than 
material impulſe in the caſe, is itſelf impoſſible and con- 
tradiftory. Theſe particles are but dead matter, and 
can only receive an impulſe in one direction; and yet 
they are ſuppoſed here to paſs without hindrance or let, % 


through a denſer body, and ſeize upon a rarer body be- 
yond that: If this is ſo, I am ſure it is not an effect 
merely mechanical, or performed without the interven- 
tion of a ſuperior cauſe. What ſhould direct them in 


their paſſage through the denſer of the two bodies, fre: : 
ly, or without ſtriking againſt the parts of it, (for it ß 
ſaid, there is no diminution of their power ;) that they 
may — and act upon the parts of the leſs denſe ! 
Fa 1 > 


2 


: 
| — 
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Iaſtance i is, no force needs be beſtowed to 


F/ 


ICE overcome 
ec. r every one ſees that, according to merely mechani- 
are action, they ſhould impinge moſt on the denſeſt 
| to dy; eſpecially ſince it is neareſt, and ſince their pow- 
 ©- muſt decreaſe as the ſquares of the diftances from 
re, 4 2 magnet increaſe, To alledge attraction here, is te 
ble edge immaterial power exerted : fince matter cannot 
at 7 where it is not. And if, on any hypotheſis, an im- 
ly |! terial cauſe muſt intervene; it will be needleſs to urge 
and Wis inſtance in defence of a gravitating fluid ſuppoſed 
any , be mechanical. 
t ſo - WT he inſtance of the ſun's gravitating potuer being tranſ- 
the erted to the very centers of the planets, is the inſtance 
"i debate, and cannot therefore be well urged to prove 
bo- 1 ſelf. It is contended that this gravitation is not the 


wer of the ſun. The ſun, like every other body, 


Bn have no other power but a vis inertiz. And when 
arts 4 is aſſerted, that this power acts upon the very centers 
nan HE the planets, as if the part on which it atts were not 
on- Rr rounded with the denſe body of the planet; this is to 
ind een, I think, that this cannot be the action of matter 


oon matter; but rather the action of an immaterial 
7 Wuſc upon it. 

be- As to what is ſaid of « mediuth being ſo rare, &c. 
ere is no doubt a medium may be rare in any affign- 


en- ie proportion with reſpect to a given body, as gold: 
in t a medium which impels bodies according to their 
Ut | hantity of ſolid matter, muſt be as denſe as the very 
t 15 enſeſt body it impels, that every particle in the body 


ef 2 * ay receive its impulſe from the particles of this medi- 
m. And it avails nothing to contrive hypotheſes con- 
Vol. I. E cerning 
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overcome it. A ſmaller or a greater maſs | 
of matter could make no difference of reſiſt. 
ance, in that ſuppoſition, where matter u- 4 
niverſally was endued with no power to re. 
fiſt: nor could the difference of velocitic; 
_ occaſion any difference in a thing, which 
is equally denied concerning all velocities i 
The whole terraqueous globe would then 4 

5 

® 


make no greater reſiſtance to the moving 
force, than a hand ball now doth : nay not 
an infinitely little part of that reſiſtance, * 
A moving body could loſe nothing of it 


or of this medium; fince, if the denſity of this med 
um and of. the heavieſt body, muſt be the ſame, or 
qual, the difficulty {till remains. Such a medium wou 3 
as much reſiſt the motion of bodies, as if there were: 
plenum of the very denſeſt body; gold for inſtance. $ 
As to the third inſtance of effluvia iſſuing from elec? 1 1 
trical bodies upon friction, and bringing up, or rep 4 
ing leaf-gold or other light bodies at the diſtance of 1 2 
bove a foot; I aſk whether this can be ſuppoſed to h I 3 
done, without gttraqtion or repulſe? And that is, Wh. 1 
ther it can be ſuppoſed without immaterial power ex 
erted ? That matter ſhould attract or repell other mat 
ter, or act any way but by :mmediate contact, and b 
cauſe of its vi inertiæ, is directly impoſſible, Ther 
fore add! ucing ſuch inſtances to ſupport a mechanici 4 
cauſe of gravity, is contending that one effect may be C 4 
| mechanical, becauſe another is not mechanical. 2 % 
3 momen * 
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4 
cerning the various poſlible denſity, or rarity, of bodies, 1 F 
4 
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q poment (if moment were poſſible on this 
EE ppoſition) by carrying any obvious body 
Nong with it (J). Theſe are conſequences 
© avally (and flagrantly) contrary to reaſon 
wy Ind experience. 


XIX. 80 


en 00 Mr. Herman hath a paragraph in the Præno- 
e to his Phoronomia, the whole of which I beg 
n ve to cite, both as it confirms what is here ſaid, 
101 nd nearly coincides with that deſcription of the re- 
ce. Wſtance of matter given above, Ne 9. It is his 11th : 
iti e ine/t etiam corporibus vis quædam paſſiva, ex qud 

illus motus, nec tendentia ad motum reſultat ; ſed con- 
lies, it in renixu illo, us cuilibet vi externæ mutationem 
ed ats, id 95 motiis vel quietis, corporibus inducere conan- 
N 4 | reluftatur. Quæ reſiſtentiæ vis, ſignificantiſſimo vo- 
ou, ble, 2 ſummo Aſtronomo Joh. Keplero vis inertiæ 
ere: h eff, Heæc vis inertiæ in corporibus guieſcentibus, 

tis prodit ; etenim corpus quodcunque A in aliud, ſed 
elec ieſcent, B impactum aliguid de ſud vi & motu amittet, 


epeh Wrcipiin/que B aliguid virium & matits ab impellente A 
of % uri. Ex quo claret, quieſcens corpus B reapſe vim 
to b 1 iguam paſſivam habere, a vi in id incurrentis corporis A 
Vic 8 angendam atgue ſuperandam; alioqui impellens A poſt 
r & 


curſum nibil de ſuo motu amiſyſe debuiſſet, cum corpus 
mi: -te/cens B, ſi reſiſtendi facultate careret, alterius motui 
d be lam remoram afferre paſſit, aded ut ambe, impellens 


her 4 N impulſum B, ed ipſd celeritate, gud corpus A ante 
am ccurſum ferebatur, etiam poſt impactum incidere deberet, 
ay * , phænomenis adverſari nemo non videt. The ſame 


rgument will ſhew the vis inertiæ alſo, as eaſily, in 
2 2 | moving 
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the laſt paragraph, in the place cited above at the 


 efſe ſupponunt ; at per indifferentiam illam non (ut opinor) 


exiguum quodvis in aliud maximum impingens, poſſet illi 


ſecum abripere, ſine ulld ipſius retardatione ; & wutrun -. 
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XIX. So likewiſe any aſſignable body, 
moving with any poflible celerity, would 
be ſtopped, and the whole motion quite ex- 
tinguiſhed, by any the leaſt reſiſtance poſ- 
fible; or rather this would be done by no 
force at all (zz): for having no force to 7 

continue 


moving bodies. For if A be ſuppoſed to come up on 7 
B moving in the ſame direction, but more ſlowly, the 
firſt will loſe, and the laſt gain ſome velocity; juſt a 
in the former caſe. And generally, there is no inſtance * 
of the action of bodies upon bodies, where it doth not 
appear, if we reafon rightly; ſince all ſuch action pro- 
ceeds from it, as is ſhewn Ne 10, and fully explained 
in the next paragraph. 9 

(m) Dr. Keil expreſſeth the caſe both of this and 


note (d) clearly. Quidam ſunt philoſophi, qui corpu 


ex ſua natura tam ad motum quam ad quietem indifferen 


intelligunt talem in corporibus diſpoſitionem, per quam qui- 

eti aut motui nihil onmino reſiſtunt ; quippe, hoc poſito, fe. 4 
gqueretur corpus quoduis maximum ſumma celeritate matun, 
a minima qudvis vi poſſe ſiſti; aut fi quieſceret magnun 
illud corpus, ab alio quovis minimo propelli, abſque ul 
velocitatis corporis impellentis decremento ; hoc eſt, corfw 


que corpus poſt impulſum junctim ferrentur ed celeritati 4 % 
quam priũs illud corpus exiguum habebat, quod abſurd 
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l Wontinue its motion, there ſhould be nothing 
2 be overcome, or no contrary force would 

{ 4 neceſſary. Let a man reflect a little in his 
„n mind on the nature of ſuch a conſe- 
. oence as this. Hence it is palpable that 
off ie force of moving bodies to act on other 
to ocdies, or what is called oment in them, 


roceeds ſolely from their reſiſtance to a 
bange of their ſtate. Or, it is their pri- 


nu N * itive reſiſtance multiplied by their celerity; 
r the force neceſſarily impreſſed on them to 
ce ercome this their reſiſtance, and equal to 
not , and which they retain, This will be 
ro- lain by an example. The force neceſſary 
nel p be impreſſed on the body A, to make it 

Nove with the celerity C, overcomes its na- 
. ral reſiſtance once (fo to ſay, ) or overcomes 
0 reſiſtance ro be moved with this degree 
om F celerity; which ſtate jt obſtinately con- 
107) nues in, or retains the degree of force im- 
gu. reſſed. And the force neceſſary to be im- 
% Meſſed upon it, to make it move with a 
tum, a 
L ennes novimus. Non igitur indifferentia illa ſita ft 
on renitentid ad matum ex flatu quietis, aut ad quietem 
. K at motits, ſed in es ſolum, quod corpus ex ſud natu- 
i von magis ad motum quam ad quietem propendeat, nec 
11 7 eis reſiſtit tranſire d flatu quietis ad motum, quam d 
1a r rurſus ad tandem quietem redire, 


E 3 degree 
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degree of celerity more, or with 2 C, which 
is juſt as much as was impreſſed the firſt 
time, overcomes its natural reſiſtance a ſe- i 
cond time; and this ſecond impreſſed force 
it alſo retains, becauſe of it's inactivity to de- 
ſtroy, or lay it down. And juſt ſo, it re- 
tains the third force impreſſed, equal to any 
of the former, and neceſſary to overcome its 
equal reſiſtance to be moved with a third de- 
gree of velocity, or with three times C al- 
together. And ſo on. Therefore the whole 

refiſtance now will be the three forces im. 
preſſed, equal to the three different reſiſtance AI 
made: ſo that, as was faid, the moment 5 0 
equal to the primitive or firſt reſiſtance mul. 9 
tiplied by the celerity, or to the force im- 
preſſed to overcome that reſiſtance (). No 


(n) Here it hath been ſuggeſted, That what 
cc think ſo evident about the force of bodies is diſpute! F 
by s' Graveſande, Bernuilli, &c. who eſtimate it ba 
< the ſquare of the velocity, and not by the ſimple pro- 
<< portion of the velocity.” To this I anſwer, Tha q 
Mr. Leibnitz, and thoſe who follow him in this part 7 
cular, do not deny matter to be a reſiſting ſubſtance 4 8 
more than others; and as long as this is allowed, tb 
main concluſion ſtands, let that reſiſtance be in wha 


proportion it will. It would be of no ſervice to a ſcer ; | 
tical objector to allow the reſiſtance of matter, au * 
01 


Y 
only quarrel about the proportion it is made in. B 
farther 
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5s there any thing more abſurd than that a- 
py number of degrees of celerity, abſtractly 
1 conſidered, 
3 Mrrther, I cannot help thinking ſtill, that what is here 
a about the force of bodies is very evident to any one, 
en in the ſimple coarſe way it is deduced in this pa- 
agraph: great men have ſhewn it in a better way, and 
eemonſtrative form. All ſides, I think, grant that the 
; i eſiſtance any body, as A, makes to be moved, is the 
ame with the reſiſtance it makes to be ſtopt again: 
| : but if that were as the ſquares of the velocities, the bo- 
A would make four times the reſiſtance to be moy- 
Wed with 2 C, as it doth to be moved with x C; and 
ine times that reſiſtance to be moved with 3 C; 16 
imes that reſiſtance to be moved with 4 C, &c. But 
his is extremely abſurd ; for, from the ſame reaſon that 
Al reſiſts any change of its ſtate of motion (or reſt) at all, 
a ; t reſiſts equal changes equally : and, as I have ſaid in 
| is Ne 19, A moving with 1 C, is as much at reſt with 
3 reſpect to A moving with 2 C, as Amovingwith o C is to 
moving with 1 C; or the changes from reſt to motion 
are equal: and therefore contrarily, from motion to reſt, 
Beſides, it is a ſtanding theorem in mechanics, that 
the ſlate of the center of gravity, reſting, or moving uni- 
ormly forward, is not changed from the action of bodies 
pmong themſelves, or their ſhock on each other. Nor is 
leſs evident that 2 A moving with the celerity C, 
ath twice the force of once A moving with the ſame 
elerity. Now ſuppoſing A moving with the celerity 
C, to encounter directly 2 A moving with once C, 
he center of gravity reſts before the ſhock : but ſince 
on this ſuppoſition) the contrary moments are as 4 and 
E 4 2, the 
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conſidered, or without reſiſtance, ſhould con. i 
ſtitute moment: which yet the denying of 4 2 


what | 
2, the center of gravity and the bodies will move afte! 3 
the ſhock, Which, I think, would confound the | 1 | 


Moreover, it is impoſſible the forces of bodies fall | 4 | 
ing by gravity can be in the proportion of the ſquares 
of the velocities. Such a motion is uniformly accele- x Y 
rated, as Mr. Wolfius owns and demonſtrates, Theor, YG 
14. Element. Mechanice ; or ſuch as receives equal in- 
crements of velocity in equal times, Defin. 15. Ele 2 
ment. Mechan. Therefore the increments of velocity, or Ml 
the impulſes of gravity which cauſe them, muſt be une. 3 
qual in equal ſpaces of their deſcent, the fewer always the $ 
farther they have deſcended; for, the velocity always in. 
creaſing, the equal ſpaces are run over in ſhorter times, 3 
T he forces therefore cannot be as the ſpaces fallen through 1 | 
(which are in the ſame proportion as the ſquares of the 
velocities) unleſs the bodies received an equal number 
of impulſes in equal portions of theſe ſpaces. In four time: 
any ſpace the bodies receives but twice the number of im. 
pulſes as in once that ſpace, becauſe but twice the time 2 

is ſpent in the fall; in nine times that ſpace, but thre: 7 
times the number of impulſes, c. In this caſe then, [ 
they who follow Mr. Leibnitz's hypotheſis, will be 
preſſed with abſurdities, ſay what they can ; for either 
the body receives four times the number of impulſes in 4 
twice the time, nine times that number in thrice thai 
time; and ſo on, increaſing in the ratio of the ſquares; 4 
which is monſtrous, and could never produce a motion Y 
uniformly accelerated : or if the impulſes are but ma 
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bat is here ſaid would infer. Calling the 


oment M, and the refiſtance R; it will be 
| | 1 3 CR—M, and not 3 CM. And fince, 
Cgfrom the reaſoning in Ne 4. it is alſo 3 C 
AM, it follows that 3 CR=3 C A, or 
R=A. That is (if matter reſiſt at all) every 
part of the body A reſiſts; or there is no un- 
reſiſting matter in it. Beſides, we may be 
IF fatisfied that the body will refiſt the equal 
in. E 9 changes equally ; ſince A moving with the ve- 
- WT locity 1 C, is at reſt as 1 with reſpect to A 
moving with the velocity 2 C, as A moving 


with the velocity o C, or reſting, 1s with re- 


as the times, then twice) the number of impulſes im- 
preſſes four times the force on the body, thrice that 
number nine times that force, and ſo on in the ratio of 
4 the ſquares again; which is as monſtrous an abſurdity 
I on the other ſide, and directly oppoſite to that ſhewn 
above, where the body made four times the reſiſtance 
co be moved with twice the velocity; and here it re- 
quires but twice the number of impulſes to receive four 
times the force. 


Better judges than I have obſerved that Mr. Molſius, 
in endeavouring to demonſtrate that the forces of falling 
bodies are as the ſquares of the velocities, applies in the 

n proof a propoſition which has nothing to do with de- 

4 N ſcending bodies: and that Ber nouilli in his demonſtra- 

tion (ibidem) ſuppoſes the compounded force equal to the 

ſum of both the compounding forces, or confounds me- 
chanical compoſition and reſolution of forces with arithme- 
tical addition and ſulſtraction of them. ſpect 
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ſpect to A moving with the velocity 1 C; or i 
their relative velocities are equal. If we con- 
ceive two men riding, the one after the other, i 
and equally faſt, they are relatively at reſt, as 
if they were both ſtanding ſtill (o); ſince the 4 4 
diſtance between them isalways the ſame. It 4 | 
is the ſame thing as if they were both carri- Wl 
ed ina ſhip with that celerity, and the ſame s 
diſtance between them, L 


XX. Therefore, if we would at any time 
filence all our doubts about the inactivity of 
matter, and be practically convinced of its re- 
ſiſtanceto all change of its ſtate, we need only 
call to mind that force or moment, in it to ad“ 
en other matter, is only the ſum of all the force: 
impreſſed upon it ab extra (that is by ſome im- 
material Being, No 14 and 1 5.) to overcom: 
its reſiſtance to motion; and retained by it, be- 
cauſe of its farther reſiſtance to change the ſtate | 4 | 
it is thus put into. And hence, as was aflerted 
No 16. ſince matter moving by gravity, at. L 
traction, elaſticity, repulſe, hath moment or 


force, it is a plain caſe it is reſiſting matter in 


theſe motions; and that it is impelledin them, 4 [ 


1 


by ſomething without itſelf, or not matter ; | 


4 0 ) ons long ſince obſerved this: K. ye | bar ll 
olige raxia I, Upper $& mAnGian yiytTas a ονννν, Gf 7% 
i ira. GCyroped. and 
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ad that the moment here, as elſewhere, is 
ut the aggregate of all theſe external impulſes 
WS mprefled upon it to overcome its reſiſtance to. 
ve moved with ſuch a degree of celerity, and 
A a conſerved in it, becauſe of its conſtant farther 
Nreſſſtance to ſuffer any change of that preſent 
gate; and that, unleſs matter thus reſiſted a 
e change of its ſtate, and were impelled by 

ſome force ab extra to change it, no body 
vould be heavy; and elaſticity or repulſion 
WE would be without effect. 


* 
1 

1 45 ve 
MF 
* 
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s XXI. This alſo confirms what was ſald in 
Ne 10, that unleſs matter reſiſted a change of 
WE ſtate, the action of matter upon matter would 
be inconceivable, or rather impoſſible. For 
4 there could have been no action where there 
% was no moment, or force, to act; and there 
could have been no moment where there was 
no reſiſtance; fince (to repeat it once again) 
from Noe 19, it appears that the moment of bo- 
dies 75 only their primitive refiſtance toa change 

or their ſtate multiplied by their celerity; or the 
in 8 force equal to that refiftance, neceſſarily im- 
Preſſed on them to overcome it, and retained by 
hem. Let us ſay then what would have been 
the reſult, if a body in motion had come upon 
other bodies at reſt, and ſee if any conſiſtent 
effect 
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effect could have been produced. Either it 
| muſt have been ſtopped on coming to contact 7 
with the ſmalleſt atom, ſince it had no force 
to carry that along with it; and thus all the 
bodies in the univerſe, upon coming to con- 
tact, would have remained one motionleſs, 
torpid lump; or elſe, ſince other bodies had no 
power to reſiſt, although it had no power to F 
impel them, they muſt have all hurried on, AW 
through the immenſity of ſpace, in one uni- | 
form „er for ever. Thus it appears no 
conſiſtent effect could have been produced; 
nothing that is intelligible or poſſible; and 
that the tendency in body not to change its 
Rate, not to be active, is yet the reaſon why 
body acts on body, as was aſſerted in No 10. 
and that without this ſtubborn inactivity, the 
material world, this great ſyſtem of viſible 
things, would have been ſomething 1 inconcei- L 
_—_ and impoſſible ; ſince motion in it could | J 1 
have had no poſſible effect. From this we BM, 
might be led to ſee that matter muſt refiſt a | 1 
change of its ſtate of reſt or motion, as it is a Y 
ſolid extended ſubſtance : but firſt let us ſtop 3 . 
a little, to ſee how far we have brought $ | 
the controverſy with the Atheiſt, 4 


XXII. By what is ſaid it appears that his 1 2 
4 finking 
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R bo Winking cauſe is already reduced to a miſera- 
ie dilemma, on either fide of which it muſt 
< nevitably periſh. For either matter is re/i/t- 
ey * ng matter; or it is not. If it is reſiſting mat- 
4 er, it could never move itſelf, by what is ſaid 
aN 14 and 15; fince two conatus's mu- 
ally deſtructive of each other could never 
0 3 ! de planted in it; andif it is anrgſiſting matter, 

5 4 it could never move other matter, by what 
aas juſt now been ſaid No 2 1. unleſs that o- 
ther matter could be moved by nothing at all; 
l; 1 and this though we ſhould ſuppoſe it ſome 
a ay or other firſt moved itſelf, So that in ei- 
«if 


ther caſe matter can never becomea ſelf-mov- 
J Ning ſubſtance; 20 not by any power, becauſe it 


” implies a contradiction; for unreſiſting mat- 
ter could no more move the matter of a plant, 
le animal, or of the human body, than reſiſting 
„matter could. This deſerves our notice. There 
0 is no leſs need of an immaterial Mover on 
che one ſuppoſition than the other; nor could 
a 


ſuch matter have been of any imaginable uſe 
in the material world. Unreſiſting matter is a 
yet more diſadvantageous ſuppoſition to the 
Atheiſt, if poſſible, than reſiſting matter is. 

; Nothing could have been effected by it. Lu- 
cretius could never have patched up bis 
wretched univerſe out of ſuch ſtuff. He is 
forced 
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forced to ſuppoſe gravity natural to matter; 
that is, by No 16. he ſuppoſes it reſiſting mat. | 3 
ter; and therefore ſuch as wants an immate- 1 
i rial Mover. He ſuppoſes his matter eternal; 
1 which in the laſt ſection of theſe papers it 4 
| ſhall beſhewn notto be. He'gives it a power b 
b ofchanging the direction of its motion; which, +F 
| as has been ſhewn in N* 11. of this, it hal } 1 
| not. And, laſtly, he makes his atoms infran-l ; 
kf gible to all power, which, as ſhall be ſhewn, | 
| they are not. If theſe four things had been F. 
denied him, he would have been forced to in- 1 \ 
troduce an univerſal non-exiſtence; for h 
caſual world without theſe returns to nothing 4 
In the ſuppoſition of reſiſting matter, motion 3 9 
might be in ſome degree communicated bij Y 
one body to another, becauſe of the reſiſtance; 6 Ay 
but in the ſuppoſition of unreſiſting matter 


I 


% 


1 


material mover, becauſe of the want of . 
| ment in one part of matter to act on anothei 3 
part of matter. In ſhort, I believe there is no 1 
1 man but is already convinced in his heart iſ 
1 the neceſſity of matter's being a ſubſtance r. 
| | fiſting all change of ſtate in itſelf; and of «i C 
. impoſſibility that ever matter can become, bl f 
any power, a /iving, /elf-moving being. Wil 
could have thought that mere paſlivity, an 
wan I 
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ant of power in a ſubſtance, ſhould have 
I ? been ſo uſeful, ſo neceſſary in the univerſe! 
nut this always happens when we offer to 
| Þ nend the works of infinite wiſdom; we fall 
into nothing but downright oontradiction Y. 
1 After 


07) With reſpect to the reaſoning in this paragraph, 
WS: is obvious, I think, that what is concluded of matter 
Wn general, muſt be true of any particular part of it: for 
hat agrees to all poſſible parts, will agree to any one which 
x ſceptic might pitch on to argue from. However, I 
Rake notice of this, becauſe it hath been obſerved, That 
adverſaries will not readily adopt a fem of unrefiſt- 
ing matter: but rather a ſyſtem of reſiſting unactive mat- 
I ter, actuated by ſome ſmall part, endued with particular 
J b Powers and faculties, and particularly with a ſelf motive 
power. And again, That ſome may pretind, that matter 
ay have been ſo made, as to have its inertia tbith a particu- 
f 3 ar exception, or reſtriction, or that matter might have had 
( W775 inertia with the exception of gravity.” In caſe of ſuch an 
objection, it is replied, that all that hath been ſaid from 
I the beginning of the ſection is applicable to, and therefore 
3 may be underſtood to have been ſaid concerning this ſmall 
art, ſuppoſed to be endued with particular powers and 
cculties above the reſt: and it muſt conclude againſt that 
2 | n how ſmall ſoever, if it concludes at all concerning 
ny part. As to this ſmall part, T would af; if it is matter 
at all? and then, if it is ring or wnre/e/ting matter? If 
it is not matter at all, we have nothing to do with ĩt: if it 
is matter, it muſt either reſiſt or not reſiſt. It is here ſup- 
poſed reſiſting matter, and ſuch as acts on other matter ; 
and 
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After this reaſoning here, let me deſre 2h: i b. 
reader to reflect alittleon Mr. Locke's proper. 1 


5 
and that is, byall that hath been ſaid before, matter utter. 
ly incapable of being endued with a ſelf-motive power, 1 2 ; 
If it is unreſiſting matter the ſuppoſing its reſiſtance to 1 3 
motion taken away, makes it equally impoſſible that eve; 4 q 
it ſhould move any thing elſe. The ſeeptic is at full liber) 1 | 
to try to make a mover out of unre/i/ting matter; and there. 3 * 
fore out of matter in any ſhape he can put it in. Beſide 4 4 | 
that the ſuppoſition of unreſiſting matter will immediate f 
appear contradictory. As to the other faculties and powen Y . 
mentioned (among which perhaps is meant Mr. Locle 2 
thought and volition) it is too ſoon to come to theſe yet b 

And now with what reſtriction or exception has ma- 


1 


ter got its inertia ? If the reſiſtance of it were but t : 
| hundredth or the thouſandth part of what it is, the ar: q 3 
gument is ſtill as demonſtrative as if it were a hundre 4 * 
or a thouſand times greater than it is. And when iti 
ſuppoſed to have none at all, the whole difficulty tai 
up undiminiſhed in a new form, 43 
I ſhall here obviate another evaſion, which hath nal 1 
yet been ſuggeſted, only becauſe it is poſſible it may 10 J : 
viz. That unreſiſting matter doth not act by material impulli 4 { 
contact, or preſſure, as reſiſting matter dath, but by ſamet 
ther vertue or efficacy. If this ſhould be ſaid, it is anſwerel el 
that all matter is confined within a terminating ſurfach 
or ſurfaces, beyond which it doth not exiſt, and therefor 
beyond which it doth not, cannot act. Nothing can 2 
where it is not. This is one of the plaineſt, moſt une: 
ceptionable principles. To ſay a thing acts, and yet 1 4 
where it acts, is to ſay nothing acts there, Where a that 
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155 of ſpontaneous motion ſuperadded to mat- 
ter, and conſider how the poſſibility of that 


. is not, nothing at all is, no cauſe at all with reſpect to 
chat thing; and if it were not for ſomething elſe, no ac- 
Won or effect could be there produced. I his lets us ſee 
* t a ſphere of activity taken in this ſence, though it may 
A Wc a learned word, is a real contradiQtion. Spheres of ac- 


y q ivity ſuppoſe either material action, or immaterial pow- 
„r exerted ; or they are nothing but empty ſound. Un- 


editing matter could not indeed act by preſſure; it ſhall 
e ſhewn immediately, or rather it is ſelf-evident, that 
: son preſſure, nay upon the approach to preſſure, it ought 
„ ſhrink up, and be annihilated. It is not ſo much as ca- 

able of contact. It is the fame as unſubſtantial matter: 
e ſhadow, the name of matter only. Now this unſub- 
antial phantom, ſince it is incapable of contact, muſt, 
it act upon other matter, act where it is not; that is, not 
chere: for, as I have ſaid, matter cannot act beyond 
it eelf, or without its terminating ſurface. But perhaps a 

over, vertue, efficacy, faculty, (or what ſhall we call it?) 
s once without the terminating ſurface, and entering 
n Pe other reſiſting matter, overcomes its reſiſtance. But 
ye che tranſition from the one to the other, what is the ſub- 
pot this migrating power or vertue? Power without a 
m2 -Wdje& of inheſion is but the name of power. It could as 
cred ll act where it is not, as the power of it act where it is 
face, r itſelf. Obſerve ; the other reſiſting matter is incapa- 
ref of receiving this tranſitive faculty to be lodged in it, 
n 4_ Fhath been ſhewn (No 14, 1 5.) Therefore ſuch faculty 
un ould ftand without doors, when it came, though we 
is ald ſuppoſe it capable of travelling ſo far alone. 


di Vor. I. F hypotheſis 


4 Ct r W 
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hypotheſis ſtands now; but it is enough to 1 b 
have mentioned this here, ſince it will come | 
in afterward, 


XXIII. We ſhall conclude the neceſlity «| 
the re/tance of matter with greater evidence, 
ſee the connexion it hath with ſolidity itſelf, 
and therefore be more familiarly convinced 
of it, if we obſerve what uſe it is of both i in 
our own and other animal bodies, in one par. 
ticular reſpect, v2. that of progreſſive mo- 
tion; and from thence infer with reſpect rol 
other motions both in animate and 1 inanimate 
bodies. Though our bodies did not at all en. 1 
vitate to the earth, nor were ſupported by it 
as a ſolum, or ſu uftentacle, yet the efiftanel 7 
it affords would be ſtill abſolutely neceſla A 
toour progreſſive motion. Every ſtep we male 1 
we puſh the earth from behind us, with our 
hindmoſt foot, to wit, and the reſiſtance i 
makes, ſince action and re- action are equal 
gives us our propenſity, and drives us for 
ward: whereas if it were unreſiſting matter, 
we ſhould never beable to move, or even 0 
creep, from one place to another, For either 
the earth would yield from our foot puſhing, » 
without communicating any action or fore / 


to it, and leave us appel of our aim 
"1" 


* 


OY 


. 


2 3 TT 
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1 that the foot and the part it touched ſhould 
erer be able to ſeparate; or upon giving the 
roke, they would mix, and penetrate into 
e another's dimenſions, and loſe their exten- 
on; that is really, be reduced (in part) to 


1 othing. Borelli, in the chapter De greſſ« 
WF /:4m, explains very naturally this whole 
Wppcarance.—Praterea (ſays he) dum inni- 


n e, bomo] ſuper duos pedes, fit motus promo- 
nis centri gravitatis ejus, quatenùs uno con- 
cruris poſt ci elongati per extenfionem pedis, 
W110 pavimento retrorsùm, erigitur machi- 
uni verſa perpendiculariter ſuper anticum 
rerum pedem firmum, & parum anterius im- 
litur, & fic motu tranfoerſali promovetur. 
2 ſubitd pes poſticus elongatus a terrd 
Vendi tur, flexis tribus articulis coxendicis, 
„, et pedis extrem!, d propriis muſculis, 
outy & s minus quartd parte 'Ponderis human: cor- 
„ ſuſpendunt ; et ab impetu concepto d præ- 
val enti impulſu, et d flexione capitis et pecto- 
for- ultra ſitum pedis firm: folo figitur. Quo 
ten o ſecunda ſtatio celebratur, et poſted, ed- 
n % eriodo, pes poſticus operando greſſum con- 
thet a (7). 19 2 could not ſo much as creep, 
ing 4 I ſay, 
orc ? De mitu animal. part 2. prop. 158. See alſo prop. 
aim . Quomodo in ingreſſit moles humani corporis anterius 


{q : procatur. Prop, 164. Modus quo flat inceſſus homi- 


' | | 1 R 
J 
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I fay, upon this ſuppoſition, from one place 


to another; for if we went on all four, as the 
quadrupeds do, there is manifeſtly a puſhing, 4 
and reſiſlance, to advance the center of gra. 
vity of the body, in that caſe as in the former, 
Or if we ſucceſſively thruſt forward our head, 
and the fore parts of our bodies and droge 4 
up the feet and hind parts of them, as mul. 4 
tipedous in ſects and worms do; beſides the 
former reliſtance between the carth and the I 
matter of our bodies, this ſuppoſes a reſiſtance Z 
berween the parts of our bodies themſelves 
When the lumbricus thruſts forward th 
fore part of its body, it is by the reſiſtance be 
tween it and the hind part, How could tin 1 


: 1 * id . © 
— SA = — 


> — r W 2 * 
* ay 


. 


9 


. 


could thruſt it forward) to catch any thing 
fixed and prominent, to help to drag up . 
reſt of the body, every thing muſt yield Y 
num ſuper glaciem. Prop. 168. Animalia ſextipedia 4 1 N. 
modo incedant : & prop. 13. part 2. Quo artificio ec 
nico lumbrici repere poſſint. It is evident alſo fi 
reaſoning, that fowls could not fly, nor fiſhes ſwim, i 
the air and water did not afford them reſiſtance. *i 
prop. 190 & 214, part 1, a 


N 1 

N 4 
6 

4 
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End really, for want of being able to reſiſt, 
7 he reduced into non- extenſion. It is becauſe 
y 4 natter reſiſts, that it can be made firmly to 
Noeohere, or is ſuſceptible of 7en/ion, pulſion, 
rr: No motion can be without ſome of 
hcl, either when it is begun, or when it is 
Rain topped ; nor therefore without the 
eie of ſolid parts to ſolid parts. 


XXIV. Moreover, ſuppoſing we were tied 
o no firm ſuſtentacle, as the earth is, by the 
mpulſe of gravitation, but that a man were 
laced pendulous from any ſuch great body; 
s progreſſive motion would be then without 
ans or foundation in nature, fo any mo- 
oon of the parts of his body among them- 
1 = would be equally impoſſible. To ex- 
"i end the arm, or leg, ſuppoſes the trunk, or 
ye reſt of the corporeal moles, a firm ſu Ner- 
" ccſe to afford reſiſtance, and make motion 
| J oſſible: whence could this proceed, if mat- 
Mer gave way to the leaſt preſſure, or rather 
no preſſure at all? So the moving of the fin- 
er ſuppoſes the hand or arm; or the mov- 
g of the tongue to ſpeak, ſuppoſes the jaws, 
eck and contiguous parts, a firm ſuftentacle 
Wo ſupply reſiſtance and re- action. The fame 
do be conceived of every internal action in 
F 3 the 
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the animal ceconomy ; the motion of the blood 

and other fuids, the action of the muſcles, of 

the fomach, heart, guts; in a word, every Bl 
material action as matdrial, and excluding the | 0 
extraneous impulſe of any immaterial agent, 
ſuppoſes re-aCtion and reſiſtance to make it 1 
conceivable. I can as well conceive that che 3 2 
ſhadow of my hand could wield, and move 
the pen while I write, as that my hand could 1 
do it, if the parts of it had no reſiſtance. I | 1 
Therefore, whatever principle or hypotheſis 9 
takes away reſiſtance and re- action from mat- 
ter, deſtroys action itſelf, and, in effect the na- 
ture of matter; for, as reſiſtance ſuppoſes ſo 
lidity; ſo contrarily, ſolidity ſuppoſes reſiſt. 
ance; or, becauſe the parts cannot yield to 
each other, therefore they muſt reſiſt, Thi 
lets us ſee where reſiſtance is ultimately lodg- Wl 
ed, and whence only it can be derived; it | 
ſprings from ſolidity, and traced backward is 
found ſeated there, And this way alſo we Ml 
again ſee, that upon the ſuppoſition that 
matter did not reſiſt or re- act, that is, in ef- 
fe, did not act, the organized body of an i 
animal, or plant, (where there is a circula- 
tion of action and re- action, as well as of mo- 
tion) would have been a thing impoſſible, 

as hath been obſerved before (Ne 8 and 22.) 

. | XXV. q 
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1 aa 
f XXV. From what has been ſaid we may 
7 eerve, how wiſely animal bodies are tied 
ic oon to this great body of the earth, by the 
„ nſtant impulſe of gravitation ; for ſince 


ere could be no progreſſive motion without 
e reſiſtance and re- action of - ſuch a firm 
ſtentacle, if by any cauſe or accident, a liv- 


dg creature were once detached from the 
e. Marth, at whatever diſtance, it ſhould be fixed 


ere, as in fetters, without being able to re- 


t- urn, or move in any direction. And this 
a- Huſt happen, on many neceſſary occaſions, 
- Poth to man and beaſt. In running ſwiftly, 
t- I offering to leap, in making many neceſ- 
to Mary efforts, they would loſe their hold of 


be earth, fly from it, and at length remain 
g- uſpended, for want of ſomething to reſiſt 


it heir efforts to bring themſelves down again 
s if the diſtinction of down and up did not 
ve hen evaniſh; which if it did, I omit to mark 
at he influence it would have on the animal 


Pconomy). Their whole body might per- 
Paps turn ſome way on its own center of gra- 
iy, by the ſtruggle of the limbs among 
hemſelves, between which a reſiſtance and 
We <-action would ſtill be given; but this would 
ever advance the center of gravity itſelf, nor 
| F 4 therefore 
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therefore the whole body, to any ſide, nor 
in any direction. They would every where 

be found hanging, like flies catched in a cob. 
web, miſerably ſtarved to death. For the 
evil would be without remedy, If one offer. 
ed to pulldown another, by any means, they 
would meet at their common center of gra- 
vity, and there both remain fixed. One man 
might raiſe an hundred, without any of them 
being brought to touch the earth again; if 
they were but an inch diſtance from it, they 

would ſtill be miſerable, With what fearful Ml 

caution ſhould we then tread on the ground, 
ſo as not to meet with any rebound from it! 
How much are we indebted to the goodneſ 
and wiſdom of Gop, who hath cemented il 
his works otherwiſe, and wrought our ſecu- 
rity by wonderful power! For there was no Wl 
| Epicurean neceſſity of the preſent conſtitu- MW 
tion, but a great poſſibility of the contrary, 

even of this very caſe we are ſpeaking of; let 
us not then think it imaginary and impofli- 
ble, for the contrary obtains not, but by the 
inceſſant action and power of this Being ex- 
erted, in producing a conſtant gravitation, as 
we ſee pretty clearly already, and ſhall ſce WF 
more fully hereafter. And then what good- Wi 
neſs was it in our Creator, to make this our Wi 
| earth 
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| in maſſy and large (which is a diſpoſi- 
In the Atheiſt finds fault with, as ſhall be 
en afterwards) that there might be no ſen- 


eie proportion between it, and thoſe crea- 
tes that were thus to move upon it; that it 
aht not give way inſtead of reſiſting and 
adding, when herds, armies and elephants 
ant a firm obſtacle to puſh them forward in 
n cir progreſſive motion! If a living creature 
it ere to move on a maſs of matter nearly of 
oy bulk, there would be a mutual yielding 


adi rolling between them; although they 
d, Pere impelled to each other by a conſtant gra- 
ation. And this would be always inconve- 
ent, as long as there were any ſenſible pro- 
rtion between the animal and the ſuſtenta- 
gr. But as it is, though our earth is pen- 
lous in the midſt of heaven, our action is 
Peerted on it as againſt a firm baſis, becauſe 


„ its bulk and maſſineſs. 

let 

1i- XXVI. To return then to where we left 
he f in Noz 1, vig. toſhew that matter as a ſo- 
x- A ſubſtance muſt neceſſarily reſiſt all change 
as f its ſtate of reſt or motion; it follows from 
ſce ie argument there mentioned, if it did not 
zd- 


us reſiſt, that then two contradictory pro- 
oiitions would both be true. For the leaſt 


rth 2 atom 


—— - 
* * 
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atom in motion coming upon any quantity «I 
matter at reſt, the whole terraqueous globe, r 
v. g. muſt neceſſarily carry that whole maſs a. 3 1 
long with it, with the fame celerity; becau nl 
it makes no reſiſtance to be put out of a fiat{WW 
of reſt; and yet could not carry it along, mak. 
ing no reſiſtance itſelf to continue in its owl 
ſtate of motion, and therefore not aCting nl 
action being the effect of reſiſtance. Thus thi. 
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at once. Let us ſuppoſe again two equal bo- 
dies encountering each other direQly, auff, 
with equalcelerities; theſe meeting muſt ſtyl 
each other, or penetrate into one another 
dimenſions. One of theſe muſt certainly b 
granted. If the laſt, matter is an unextendei 
ſubſtance, the phantom or ſhadow only dM 
ſolidity : if it is ſaid they are ſtopped, her I 
is a plain poſitive effect produced, by no ail 
tion or cauſe, by nothing, which is a vel 


not the action of matter upon matter, ther 
being no reſiſtance on either ſide; and ther 
is nothing elſe to which the action can be * 
aſcribed. Again, ſince action, preſſure, and 4 
reſiſtance are the ſame thing; and ſince mat 
ter on this ſuppoſition, is incapable of acti! I 
or reſiſtance, it is equally incapable of pre 
ſure 
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f 9 re, as in N* 23 and 24, which ſurely is 
ccance. So matter by ſimple preſſure (or 
ter upon the approach of preſſure) would 
rink up and be contracted into leſs dimen- 
ns (7) ; and this fill farther and farther. 
1 # Thus 
18 

9 JJ ſhall endeavour to give an example to illuſtrate 
"= Ws ſhrinking up by preſſure, becauſe it is ſaid it ſeems 
i ſcure. When a man leans on his ſtick, there is a mu- 
I; 1 al preſſure upwards and downwards between all the 
„a guous parts of it, through the whole length of it, if 


3 1 reſiſts at all. Now if we ſuppoſe it not to reſiſt, or if 
rxreſiſtance were not continued from the one end to the 


rt none, that mid- part would ſhrink up till the two re- 
ing parts met. This ſeems plain enough. I for my part 


er by this mutual preſſure, he would have no ſupport : 
g if the two extremes made reſiſtance, and the middle 


not conceive, if it made no reſiſtance at all, that it 
en uld either ſuffer preſſure, or be of more uſe to him 
It n che ſhadow of a ſtaff. And it is the ſame thing in a- 


* 


caſe where motion is begun in a body, or ſtopt in one. 
e reſiſtance in either caſe ſuppoſes a mutual preſſure 
all the parts contiguous to each other, through the whole 
idity of the body. If matter therefore is denied to reſiſt, 
"lf made incapable to bear preſſure, even though it were 
＋ A reſt, as in the caſe of the ſtaff; or the ſolidity of it is 

4 ©. en away. For it is very obſervable, I think, that this 
ſiſtance and preſſure obtains even where there is no 
otion; as in a heavy body when it lies on the pavement; 
the parts preſs mutually on each other, and therefore 
ke a mutual reſiſtance. And further, from ſuch an in- 
ure * 1 ſtance 
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or other, and therefore makes reſiſtance. Even in the co 
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Thus ſuch unreſiſting matter might __ 
annihilated by preſſure, or rather without it | 
becauſe there is no reſiſtance or repreflure 
That is, it might be annihilated by — 
that is, it is not an impenetrable extende( 
ſubſtance. Therefore I conclude that mah 
ter as a ſubſtance ſolidly extended muſt re. I 
fiſt all change of its ſtate of reſt or motion: ; 4 5 
and that this reſiſtance is as inſeparable fron 
it as ſolid extenſion 1s. 


9 


3 
1 
1 
1 


# 


ſtance as this it can be ſhewn, ove this WAA oth | 
gated through the whole terraqueous globe: for the ae | | 
the pavement immediately in contact with the heavy boo 
preſs againſt and reſiſt it; and the parts in contact wit 
theſe rages and reſiſt them; and ſo on, as _— 


if _ parts could not reſiſt, or bear preſſure, theſe woull b 
ſhrink into nothing, and leave the reſiſting parts to meet 
It is very much to be doubted whether there be ay 'J 1 
matter in the world but what ſuffers ſome kind of preſſure 


heſion of matter, the parts are impelled to one anothe;, 3 
and therefore reſiſt by their impenetrability. Reſiſtance ö 1 F 
therefore is not only made in the congreſs and ſhock «if 
moving bodies, but, which is leſs attended to, in all bo· 


dies, and at all times, whether in reſt or motion. 
nell f 
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| which all turnsin the preſent ſubject, is the 
e coving that a vis inertiæ, or reſiſtance to a 
P yange of its preſent ſtate of reſt or motion 
eſſential to matter; let me be permitted to 
ive another very ſhort and eaſy way of bring- 
s out this concluſion, which is as follows. 
atter reſiſts either by its internal conſtitu- 
on, as it is a ſolid extended ſubſtance ; or 
vom the influence and operation of ſomething 

eternal. To begin with the laſt of theſe, 
matter reſiſts from the influence of ſome 
eternal cauſe, it is either the power of an 
material Being conſtantly exerted upon it, 
r from the inpulſe of other matter. Now 
any man, in order to avoid being forced 
| 3 o own that reſiſtance is eſſential to matter, 
Should ſay it reſiſts by the power of an imma- 
rial being conſtantly exerted upon it, that 
ay he incurs the very thing he would deny, 
nd which I contend for. And it would be 
rangely perverſe to deny the reſiſtance of 
atter, leſt the exiſtence of an immaterial 
Being ſhould be evinced; and yet to own an 
mmaterial Being, in order to deny the reſiſ- 


ance of matter. This therefore cannot be 
aid; but if it ſhould, the cauſe is given up. 
And if one ſhould ſay in the next place, chat 
$ matter re refiſts not internally, but by the external 


impul ſe 
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impulſe of other matter, he affirms a direa 
contradiction: for both the kindsof matter in 
his ſuppoſition (the matter impelling, and the 
matter impelled) muſt be ſuppoſed to re/;/ in 
this very impulſe, or to re/i/t internally, other. 
wiſe the impulſe could have no effect. Thu 
it appears it is not in an adverſary's power u 
ſuppoſe matter reſiſting otherwiſe than by al 
its internal conſtitution, or as it is a ſolid 43 
extended ſubſtance. And if we ſhoull 
ſuppoſe the power of an immaterial Being 
conſtantly exerted upon matter, to make 
it a reſting ſubſtance; this can be no other 
way than as his power is conſtantly exert. 
ed upon it, to make it a ſolid ſubſtanc: ? 
Therefore I conclude, as before, That 1. 
ſtance, or a vis inertiæ, is inſeparable fron 
matter; or is as eſſential a property of it a 
ſolidity. And therefore all the reaſoning 
from the beginning of the ſection hitherto, 
ſo far as it was conditional, or depended up- 1 
on proving that the vis inertiæ was eſſen 
tial to matter becomes now ab/olute and de 
monſtrative. And whatever other truths, 
or conſequences, can be fairly drawn from 1 
this principle hereafter, muſt be ſuch as we 
may confidently rely upon. 
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q e conſequences of the want of active 
= powers in matter, viz. that all 


1 | | | 
„ -22/* Hects commonly aſcribed 70 
certain natural powers reſiding in 
b  1atter are immediately produced 


lil the power of an immaterial Be- 
= 779. Hence à conſtant and uni- 
= ver/al Providence in the material 
3 world, extending to the minuteſt 


ner f 8 

„ £2ings: Hence the neceſſity of an 
„ immaterial Mover in all ſponta- 
„ 7220145 motions, &c. 

2 HE conſequences of the truth eſta. 
ing bliſhed in the laſt ſection are of great 
to, weight both in religion and pbiloſo- 
op- therefore I beg leave ſtill to proceed at 


ure from one of theſe to another, and to 
particular in deducing them. And, firſt, 
chief conſequence that offers to us from 
at hath been ſaid hitherto is, tbe neceſſity 
an immaterial powerful Being, who firſt 


we i 
de this dead ſubſtance matter, originally im- 


preſſed, 
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preſſed, and ſtill continues to impreſs matin NY 
upon it. The firſt thing that appears in hi 
nature, as he is thus diſcovered, is his imm 
teriality, being the powerful Creator au 
Mover of matter; for it is already evident 
and ſhall ſtill be wade mors plain, that fad! 
a powerleſs, dead ſubſtance, as matter, mull 
owe its exiſtence to ſomething elſe. Seins x 
abſurd aſſertion, That every thing in the vori 
was God, or that nothing but God could e 
iſt (a), included in it this plain contradicl $ 
tion of making the effect the ſame thing wil 


5 
1 
| 


natures in the univerſe. For it 1s able BH 
impoſſible that the fame being [Gop] ſhou 
be both material and immaterial ; or void IE. 
all power, as matter is, and at once the or | 4 
gin of all power, as an immaterial Bei 

muſt be. But ap larly it appears * & 


—— 
. oF 
2 

Te 


(a) Præter Deum nulla dari, neque concipi poteſ? P 14 9 
ftantia. Ethic. Part. 1. prop. 14. Una ſubſtantia . 

poteft produci ab alia ſubſtantia. Ibid. prop. 8. Ad 
turam ſubſtantiæ pertinet exiſtere. Ibid. prop. 7. I. * 
nullo alis modo, neque alio ordine a Deo product poturru 
quam preductæ ſunt, prop. 33. | 
not lin 1 
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ing but matter in the Univerſe (b). For 
u tpere were nothing in the Univerſe but a 
4 Witance which reſiſts all change of its pre- 
t ate of reſt or motion, or to which a 
aertiæ is eſſential, it is certain no change 
date could ever have been effected, nor 
„there have been a ſubſtance in nature 
= ch active power could have belonged. 
d univerſally, as every other kind of a- 
iſm aſſerts matter to be endued with cer- 
original powers, which may ſupply the 

Pence of a Deity, or of immaterial Being, 
the world; this fort of reaſoning concludes 
ally againſt them all, by ſhewing the im- 
ui Wi bility of all their hypotheſes at once: and 
9 Ws is obvious to any perſon, without farther 

eing. So that to begin with examining 


on s) In the 46th chapter of his Leviathan he ſays, 
tor 2 world (I mean not the earthly one, that denomi- 
re dhe lovers of it worldly men, but the univerſe, that 

ee whole maſs. of all things that are) is corporeal, 
Ns do ſay body; and hath the dimenſions of magni- 
„namely, length, breadth, and depth: alſo every 
of body is likewiſe body, and hath the like dimen- 
and conſequently every part of the Univerſe is 
and that which is not body is no part of the Uni- 
| And becauſe the Univerſe is all, that which is 
Hart of it is nothing, and conſequently no where, &c. 
Vor. I, G the 
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9 


the nature of matter, and ſhewing its ing. 


1 
4 
1 


tivity, makes the ſhorteſt work with Atheit;® 
of all denominations. And this is a mor 
effectual method, I think, than to deny 1 
exiſtence of matter altogether, in order u 
confute Atheiſts. Beſides, from this way ff J 
firſt diſcovering the Deity, a more ps 
ſcene of providence will immediately appen 
than from any other kind of argument 3 
could have made uſe of. In order to thi 
the confideration of the nature of m_ L- 7 
ſhall be farther purſued; the ſeveral inſtand 
where the power of an immaterial Being Þ£ 7 
exerted upon it, particularly ſhewn ; and ll 
effects, commonly but falſly aſcribed to 9 
tain powers in matter, fhall be reſtored 1 
their proper cauſes, as in right philoſopil q 5 
they ſhould: which method muſt of cout 
carry us into a variety of ſubjects, 
through a great part of natural phil ij 


1 


10 


II. To begin from che univerſal reſiſtua 
of matter as it is a ſolid extended ſubſtand 
from this we may ſatisfy ourſelves of the 3 

ſurdity and falſeneſs of an univerſal Pleu 4 
For, paſſing by at firſt Lucretius's real 1 
| 3 quomam cedendi nulla daret 2 


1 
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x | chere were an infinite plenum, or even but 
ite one in any part of ſpace, ſuppoſing 
0 matter as ſubtile and fluid as poſſible; ſince 
| , mpenetrable it muſt reſiſt, (No 26. ſect. 1.) 

Wd that both in proportion to the celerity 
ch which it was ſtruck, (Ne 4.) as alſo to 
"WH: quantity of ber of particles to 
| quantity of it, or number of partic 


ſtruck at once, (N? 6.) the fluid being 
| : denſeſt poſſible, as without any vacuities, 
Io oppoſition; the refiſtance would be the 
u in the open air, or in an exhauſted re- 
oer (if it be not abſurd to ſpeak of ex- 
Waſting on that ſuppoſition) as in water, or 
Wrcury (c); which is abſolutely contrary to 
* experience. 


= | 
3 Wc) Dr. Pemberton, in his Review of Sir I. Newton's. 
cophy, B. 2. c. 1. ſect. 14. ſpeaking of this ſays, 
and whereas ſuch a fluid whoſe parts are abſolutely 
aooſe together without any intervening ſpaces, muſt 
be a great deal more denſe than water, it muſt reſiſt 
ore than water in proportion to its great denſity ; 
ness we will ſuppoſe the matter, of which this fluid 
am compoſed, not to be endued with the ſame degree 
I = dF inativity as other matter. But if you deprive any 
enn bitance of the property ſo univerſally belonging to 
real other matter, without impropriety of ſpeech it can 
ru <arc* de called by that name.” He might have gone 
ter, I think; for an infinite plenum of matter that 
Ga could 
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experience, But really, in an abſolute pe. q 
num, the diſtinction between fixedneſs ani 1 1 
fluidity would be loſt; and we might as wall [ 
conceive a fiſh to ſwim, or a bird to fly, ul 8 
the heart of marble or adamant, as in ſucd 
a plenum: and then Lucretius's principal : 
takes place. 43 


n * 
—_ 8 — 4.7 * 
— « D's ” _ 
— 2 a <2 R $5<e 


III. Moreover, ſince all bodies encounte 
ing in oppoſite directions, mutually iminit 
or deſtroy the quantity of motion in each 2 : 
ther; for oppoſite forces, if equal, beget ui 
equilibrium, and reſt; or, if unequal, 
exceſs of the greater above the leſs only : 
mains; and ſince this obtains, though in 
leſs degree, when they impinge obliquely ( 
11. ſect. 1.) it follows, That from all ache 4 re 
of body upon body motion is ſtill impaired, 1 4 
the quantity of it conftantly decaying in th: 


niverſe, And here let me intreat my Read 4 
3 


could not reſiſt, nor conſequently re- act, would, accu $ = 
ing to the reaſoning in No 26. ſect. 1. upon pre 
(or rather without it) ſhrink up into leſs dimenic 
and one ſingle ſtroke would annihilate as much of it, $ 

where the preſſure would have been otherwiſe prop 4 
ed: that is, I conceive the whole of it in an abdlf 
/.plenum. And then indeed it would have been mat 


in no propriety of ſpeech. 
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examine this concluſion well, and if it is 
Hhtly inferred, to admit it, and the conſe- 
ences of it, honeſtly. Now ſince matter 
u Innot re-excite the motion in itſelf; it fol- 
Iss that as an immaterial Power firſt im- 
fled motion on matter, ſo it ſtill re- pro- 
ces the motion loſt, and makes up the de- 
s ſuſtained. And upon this account, nei- 
r the Epicurean, nor any other atheiſti- 
Wl ſyſtem of the univerſe, could have been 
rnal, where there is no immaterial Mover 
repair the decays of motion. One of the 
tit wonderful ways, to us, of exciting loſt 
ton in matter ( if one way were more 
n Wnderful than another) is that of elaſticity. 
ee force of reſtitution is an immediate im- 
mon by an immaterial Mover; for it re- 
mis impreſſion, as its having moment in 
bei reſilition ſhews (ſee Ne 19. ſect. 1.) But 
en from the congreſs of ſuch bodies, more 
tion is excited, than was in them before 
on 6 > (ſhock. Huygenius hath demonſtrated, a- 
ae ng other ſurprizing properties of the con- 
9 Wis of ſuch bodies, that if a ſeries of them 
re placed ſo, that they might i impinge on 
h other directly, their quantities of mat- 
being in a geometrical proportion, and if 


G 3 the 
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the leaſt is impelled againſt the next greatet 
the quantity of motion will be increaſed A 
each of them to the laſt. Now if there“ 
a hundred bodies in the ſeries, and if : 
quantity of matter in each be double that il 
the former, the ſmalleſt in the ſeries bein 
impelled againſt the next greateſt, the oy J 
tity of motion, or force, in the laſt, will h 

two million of million, three hundred think 

eight thouſand four hundred and eighty i : 
million, eight hundred and ſeven chou | 
fix hundred and fifty fix times greater tu 
it was in the firſt: or the force in the A 

will be to that in the firſt, as the num 4 
2,338486,807656.13 to 1. 1. (4). This nun 
So 
(4) Let the bodies be A, B, C,D, Gre. and as 1 

4, 8, &c. if the diſtance betwixt A and B is call 3 
the diſtance of the center of gravity from B will E 1 
The velocity of this center before the ſhock is as „ 1 1} 
as 7 after it; and the diſtance of B from it as f ati q 
— time. The whole velocity of B is 3, and the u 4 
ter of it as 23 ſo its moment is as 3. Juſt ſo, the 9 
locity of the center of W | | 
of + (B's celerity) or 3; and C's celerity double 2 
or 33 its matter as 43 its moment Wanne as 7 A 1 
D's celerity is 5 of (C's celerity) +, or 4, ; its m 
zz; and its moment £4, Cc. Thus the ſeveral moni 
in the laſt 99 bodies are the ſeveral powers of 3; "ll 
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r upon trial will be found exact, I pre- 
me; ſo that if the firſt was impelled with 
but 


the laſt it is? , which number is 2, 338486, 807656. 
99/12, &c. The velocity is juſt as much increaſed» 
che motion begins at the greateſt body. Mr. Her- 
3 (Scholium Prop. 42. lib. 1. of his Phoronomia) 
ſomewhat a different number, viz. 23385 2c- 
W2310; but it is by taking the logarithm of ; equal 
0. 1249388; whereas, carried to more places, it is 
249387 3660829995, Cc. The ſecond number 
ch be hath in the ſame Scholium, viz. 27103713- 
1 3146067 ſhould be 27104073502347682, for a like 

x zſon ; which is the decreaſe of the velocity, if the mo- 
* n begin at the leaſt; or of the moment, if it begin 
in. 1 the greateſt, See alſo Mr. Mhiſton concerning this, 
'Y Ct. 5th, on Sir I. Newton's mathematical ph iloſophy. 
10 4 numbers and account are ſomething different; but he 
el! 2 ancludes thus: Where (ſays he) in the former caſe 
be is ſeen a moſt prodigious increaſe of celerity; and in the 
nter, a more ſtupendous augmentation of the quantity 
of motion.“ So far is the Carteſian notion from being 
e, that the ſame quantity of motion is always preſerv- 
In che world. See with reſpect to this Volfius's 
„ent. Mechan. Theor. 85. and the Scholium of it. 
deed it is plain to the ſenſe, that from the action of 

6 dies upon bodies, mation is {till decaying in the uni- 
rſe, and reaſon eſtabliſhes this ſtill more authentically. 
two bodies encounter with equal force, it is extin- 
iſhed in both ſides; and this is no leſs true when they 
e elaſtic, than when they are unelaſtic. The motion 
wa of * is 
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but as much force as the ſtrength of a chil 
could impreſs, the force in the laſt would be = 
inconceivable. The battering rams of anti. 4 4 5 
quity, or the modern cannon would C 4 iS 
help us to form a notion of it. How then i; 

it poſſible to conceive that poor ſluggiſh mat. 
— ſhould ſo prodigiouſly increaſe the quat- 23 


is certainly once wholly extinguiſhed in both caſes; 7 1 
if contrary force doth it in one caſe, it cannot not do it in h i 
other, be it re-excited what way it will: and if matte I | 
cannot move itſelf in any caſe, it cannot move itt 
here: whence the concluſion is obvious. As I have fai 1 | 
above then, I wiſh men would examine this argumen i 
on all ſides ; and if they cannot find a fault in it, tw . 
they would embrace the conſequences of it with a pli 3 5 
loſophical ingenuity. I am of opinion, and think! A 1 
would be eaſy to ſhew it, if one had leiſure to u 2 1 
through the ſeveral particulars, that unleſs an immater: 1 3 > | 
al Power continually re-excited motion in the maten "Y 
univerſe, all motion would ſtop in it, in a very ſhorf 4 3 
time, perhaps in leſs than half an hour, except that 1 
planets would run out in ftreight-lined directions. And 
then what a face of things ſhould we have Darkne, 
filence, and unſucceſfive reſt. For certainly matter 1 9 
itſelf can purſue no end, obey no law, nur change the d. | : 
rection of its motion, nor any way alter its preſent Hat: * i. 
and ſince in all motions in the univerſe an end is purſu 

a law obeyed, the direction changed; and ſince in all i 
remarkable phznomena of nature there is a circulation 
of motion; the truth of what I here ſuggeſt muſt be } 
pretty obvious to any thinking perſon, ti 
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Rity of motion in itſelf, without a foreign 


0 J Fauſe, an immaterial Power! And yet rightly 
i 1 donſidered, this is not more wonderful, than 
hat a ſtone, as ſoon as one lets it go, ſhould 


degin to move to the earth, and ſtill ruſh 
Y ward with a greater and greater rapidity. 
If this laſt motion were ſeen but rarely, the 
chools of philoſophers would haye 3 full 
fit: nor is there any one ſo little curious, 
ho would not go far to ſee ſuch a rare 
Wight, if it happened but once a year. But 
the mere difference of happening frequently 
= or /2/dom cannot change the nature of a 
hing truly wonderful in itſelf, The con- 
fancy of an appearance is not a mark of 
0 he fatal neceſſity of it; but of the goodneſs 
m FT pf that Being who makes it conſtant for our 
i benefit; which is the preſent caſe, as was 
id above, N* 2 5. of the laſt ſeclon. 


AIV. As elaſticity in general hath ſomething 


1 Wvery ſurprizing in it, ſo that of the air de- 
mo erves our particular notice, What is called 


11 2 gclaſticity, or ſpring in the air, is only a re- 
pulſive force exerted between its particles (e). 


1 | For 

4 (e) See fGraveſande's Introdut?. ad Phil. Newton. 
„„ 2. . 13. Experiment.3. and the reaſoning upon it, 
N | where 
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For if a certain quantity of matter, as te 7 
compreſſed air in a condenſing engine, exerts 
a force to dilate itſelf every way (1 peaking 
after the common manner, as if it were ac. 
tive) and take up more room, the parts f i 
it have a tendency to recede from eachother, 
No ſort of attraction can explain ſuch an | 
appearance, Nor will little elaſtic want 
rolled up like the ſpring of a watch, not = | 3 | 
ſmall globules repleniſhed with yet a more 1 BP 
ſubtil elaſtic matter, agree with the perfect F 
fluidity obſerved as much in all degrees of Wi 
the compreſſion of the air, as in its dilats- 3 : 
tion (F): not to mention chat theſe bo. 9 
—_ 3 


- M7 Ss 
* 1 
EY 
* 


where he ſays, Seguitur ab rem conflare ex partibus |: 1 
mutud non tangentibus, & 4 eſe mutud repellentibus. Tam 
particularum proprietatem in multis occaſionibus detegi j jay 2 1 1 
vidimus; illamgue & hic obtinere ſatis patet; cauſa u, 1 
bujus nos omnino latet, & pro lege nature ipſa haben 
eft, ut ex diftis inter No 4 et 5 liguet. In which . 
as much is meant, I believe, as I here expreſs; vix. tha 
the repellency between the particles of air is the imm - 9 
diate effect of the power of God. He ſays after No. * 
Naſtri enim reſpectu non intereft an quid immediati d % 
voluntate pendeat, an verò mediante causd, cujus nullan 2 
ideam habemus, producatur. 2 i 
(f) In onni enim expanſione, aut cumpreſſione, purticule 4 a 


fecil meener ine ſo Idem ibid. And Sir J. Nu. 3 
1 
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WT theſes explain elaſticity by elaſticity. Whence 
che particles of air muſt repel; and keep each 
other at a diſtance : and the repulſive force 
muſt be conceived to be between every par- 
I ticle alike. For if it were not, the greater 
IT force would ſtill prevail on the leſs, diſpofing 
the particles at equal diſtances, till an equi- 
librium were ſettled through the whole maſs. 
Therefore any quantity of air, how little ſo- 

ever, repels all the reſt as ſtrongly, as it is 
a repelled by it: or the force of any part caun- 

eradis the force of the whole mats, This 

force is equal to the weight of the whole ſu- 
perincumbent atmoſphere ; or the weight of 
a column of water thirty one feet high, or 


ern ſpeaking of this, (Opt. p. 371, edit. 3.) ſays, © It 
( ſeems allo to follow from the production of air and 
un <©* vapour. The particles, when they are ſhaken off 
„from bodies by heat or fermentation, ſo ſoon as they 
are beyond the reach of the attraction of the body, 
« receding from it, and alſo from one another, with 
great ſtrength, and keeping at a diſtance, (6 as ſume- 
ne- R$ © times to take up above a million of times more ſpace 
mM « than they did before in the form of a denfe body. 
 » leible, by feigning the particles of air to be ſpringy 
and ramous, or rolled up like hoops, or by any other 
means than a repulſive power. 2 
bay of 
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mercurial equatur. 


ceri; and the ſcholium of it. at- 


of a column of mercury twenty eight inches 
high, and whoſe baſe is the ſame with the 2 
portion of the air we take (g): and this when 1 4 
the air is not compreſſed, but in the ſane 
ſtate with the outward atmoſphere. Now 
the uſe that I would make of this is, to ſhew 
that, abſtracting from the reaſoning in N* al 
14, 15 and 16. ſect. 1. this is another con- 4 j 1 
tradictory appearance, unleſs we call in aa 
immaterial Mover, that a thin film of a 
(for the whole force muſt be lodged in that, 
by what was ſaid juſt now) of a foot ſquare, 
v. g. whoſe natural reſiſtance doth not a- 
mount to one grain, ſhould yet reſiſt, ani 
ſupport a weight, that might be a load for ⁶ 
an elephant. The weight of a whole cubic 
foot of air is but about 506 grains, and the 
weight of ſuch a film would ſcarce bea 506th i 
part of that (5); and the pillar of water, or 
(g) Walfius, Element. Airemetrice, theor. 1, Ela, 
atris inferioris æguatur ponderi totius ſuperioris ipſi incum- 
bentis. And cor. 1. Quoniam pondus atris ſuperioris in 
Feriori incumbentis equatur ponderi colummæ aquee, cujus 
eadem cum volumine aeris baſis, ſed altitudo triginta units 
pedum, vel etiam columne mercuriali, cujus altitudo 28 8 
digitorum; elater aeris inferioris eidem colummæ agueæ, & x 


(b) Bid. prebl. 5. Inuenire pondys unius. pedia c˙ę 


_ _ 
1 


4 
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Watmoſphere, ſupported weighs about one 


| thouſand nine hundred and eighty four pound, 
4 a cubic foot of water weighing about 64. 


pound.) But if we conſider that the elaſtic 
= N force of the air is reciprocally as the volume 
Into which it may be compreſſed, and that 

ve, fix, or ſeven atmoſpheres may be thrown 
ato the condenſing engine 55 this ſingle 
rain of air makes a reſiſtance that would 
q ſupport ſeveral tun weight. And all this at 
1 a diſtance, and without material preſſure or 
action, or coming into actual contact with 
the weight ſo ſuſtained: fo certain is it that 
in inviſible hand intervenes here] Nothing 
ran act where it is not; nor therefore matter 
beyond its own terminating ſurface. No hu- 


4 95 
„ 4 * 
bs | | 
1 * 

* . 


man power, or invention, could bring the 
2% Particles of air into actual cunt like thoſe 
of water. They would then reſiſt like thoſe, 
_ 
„nd gravitate equally perhaps. It is no lefs 
_ than a downright contradiction that the leſs 
che particles of matter are, their force and 


i action ſhould be the greater. The very con- 
Wrary of this is evident, Matter can only re- 


(i) See bid theor. . elateris aeris. compreſſi eft ad, 
Sc. and Mr. Hawkſby's experiments. 
| fiſt 
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fiſt in proportion to its quantity ; and that by ft 
actual preſſure and contact. That a ſlender | q 
film of air ſhould ſupport a weight greater 
than the maſſieſt beam could, without touch 
or preſſure, is plainly impoſſible. Let me en- 
deavour to render this appearance obvious i 4 
and familiar, by a plain and eaſy compariſon, 4 
If the leaves of a book, all in a parallel ſitu. 3 
ation, and without coming to touch each 1 
other, ſhould ſupport a weight of many thou- 43 F 
ſand pounds, even without touching or * 43 : | 
ing any communication with it; no body 


ing was not exerted in performing ſuch an £ Ni 
effect; for every one of theſe leaves would 3 
concur as little in it, as if they were not N 
there. And ſuch an effect is performed hour. | 

ly, conſtantly ; round us, over our heads. 4 


v. If then we lay together what hath been 2 F 
concluded No 14, 1 5, 16, 17,26 of the lf | F 
ſect. and No 3 and 4. of this; it follows tha! 
whatever matter is ſaid to attract, whateve 

matter is ſaid to repel, whatever matter j 
ſaid to reſtore itſelf; whatever matter is heavy, | Z 
or tends to a center, whatever matter is =o 
— is but comparative heavineſo, and pe. I 


1 
haps * 

4 

4 

F 4 
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haps all theſe various motions are reducible 
Js attraction and repulſion); in a word, mat- 
5 | er of all ſorts, is but a dead ſubſtance in theſe 
$ effects; and it is another Being that performs 
u. And therefore the deſcent of heavy bo- 
3 1 dies by gravitation, or (again) by the laws of 
1 Þydroſtatics (which are but the methods of 
aavitation as it obtains in fluids) the running 
f rivers, the riſe of vapours, the fall of rains, 
43 he motions of the clouds and wind, the nl. 
I 5 of the waves; in ſhort all the motions 
T 1 oe obſerve in the heavens, or on the earth, 
e. Peoept the ſpontaneous motions of animals, 
nd the immediate conſequences of theſe (of 
which exception yet more hereafter) are the 
Immediate work of the firſt cauſe ; as allo the 
Production of all vegetable and animal bodies, 
And all the mechanical motions that exiſt in 
theſe when produced (of which alſo more by 
ind by) are to be aſcribed to his immediate 
N ficiency and power, For all theſe, without 
cception, are but the efe#s of the natural 
I | ers of matter (as they are called) and thoſe 
, « | Powers are no other than the forces immedi- 
Preh impreſſed by him, in certain circumſtan- 
pes, to overcome its reſiſtance to motion; 
i called natural powers, becauſe of the 
| conſtancy 
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conſtancy and regularity of the effect, the | 9 
circumſtances remaining the ſame (I): Thi 1 


b, 

1 

(+) The Kot 7 BW and conſtancy of theſe effeds, i 2 

is the reaſon, I think, why we generally fancy them the X 

2 of matter upon matter only: but as I ſaid =} 2 

nſtancy of an effect is no mark of the neceſſity « i 3 

ws but of ſomething elſe, (ſee Ne 3. of this.) It is a ll 

unaccountable prejudice to be entertained by reaſonabl 4 j | 
men and philoſophers, that no deſigning cauſe, but ſuch Þ 

a paſſiue and neceſſary one as matter, could obſerve ſuch 3 

regularity and proportion! We ought to make juſt the | 1 

contrary concluſion: for a deſigning, intelligent Cauſe i I 'S 


S |9 


neceſſary in all proportion and regularity. (The wort J 4 
of chance and dead matter could not be ſo qualified. 4 
And this is not only in the firſt inſtitution of the propor: nl 
tion, but in the conſtant obſerving of it. The a&tio nl 
of gravity decreaſes, as the ſquares of the diſtances be 3 
' tween the gravitating bodies increaſe : As this is an ar 4 
| bitrary inftitution, which no mechaniſm can accour | q 4 
for; ſo no man, I believe, that ſeriouſly reflects upon 
it, can imagine that it could be mechanically obſerei 2 
It is this very particular therefore that eſtabliſhes the con- 
trary of what is commonly drawn from it. Dr. . 
ſande ſays, in the place cited above, at Ne 17. ſect. 1. I 
Sed illam [gravitatem] non ſequi ex ullo impactu, jum 
teges nobis notas, clart patere contendimus. What cauſe K 11 
is ſo proper to act regularh in certain circumſtances, ani 
proportionably at certain diſtances, as an infinitely power 
and knowing one? Indeed if we were to impreſs a forc 2 
on but one ſingle particle of matter, it would be im- 3 
— for us to obſerve ſuch a regularity and propos i b 

tio, 


[ 
I © 
1 


{ 


0 
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a ſurprizing, active ſcene ; quite different 
om Lucretius's view of nature — Tofu 
video 

n, without exceeding, or coming ſhort. And hence 
ough there is no conſequence in arguing from us to 
) we think no intelligent being can perform ſuch an 
oiserſal effect. Hence again, what we think the power 

vo being can reach to, we aſcribe to a cauſe void of 

power, dead matter and blind neceſſity, as the like- 
to perform great things! This is not as it ſhould be 
lloſophy bids us ſeek out an adequate cauſe for every 
eg, which certainly we ſhall find, if we reaſon rightly ; 
there is not a defect of reaſon in the nature of things, 
lain the preſent phænomenon how we will, we muſt 
have recourſe to this Being, for the proportion and 
wlarity of it, both in the inſtitution and obſervance : 
ſhift, no ſophiſtry can ſave us from this neceſſity. It is 
ur power, it is ſaid, to excite electricity in amber, wax, 
; to hammer ſteel, or heat it in the fire again. Not 
. nquire minutely here what it is we do, or how much 


the effect we perform; I ſay all this is true, nor ſee 

inconvenience from it. There is no difference, as 
he regularity, between exerting the power immedi- 
* himſclf, and planting it to be regularly exerted by 
=o eer, if that were otherwiſe poſſible : and it will appear 
urn oe, that this is not the only inſtance, where the in- 
= Wc power of God condeſcends to act upon our ſpon- 


ous ellection, (ſee No 21 of this) and this without 
ill conſequence in philoſophy. If there are certain 
via excited by rubbing amber, glaſs, &c. that drive 
Ly, or bring nearer, light bodies; which is not impoſ- 
yet what attracts or repels theſe effluvia? They 
ſtill ſluggiſb, inert little bodies that reſiſt all change 
ol. I H of 
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video per inane gerires,—where chance nil 


dead atoms manage the buſineſsof the world 3 
Tir 
of ſtate. We can neither proceed in infinitum, to ode F 
and other effluvia; nor find the firſt moving princig; 
in matter of any ſort. = 
Upon the preceding reaſoning, andthe whole ſubjc il 
this paragraph, it hath been obſerved, <* That by my 20 
to find more than mechaniſm in nature, ſome willthi8 
I take too much of mechaniſm away, while on ever ; : 3 
© occaſion I make immaterial principles interfere, wil 4 
I ſhould rather reſerve, cum dignus vindice nodus : = F 
that upon this account this argument, in the preſa 
& diſpoſition of it, will be apt to ſhock many reader 1 & 
But it is anſwered, that ſince the particulars mention 
in this paragraph are the conſequences of that princy 4 1 
laid down in No 14 and 15, and afterwards concuil . 
No 26 of the laſt ſection; if there were any hazard 4 I 
owning them, then indeed my adverſaries could preſs i 
upon me, and make me ſtand by them, or relinquilu 12 
principle that infers them. If that principle is allo 3 
then, I cannot abandon theſe conſequences of it. = 
if it is wrong, it would be fooliſh in me to think ful 1 
a piece of ſophiſtry ſhould paſs undetected. All there 
turns on that. As to mechaniſm, I ſhall conſider i 
exactly as I am capable of hereafter. Only let me off 
ſerve here, that I am not ſingular in advancing 904 1 
things: a much greater man carries the argument 4 
the ſame length. Let it be allowed me to tranſcribe ® 
paſſage. It is in Dr. Claris Demonſtration, Cc. 
2. p. 300. edit. 4. and p. 221. edit. 6. A things thats 
done in the world (ſays he) are done either daa j 
Ged hinjel / ly created intelligent Peings : matter be 
2 


4 I 
70 
4 

el 
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he admirable mechaniſm diſcovered in the 
Wructure of a plant or animal, is not only 
ee. effect of his wiſdom and {kill in the firſt 
1 bntrivance, but the minuteſt office in the 
conomy is inceſſantly performed by his al- 
gighty finger. His power 1s ſtill working 


c, us, round us, within us, in every part 


eus. And this we may be aſſured of, if de- 
onſtration is to be relied on. In thoſe fright- 
f 4 3 Vdently not at all capable of any laws or powers whatſo- 
wv , any more than it 1s capable of intelligence excepting 
| is one negative power, that every part of it will al- 
1 and neceſſarily continue in that ſtate, whether of reſt 
= motion, wherein it at preſent is. So that all thoſe things 
14 YZ ich we commonly ſay are the effects of the natural powers 

Vatter and laws of motion; of gravitation, attraction, 


C he like; are indeed (if we will ſpeak firiftly and pro- 
E ly) the effects of God's acting upon matter continually 
every moment, either immediately by himſelf, or 
mately by ſame created intelligent Being : (which obſer- 
ion, by the by, furniſhes us, as has been before noted, 
th an excellent natural demonſtration of Providence.) 
ſequently [pray let the following words be marked] 
e is no ſuch thing, as what men commonly call the 
nature, or the power of nature. The courſe of 
re, truly and properly ſpeaking, is nothing elſe but the 
of God, producing certain effects in a continued, re- 
ar, conſtant, and uniform manner which courſe or 
nner of acting, being in every moment perfectiy arbitra- 
is as eaſy to be altered at any time, as to be preſerved. ' 


H 2 ful 


7 let 
* lt 
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ful things, forms and tempeſts, thoſe which 
look likeſt the want of government in the 
world, earthquakes and volcano's; this truth 
lets us ſee the God of nature, wiſely, know- 
ingly, for the beſt purpoſes, puſhing, ordering 
every particle and every atom. Wiſdom and 
knowledge prefide even there; and all will 
be well. He hath not given the reins of the 
world out of his hands; nor planted the laws 
by which it is to be governed, in brute-mat- 
ter. To ſay he hath lodged in matter, cer- 
, tain powers, whereby events are to be direct. 
ed, is but one degree removed from Epicu. 
rean neceſſity (I); and to ſay he ſtill ſuper- 
intend; 

() I here beg leave to cite another paſſage from the 
ſame author. It is part 2. p. 16. edit. 4. and p. 14. edit. 6. 
Let from the beginning of the paragraph be read; what 
is to the purpoſe here follows: For not to ſay that, ſce- 
ing matter is utterly incapable of obeying any laws, thi 
very original laws of motion themſelves cannot continue ti 
take place, but by ſomething ſuperior to matter, continual- 
Iy exerting on it a certain force or power according to ſuch 
certain and determinate laws; tis now evident beyond queſ- 
tion, that the bodies of all plants and animals, much the 
maſt conſiderable parts of the world, could not poſſibly have 


been formed by mere matter, according to any general laws 
of motion. And not only ſo; but that moſt univerſal prit- 
ciple of gravitation itſelf, the ſpring of almoſt all the great 
and regular inanimate motions in the world, anſwering (as 


TI hinted 
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intends the execution of theſe powers him- 
ſelf though it is more pious, is ſcarce bet- 
ter philoſophy ; for beſides the impoſſibility 
of planting powers in matter inconſiſtent 
with the nature and eſſence of it, a Being, 
who by the excellency of his nature, is ne- 
ceſſarily every where preſent, all- knowing 
and almighty, doth not want to be relieved 
of a part of the taſk. Such philoſophy ſuits 
only Lucian's deities, 


Vl. This point of a conſtant impreſſion 
made upon matter ab extra is wonderfully 
plain, if we conſider the motion of the earth 


8 / hinted in my former diſcourſe) not at all to the ſurfaces 
H bodies, (by which alone they act one upon another) but 
entirely to their ſolid content; cannot poſſibly be the reſult 
„any motion originally impreſſed on matter, but muſt of neceſ- 
= /ity be cauſed by ſomething which penetrates the very ſelid 
= /ub/tance of all bodies, and continually puts forth in them 
2 force, or power entirely different from that by which 
matter acts on matter, Which is, by the way, an evident 
demonſtration, not only of the world's being made originally 
a ſupreme intelligent Cauſe ; but moreover, that it de- 
Pendo every moment on ſome ſuperior Being, for the pre- 
W /crvation of its frame; and that all the great motions in 
are cauſed by ſome immaterial Power, not having origi- 
nally impreſſed a certain quantity of motion upon matter, 
bt perpetually and actually exerting itſelf every moment 
in every part of the world. 
H 3 and 
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and planets. Thoſe prodigious maſſes of 
maiter ſimply propelled, though that alone 
requires ſome almizhty Mover, would move 
on for ever through the endleſs regions of 
ſpace, in one uniform direction; ſince by N 
11. of the laſt they as much reſiſt a change 
of the direction, as of the quantity of their 
motion, theſe two being really inſeparable, Þ 
But rolling round as they do, they are con- 
tinually turned in from this direction, and a 
new one is impreſſed upon them every in- 
ſtant; or the reſiſtance they make to chang: 
the direction is overcome inceſſantly, 1 
would not be enough to overcome it in 2. 
ny one inſtant, ſince they would immed: 
ately ceaſe to roll round. When a ſtone is 
whirled round in one end of a ſtring, the o- 
ther end of which is held in the hand, its 
thus kept changing the direction continual- 
ly, and not by any tendency in the ſtone it-i 
ſelf; for if left to its own tendency, it flis | 
off in a linetouching thecurve it deſcribesin 
that point: it is the action of the ſtring upon 
it that begets this conſtant change of direction. 
Juſt ſo, any great body in the heavens, re- 
volving about a central body, would inceſ. 
ſantly fly off from its orbit, if the porcer of 
the firff Mover, anſwering to the action of 
Hens the 
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the ſtring in this familiar inſtance, did not 
keep it in. In circular motion nothing is 
more certain than centrifugal force; that is 
a tendency to leave the circular motion, and 
run on in a ſtrait line; and therefore nothing 
is more certain, than a centripetal force in 
ſuch motion, that is an extraneous power 
impreſſed to overcome this tendency, and 
bring it inceſſantly back (m). If we ſhould 
ſay with Des Cartes, that a fluid circulating 
round might overcome the reſiſtance of a re- 


(in) I cannot help thinking that the ancient ſage Py- 
thagoras, conſidering he was no ordinary geometer, and 
the firſt author of the Copernican ſyſtem, had this very 
centrifugal force, and contrary centripetal impulſe in 
view, who, after having aſſerted God to be . g x- 
ci Tay 0\wy, adds, that he is, xUXAwv &Tt&)lo xlyacig, the mo- 
tion, or mover of all circles. Indeed a circular mo- 
tion is (if I may be allowed ſuch an expreſſion) a circle 
of wonders. But I muſt quote this whole paſſage of 
Pythagoras, as I find it cited before his aurea carmina. 
'O A O ig, (ſays he) eur; d By us Twis viruogow ixle; Ta5 
0. aXITUNCEWG, A by EQUTY dg & N TY, KUXNY EWIOKOT WY 
TH0% Tas Yeo ag ii" XfaJi; iwy TWY, GAWY GIWNWN, iH 
ra GUT Jura pray i νν αννο Tarruy' © i Bray Owrnp 
.I T%)np, vs H Woxwo; x. T. A, What means this 25 - 
rg Twy GUTS Ouyd pewy — epywy ? What I then aſſert through 
this whole ſection is no new notion, if Pythagoras aflerts 
that God himſelf is the exerter of all his own power ; 
which I think theſe words import. 
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volving planet to change its direction; beſides 
the other inconſiſtencies in ſuch a ſuppoſiti. 
on (n), it is obſervable that this but multiplies 
the neceſſity of the action of the firſt Being, 
out of an unwillingneſs to admit it. For 
that centripetal impulſe, which is neceſſary 
to be given to the revolving body in every 
point of its orbit, muſt be ſuppoſed to be 
given here to every part of this fluid, inevery 
point of its revolution; ſince it is ſuppoſed 
a fluid, and nota continuous, ſolid maſs. The 
evaſion contrived for this, vi. an univerſal 
Plenum, whereby the extreme parts of any 
vortex are kept in by the confines of the 
neighbouring yortices, hath been ſhewn to 
be falſe, No 2. of this. And allowing it 
were true, the motion conſumed by attriti- Wt 
on at the extremes, ought to be renewed 
at the center by the power of the ſame 
Being (). There is alſo this particular 
that merits our attention in the motion of 
theſe great bodies, that it is this centripetal 
impulſe that keeps the projectile force con- 
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(2) See what Dr. Pemberton ſays of this, in his View, 
&c. 5. 2. ch. 1. ſect. 2. 

(o) In the fame place he ſays, There is another 
“ remark made upon this motion by our author; which 
$6 is, that ſome vivifying force would be continually ne- 
++ cellary at the center of the motion,” ſtantly 
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ſtantly in vigour ; for between everylaſt cen- 
tripetal impulſe, and laſt projectile force, a 
new projectile tendency 1s generated. If it 
= were otherwiſe, that is, if the direction were 
changed in every part of the orbit, and no 

new centripetal force impreſſed, to help to 
generate a new tendency along the tangent; 
which, I think, implies no contradiction to 
be ſuppoſed (p); no body could perform 
above half a revolution, let the firſt projectile 
force impreſſed be as great as it can be ſuppoſ- 
ed: for it is contradictory to ſuppoſe that one 
individual impulſe ſhould make it move in two 
WT oppoſite directions; as it ought to do at the 
two extremities of the ſame diameter of its 
curve. Therefore in this motion, thus con- 


ſidered, there is a conſtant impairing of the 
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If a firm unelaſtic obſtacle change the direction of 
a moving body, alſo unelaſtic, no new force will be im- 
preſſed on it: and if we ſhould ſuppoſe this done con- 
| ſtantly, for half a revolution, it will come up to the caſe 
here expreſſed. For, as was ſaid in No 11. ſect. 1. 
whatever changes the direction of a body in motion 
without adding a new force to it, takes off one of the 
compounding forces. And we cannot conceive in one 
ſingle impulſe any part of the compounding force to be 
in quite an oppoſite direction; eſpecially ſince compound- 
ing forces begin to oppoſe each other, when the angle 
formed by the lines of their directions becomes obtuſe. 
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ſtill generating a new projectile tendency. 


for this mechanically, and without intereſt- 


parts of this fluid? Any part of it muſt be 
conſidered as conſiſting of yet other parts: it 
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former quantity of motion, by the conſtant Ml 
change of direction; and as conſtant a repa. Wl - 
ration of it, by the new centripetal impulſes, Ml 


VII. Let us next conſider the coheſion of 
matter, and we ſhall find that et demon- 
ſtrates more palpably, if poſſible, the immedi. 
ate power of God impreſſed on it, than 1. 
tion doth; and that upon all the parts, to 
ſuch a minuteneſs as our thoughts can never iſ 
purſue, and to an univerſality, that admits of i 
no exception, but by a contradiction, Al 
the ways that men have attempted to account 


ing the immediate power of God, have been 
no better than a ſuppoſing the thing to be ac- 
counted for. Thus when it is ſaid, that this 
is the effect of ſome ſuperincumbent or ſur- 
rounding fluid, that binds, and keeps toge- 
ther the parts of matter; this cannot be true 
of all the parts of matter, The queſtion re- 
curs, what is the cauſe of the coheſion of the 


the coheſion of theſe parts is not accounted 
for, but ſuppoſed; and then theſe ſuppoſed 


to be the cauſe of the coheſion of other parts 
of 
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of matter, nothing at all is accounted for (9). 


Beſides, a ſurrounding fluid could not cauſe 
| : the 


) And this is no leſs true in other reſpects than that 
of coheſion. To account for the gravity of bodies, by a 
vibrating elaſtic medium, is to account for one power 
of matter by another unaccounted for power of it, 
whence of conſequence neither is accounted for. 
When we are ſearching for a motive power in nature, 
and theſe vibrations are ſuppoſed, it amounts to little 
more than ſuppoſing motion in matter to account for 
motion in matter. Or when this elaſticity is made to 
conſiſt in the mutual repulſe of the particles of this me- 
dium; it is as if we ſhould ſay, ſome parts of matter 
are impelled to each other, becauſe other parts recede from 
each other. This ſays nothing to the origin of motive 
power. It is true, when the immediate material impulſe 
that produces ſuch or ſuch an effect, can be fairly proved, 
it is ſo much advancement in philoſophy; but it does not 
much towards the ſolution of this queſtion, whether 
all is material impulſe ; or whether there is an im- 
material Mover at the head of nature ? If ſome great 
philoſopher ſhould tell one, who wanted aſſiſtance in 
the ſolution of this queſtion, that he could aſſign the 
mechanical cauſe of ſuch a power of matter, and 
the mechanical cauſe of that cauſe, and another of 


that, and ſo on for ten or a hundred ſteps ; but for want 


of the next mechanical cauſe above the laſt, he could 
go no farther ; his ſcholar would be juſt where he was. 
Can we not come to the knowledge of the firſt imme- 
chanical cauſe, but by the Anotoledge of {till another me- 
chanical 
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the parts of other matter to ſtick together, 
and make up a ſolid ſubſtance, but by pref. 
ſure on them, gravitation towards them, or 
being attracted by them: but we have ſeen 
that theſe are the impulſes of an immaterial 
Agent, and no powers inherent in matter, 
The hypotheſis of hamul: or branchings, that 
keep together the parts of bodies, by being 
entangled and implicated into one another, i; 
liable to equal difficulty; for ſtill it remains 


to be explained what makes the parts of 
theſe hooks ſo firmly cohere. 


VIII. But we may be ſatisfied from the 
reaſoning above, that this cohefion is the et- 
fect of the conſtant action of the Author of 
matter upon it. For matter conſidered ſim- 
ply in itſelf, can only reſiſt a change of its 
ſtate of reſt, in proportion to its quantity, 
and is incapable of any greater degree of re- 


chanical one; Then the ſearch is ſuppoſed endlefs, 
Where would we turn next, if we could give the me- 
chanical cauſe of gravity ? 'To ſearch the me- 
chanical cauſe of that cauſe ? At laſt, becauſe our facul- 
ties cannot go higher, we muſt leave the whole in doubt. 
It is eaſy here to miſtake the end of our enquiries, and 10 
think ourſelves diſappointed in finding what we firft ſet 
out in ſearch of; to wit, The firſt and immechanical cauſe. 


ſiſtance, 
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ſiſtance, without ſome external action to keep 
it in that ſtate. 2 A will make a double re- 
ſiſtance, and 3 A a triple reſiſtance, to be 
moved with the ſame celerity, as once A. It 
W is contradictory to imagine it can make more 
reſiſtance. For, let us ſuppoſe as much force 
WF applicd to it as would overcome this reſiſt- 
ance to be moved with a certain degree of ce- 

W lcrity; and if we ſuppoſe it yet to reſiſt more, 
WF fince there is not an equilibrium between the 
two forces, we ſuppoſe it to move of itſelf 
the contrary way, by this exceſsof reſiſtance ; 
that is, not to reſiſt, but effect a change of its 
ſtate. Now, ſince this is all that matter, as 
matter, can do, it follows that where-ever 
chere were force enough applied, to overcome 
the reſiſtance of any part of a body, as of a 
rod of iron, v. g. to be moved with a certain 
celerity, it ought to be detached from the reſt 
Jof the body, and be moved with that celeri- 
ty: and yet we ſce the parts of this rod will 
reſiſt a vaſtly greater force, before they can 
be ſeparated, than would move the whole 
with a confiderable velocity. Therefore this 
muſt be the effect of an immaterial impulſe, 
the force of which is equal to the difference 
between the reſiſtance the parts of the body 
actually make againſt being ſeparated, and 
the 
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the reſiſtance theſe parts would make by their Ml 
vis inertia, to be ſimply moved, if they were 1 
ſeparated, And it is to be obferved in this ar- 
gument, that any finite force will move any 
aſſigned body with ſome velocity ; for in the 
ſhock of unelaſtick bodies, the velocity of 
both after the congreſs, is to the velocity of 
the impinging body before, as the impinging 
body is to the ſum of both bodies: where- 
fore as long as the impinging body bears any 
ratio to the quieſcent one, the velocity after 
the impact will always be ſomething. From 
this we may be helped to eſtimate, or con- 
ceive, how many thouſand, nay millions of 
times, the reſiſtance of matter is greater from 
this external impulſe of coheſion, than from 
its own natural inactivity: and that not only 
in hard bodies, but in the elements or con- 
ſtituent parts of all bodies; as will appear 
as We go on. 


IX. This impulſe, or mutual attraction, 
for it is the ſame thing which we name it, 
ſince we muſt conceive it external to matter 
(r) is called by TD ar the attraction of 

coheſion, 


(r) £Graveſande, ſpeaking of this very attraction of 
coheſion, defines it thus: Per vocem attractionis intelligo 
vin 
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r coheſion, in diſtinction to the attraction of gra- 
e vitation : and it zs the cauſe that in different de- 
grees of propinquity and contact, the parts of 
matter cleave together with ſuch different de- 
grees of force, as to conſtitute all the different 
degrees of ſolidity and compactneſs, of fluidi- 
ty and brittleneſs, obſervable in bodies (s). 


19 | 

on - . 
EX. This attractive power muſt be conceiv- 
vin quamcungque gud dus corpora ad ſe invicem tendunt; 


r Llet forte illud per impulſum fiat. Cap. 5. de cohæſione 
n ME partium. Def. 4. 
. ( Mr. Worcgſter, in his account of the principles of 
4 natural philoſophy, after he hath pretty largely treated 
of the attraction of coheſion, adds, p. 22. Having prov- 
ed the reality of this attraction, it is no difficult matter 
to ſhew farther, that ſuch a power is ſufficient to explain 
how the parts of bodies may ſtick together with as many 
different degrees of coheſion as have been obſerved in nature. 
Therefore by the firſt philoſophical rule, this attraction 
ought to be efleemed the true cauſe of coheſion of parts; and 
for that reaſon it is called the attraction of coheſion. Par- 
ticles of matter whoſe weight is greater than their attrac- 
tion, can produce only an incoherent maſs like a heap of ſand. 
Particles of matter whoſe attraction is but very little great- 
er than their weight, ſhall conſtitute a fluid. Particles 
of matter whoſe attraction is very much greater than their 
weight, ſhall form a compact and ſolid body. If the at- 
traction exceeds the weight in a moderate degree, they 
will compoſe a ſoft body. ed 
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ed to be between all the poſſible parts of bo. 
dies. Where-ever it doth not obtain, there: 
ſeparation could be eaſily effected; and a force 
impreſſed on any part of a body (ſteel, v. g. 
would carry that part along only. When 
the parts of a body are divided as much 
as can be, by any external force applied 
it ſhews that the parts yet undivided co- 
here more ſtrongly ; otherwiſe the diviſion 
would begin there firſt, It is the eafy 
ſeparation of the parts of a certain bulk only, 
that makes a body ſoft, fluid, friable. If 
there were not a ſtronger cohefion between 
the particles which compoſe theſe parts, we 
can hardly imagine what would be the con- 
ſequence, Water is not compreſſible: this 
is not becauſe of its denſity, or want of va- 
cuities, (mercury is fourteen times denſer) 
but becauſe of the firmneſs of its conſtituent 
parts, or unyieldingneſs to change their f- 
gure. So ſtrong is the coheſion of theſe lit- 
tle corpuſcles! Abſtracting from this, it might 
be crowded up into one fourteenth part of 
its preſent bulk, and not be denſer than mer- 
cury; or one nineteenth part of it, and not 
be denſer than gold. The leſs the particles 


of matter are, the leſs force it would require 
h {0 
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to overcome their vis inertiæ, if there were 
o other principle, or extraneous power that 
Wd; and the more eafily the parts of theſe 
ght be ſeparated: and yet the farther down 
the diviſion goes, it ſhews but the greater 
Wicmneſs of theſe leſſer parts, ſince they are 
Wat in yielding. This is contradictory to 
chere being no force but the force of inacti- 
Wvity exerted in them, Whence this remark- 
ale property of matter appears, That the 
, or ce of cobefon (that is of an extraneous 
power to keep the parts of the ſmalleſt cor- 
1 {Epuſcles in their relative ſtate of reſt among 
c {iEthemſelves, by No 8, of this ſection)is great- 
%, where the force of inactivity to remain in 
bt Hate is leaſt. Every man is intreated to 
conſider this at leiſure with himſelf, and to 
draw that conſequence from it which it will 
bear. To me it appears an irre fragable in- 
ſtance of Almighty power. And yet, it is 
neceſſary it ſhould be ſo; the conſiſtency of 
natural bodies requires it. All the bodies we 
are concerned with in architecture, agricul- 
ture, &c. nay our own bodies not excepted, 
vVvould be like fand, duſt, or rather infinitely 

fluid things, if the parts of them yielded to 
that force, which would ſimply overcome 
. I, I their 
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body; every force [vis quægue]: and therefore 
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their inactivity. And after all the diviſions 
that are performed in the conſtituent parts of 
bodies, that are wrought either by the ope- 
rations of art, or the changes they undergo 
in nature, we are neceſſitated to conclude, 
that the laſt and leaſt parts cohere moſ 
ſtrongly ; otherwiſe they would have yielded 
to that force that overcame” the reſt. Nor 
can we conceive how in any of the operation 
of nature or art, every the leaſt particle ot 
matter can be ſeparated from every other part, 
Such laſt parts would be unextended. Li- 
cretius was ſo much aware of the neceſlity 
of the ſtrongeſt coheſion in the leaſt parts of 
matter, that he ſays (rightly I think) if it 
were otherwiſe, a touch would diſſolve al 


he makes his atoms infrangible by any power, 
(t) in which laſt be is wrong ; for certainly the 


power 


{t) Denique res omneis eadem vis, causaque volgs 
Conficeret, niſi materies æterna teneret 
Inter ſe nexas minis aut magis endopedite, 
Tactus enim lethi ſatis eſſet cauſa profetts : 
Quippe ubi nulla forent æterno corpore, eorum 


4 7 

Contextum, vis deberet diſſolvere guæ que. 
At nunc inter ſe quia nexus principiorum =. 
Diffimiles conſtant, @ternique materies t, 4 10 
| | column . 
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wer that binds them together can diſſolve 
em; for he was not equally aware of the 
ontradiction in ſuppoſing; that à part of 4 
ing could make an inſuperable ſtruggle not 
change its ſtate, when the whole thing can 
ale but an indefinitely ſmall reſiſtance to 
ge its tate, | 


XI. Now ſinte there muſt be a coheſion 
Wctween every poſſible part of matter (); the 
ery conception of ſolidity implying coheſion 
it (v); and coheſion implying extraneous 
WWnpulſe (Ne 8), This is that conſideration 
at ſpreads the inceſſant action of the God 
f nature through the whole ſyſtem; Zo 4 

inuteneſs, as was ſaid that our thoughts can 


Incolumi remanent res corpore, duni ſatis acris 

Vis obeat pro texturd cujuſque reperta. 
I. 1. ver. 239. ſee alſo from ver. 566 to ver. 636. 
(u) Dr. £Graveſande, (loc. citat.) Cobæſionis lex pes 
W-/iaris oft, omnes particulas vi attractivd gaudere, Ne 
3 | + 
(v) Idem. ibid. Hæc onmia hardneſs, ſoftheſs, fluid- 
» to wit, in the three former definitions] a cob ſioue 
partium pendent; qud arctior eft, ed magis ad perfectam 
ritiem corpus accedit. Durities verò particularum mi- 
| imarum ab illarum ſoliditute non differt, & oft proprie- 
b tas efſentialis corporis, quæ non magis explicanda eſt; quam 
Art corpus ſit extenſum, & mens cogitet, 
x I 2 never 


2 
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never purſue ; and to an univerſality, that ad. 
mits of no exception but by a contradictim 
In the out-lying regions of the univerſe, «Mi 
the center of the earth, no where not, the 
immediate action of God binds together th 
parts of matter, and conſtitutes ſolidity. Ii 
deed it is amazing to think of it; one dur 
hardly venture to affirm it, if the force i 
reaſon did not ſupport the aſſertion. Bu 
it agrees well to be the work of an infinite) 
powerful and perfect Being; and philoſophy 
aſſures us it is his work (x); though we ge 
Der all 


x) Mr. Wircefter above mentioned, ſpeaking of x 
traction and repulſion, ſays, Nor it the - cauſe of i 
active principles altogether occult and unknown ; for thi 
perhaps it may be difficult to determine haw far ſon 
theſe principles may depend on any of the reft, or whit Wn” 
all of them do not flow from ſome other more geil 
principle, as yet undiſcovered ; yet this is moſt certain, tri 
either theſe active principles themſelves, or at leaſt thi 
more general One, from whence they reſult, is altogetit 
immechanical and independent from matter, and can a 
proceed from the firſt Cauſe and author of all things. vi 
9 and 10. This is very plain and expreſs, and advance 
the concluſion here eſtabliſhed, as far as it is in No 180 
the laſt ſection. c 

Concerning this argument drawn from the coheſa ; 
of matter for an immaterial power exerted on it, it 9M 


been obſerved, That Mr. Bernouilli of late has ben) , 
4 
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erally uſe that expreſſion of courſe, with- 
| out 
wr from allowing that the leaſt particles of fluids or of 
olids, are perfettly hard, that he affirms the exiſt ence of 
ach particles are impaſſible. Some will think theſe things | 
„70 to be more agreed to among/t philoſophers, before they 
„„ be held as ſo ſtrong proofs of natural theology, &c. 
But with ſubmiſſion, if the parts of any body cohere 
ogether by a ſtronger force than what would ſerve to 
ove the whole body with a conſiderable velocity : that 
it the reſiſtance from coheſion is many thouſand times 
eeater than their ſimple vis inertiæ; and if the vis iner- 
eis the only power that can be inherent in them; all that 
aſert for an immaterial cauſe of coheſion, follows, I 
umbly conceive, demonſtratively. And this appearance is 
o plain to be denied: a man can throw a pebble, a piece 
f wood, the rod of iron I mentioned, a great way: but 
ee can ſcarce, by any effort, break the coheſion of their 
eaſt parts. If there be ſuch things as hard bodies, their 
ort muſt be hard: for this is no more than to ſay, that 
i there be ſuch things as firmly cohering ſyſtems of mat- 
Reer, the firm coheſion muſt be between all their poſſuble 
barts. If it were only between the larger parts, but not 
between the parts of theſe parts, the diviſion would begin 
there. If the coheſion were ſuppoſed to be only between 
particles, of the ten thouſandth part of an inch diameter, 
but not the internal parts of theſe ; then we muſt ſuppoſe 
the whole ſtrength of it to be in the ſurfaces of theſe 
particles, and that between the leaſt parts of theſe. So 
that ſtill we muſt lodge the whole force of coheſion, and 
the firmneſs of the hardeſt bodies in ſome leaſt parts, 
whoſe reſiſtance therefore muſt be millions of times great- 


I 3 er 
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out conſidering what muſt be the neceſſary 
import of it. 3 
| XII. Having 

er than what could ariſe from their ſimple inaQtivity, 

And from this again, that remarkable property of mat 
ter will follow, which I inſiſt upon, That its reſſau 
to change its ſlate of reſt, from an extranoeus impulſe, i 1 
greateſt, where the force of inactivity to remain in tha 
flate is the leaſt. And this J think ſtill is ſuch a fin 
principle of natural theology, that it ſhews the power 
of God to be immediately and inceſſantly exerted even 
where, where there is ſolid ſubſtance : ſince, as Dr. 
s Graveſande ſays, the hardneſs of the leaſt particles dot) 
not differ from their ſolidity, and is an eſſential property 
of body. Perhaps there may be an equivocation in the 
expreſſion (perfectly hard). By that cannot be meat 
ſuch a degree of hardneſs as no force can overcome. The 
force that binds the particles of matter together may di- 
ſolve them; unleſs we would ſay with Lucretius, thit 
no force ever bound them together, which the reaſon 
juſt now mentioned ſhews to be falſe, But if by pe- 
fettly hard is underſtood ſuch a degree of coheſion, as n9 
power of man can overcome, (which I ſuppoſe is Dr. 
s*Graveſande's acceptation of the term) the parts of bo- 
dics are thus hard. If, in any aſſigned parcel we coul 
ſeparate all the parts from each other, what would the 
effect be? We could then deſtroy the ſolidity of matte. 
By what I ſay concerning the incomprehenſibleneſs of 
Waters the very parts of Auids muſt be allowed to haves 
reat degree of unyieldingneſs, that is hardneſs. When 
Aujds are congealed, it ſeems there is only a greater de- 
Pree of goheſion effected between their little ſolid parts 
8 that 
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XII. Having endeavoured, in as few words 

CUR Ae | Ws. pf ft 

that were looſe before. Sir I/. Newton ſays, All bodies 
feem to be compoſed of hard particles; for otherwiſe fluids 
would not congeal; as water, oils, vinegar, and ſpirit or 
oil of vitriol do by freezing ; mercury by fumes of lead, &c. 
Opt. p. 364. How can any man account for the hard- 
neſs or coheſion of natural bodies, or even of congealed 
liquors, but by the hardneſs or coheſion of their leaſt 
parts? If every leaſt part were eaſily ſeparable from e- 
very other part, all natural bodies would be infinitely 
fluid things, though the parts ſtill remained in contact; 
and every touch would render them diſcontinuous, Tac- 
tus enim lethi ſatis eſſet cauſa profetti, This makes me 
ſay, The conſiſtency of all bodies, our own not excepted, de- 
pends upon this conſtant impulſe of coheſion from the firſt Cauſe. 
If there were no degree at all of hardneſs in bodies, this 
infinite fluidity would obtain: and to ſay there are no 
bodies relatively hard, with reſpect to our ſtrength, is to 
ſay there are no ſuch bodies as iron, braſs, ſtone ; or none 
harder than the parts of our fleſh : for if there be ſuch, 
they will be relatively hard to us. Nay, if no ſecond 
= agent can ſeparate every leaſt part of matter from every 
coder leaſt part, ſo as to make it ceaſe to be ſolid ſubſtance; 
ve muſt ſay, that thoſe leaſt and inſeparable parts are 
5 perfect) hard; ſince perfect or al ſolute hardneſs muſt be 
' WW underſtood with reſpect to the greateſt created power. 
Hard, or difficultly ſeparable parts with reſpect to infinite 
power, is abſurd, Thus let us hunt and trace hardneſs, 
"WE cither relative or abſolute, through all the receſſes of mat- 
bdo, we ſhall always find it lodged in the /a/? and leaſt 
pers. 14 And 
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as the thing would admit of, to ſet in a juſt 
light 

And here if we ſhould conſider a little what would 
happen, if we ſuppoſed this impulſe of coheſion between 
the parts of particular bodies fuſpended; it would appear 
with fewer words than were uſed before N* 25. of the 
laſt ſection concerning gravity, that the thus keeping faſt 
bound the feveral particular ſubſtances, on which ou 
life and ſupport depend, no leſs manifeſts the goodneſs, 
the wiſdom, and the wonderful power of God, than 
the cementing together the great parts of his works by 
gravitation, by which we are preſerved in another reſpect, 
On the one hand, bodies wanted to be moved. Without 
motion the world would have been an infinite wilder- 
neſs. A projectile force is given. This motion would 
have been in ftraight lines, unleſs a centripetal impulſe 
had been every minute impreſſed. This is conſtantly 
_ ſupplied. Numberleſs other ſpecies of motions for the 
growth of animals, vegetables, were required. Theſe are 
furniſhed; the various, proper impulſes duly made. But 
on the other hand, the parts of the great bodies, and of 
particular ſubſtances, wanted to be variouſly, ſtrongly 
bound up in their relative ſtate of reſt among themſelves. 
They could have otherwiſe undergone u motion, no force. 
Reſiſtance implies ſolidity, ſolidity coheſion, coheſion im- 
pulſe : otherwiſe we might as well ſpeak of the c- 
conomy of a heap of ſand, as of an animal body; of 
the revolution of a cloud of Hpicurus's atoms, as of a 
planet. This impulſe cobeſſon then, the ground-work of 
beauty, order, motion, action, is made variouſly, minutely, 
inceſſamtly, univer/jally; or in all times, places, different 
Hegrees, and according to different exigencies, Doth not 
reſt 
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light the inceſſant influence of this Being 
on the material world in general; let us next 

| (ſtill 


reſt as well as motion therefore demonſtrate the Creator's 
not cry out, | | 
Sic, Pater, in cunctot didis te, commodus uſus ! 
B this ſpeculation unpleaſant to the rational nature? or, 
not founded in reaſon ? 7 
As to what is ſaid of the agreement of philoſophers ; 
have not ſome denied any ſuch thing as motion in the 
univerſe? ſome made us mere machines; ſome denied 
the exiſtence of all immaterial ſubſtance; and ſome again 
the poſſibility of the exiſtence of matter itſelf, I verily 
believe they have left nothing undenied that can be 4 
proof of natural theology . Muſt we wait till they agree, 
to determine whether we have any material or immate- 
rial ſubſtance in us; or perhaps neither of them ? Or is 
it better to let all things remain in ſceptical ſuſpence ? 
If this be a reaſon for doing ſo now, it will never ceaſe 
to be one. It is really a better method to follow truth 
wherever we find it, without regard to names; paying 
great men that reſpect which their noble, induſtrious 
diſcoveries juſtly challenge; yet without ſticking cloſe 
to ſome weakneſſes perhaps, which are inſeparable from 
human nature; or ſetting oe great name againſt another. 
Sir I/. Newton's thoughts on this ſubject of coheſion 
are both pious and philoſophical. All theſe things being 
confidered, (ſays he) it ſeems probable to me, that God in 
the beginning formed matter in ſolid, maſſy, hard, impe- 
netrable, moveable particles, of ſuch ſizes and figures, anc 
with ſuch other properties, and in ſuch proportion to ſpaced 
© 68 
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(ſtill in conſequence of the ſame principh 


eſtabliſhed, No 14 and 1 5 of ſect. 1) cond. 
1 
as moſt conduced to the end for which he formed them; an 


that theſe primitive particles being ſolids, are 3 
bly harder than any porous bodies compounded of them: 
even ſo very hard, as never to wear or break in pieces; 
no ordinary power being able to divide what God hinſi} 
made one in the firſt creation. While the particles cn. 
tinue entire, they may compoſe bodies of one and the ſam 
nature and texture in all ages: but ſhould they wear aw, 
or break in pieces, the nature of things depending on then 
would be changed. Water and earth compoſed of old wm 


particles, and fragments of particles, would not be of th 
fame nature and texture now, with water and earth con- 


poſed of entire particles in the beginning, &c. Now even 
this way of expreſſing the origin of coheſion is conſiſtent 


enough with what has been ſaid above: for, ſaying that 


God created at firſt each of theſe primitive particles or 
and ſolid, ſo as to be infrangible by any ſecond cauſe, 
doth not weaken the demonſtrative evidence they afforl 
us, that an immaterial Power inceſſantly acts in making 
them cohere, or preſerving each of them one and entire 
For ſtill they are ſolid matter, conſiſting of parts whoſe 
coheſion wants to be accounted for, (here they are fup 
poſed liable to wearing and breaking) and it cannot be 
accounted for in any other manner. And as to their 
being each of them one, and originally undivided, lodges 
no vertue or power in themſelves to remain ſo; ſince 
Almighty Power might have formed particles of any 
bulk (millions of times bigger than they) that ſhould 
have been originally one and undivided ; where the deno- 


minations of he, and undividedneſs cauld never have 
ſuperſeded 


o 
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der our own bodies, firſt in their mechani- 
cal, and then in their ſpontaneous motions: 

+ © ir 
ſuperſeded the efficacy and power that hindred their actual 
diviſion, in undergoing any force, or making any reſiſ- 
tance, that was greater than their ſimple vis inertiæ. So 
infinite power might preſerve a fone, a mountain, the 
whole earth, one and undivided, which would only ſhew 
the effect of this coheſive force the more. The ſubjoin- 
ing, But ſhould they wear, or break in pieces, the nature 
of things depending on them would be changed, ſeems the 
ſame as if it were ſaid, But ſhould God ſuſpend this im- 
material impulſe which makes their parts ſtick together, 
the nature of things depending upon their being preſerved 
as they are, would be changed. And indeed this is 
very certain; for, as from this account we may ſee 
the power of God conſtantly working (to uſe ſuch a 
familiar word) here, there, at the very centers of bo- 
dies, and through their whole ſolid ſubſtance, through- 
out all parts of the wide extended univerſe ; giving par- 
ticular bodies their various impulſes, according to their 
different ſpecific natures : ſo we may eaſily ſee that ſhould 
he ſuſpend this impulſe, the foundations of nature would 
be inſtantly looſed. Things would be no more what they 
are. Death and horrible confuſion would immediately ſuc- 
ceed, where now life, beauty and order are ſeen. How 

many ways doth philoſophy ſhew us depending upon 
him! How quickly could he ſpread a face of deſolation 
over the univerſe ; obliterate, ſink it quite 
Let me here obſerve from this Author, another argu- 
ment for an immaterial Mover in the operations of na- 
ture, which hath a great affinity with this of the cohe- 
lion of matten, He hath from hundreds of inſtances, I 
| beliey Cy 
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cal effect in another reſpect; for, as I have obſerved x 
bove, a ſmall atom can never afford ſo much ſcope fir 


more attractive powers than theſe, &c. Nothing can act 
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for albeit in N' 5. of this ſection theſe laſt 

were onl * excepted, as not immediately pro- 
duced 


* for twenty or thirty pages together (ſee fromp, 
350. of his Opticks) ſhewn that in chymical experiment, 


the effect is produced, and all the force exerted by the 
leaſt particles of bodies. Now that a greater degree if 
attraction, of repulſion, or a greater effect of any kind, 
ſhauld be exerted by a ſmall atom, than by a much large 
body, ſhews us that this power cannot be lodged in it, bu 
is exhibited by another Agent, by means of it, For if i 
were the only immediate cauſe, its power, reſiſtance or 
force of any kind, could only be in proportion to its 
quantity. And this is directly againſt being a mechani- 


other matter to act upon it, as a larger one. But with 
ſubmiſſive reſpect, and only for the ſake of truth, let it 
be allowed me to oppoſe the ſuppoſition, with which this 
long detail is introduced. Have not (ſays he) the ſmall 
particles of bodies certain powers, vertues, or forces, ly 
which they act at a diſtance, not only upon the rays of light, 
for reflecting, refracting, and inflecting them, but alſo upon 
one another, for producing a great part of the phænome. 
na of nature? For it is well known that bodies act one upon 
another by the attractions of gravitation, magnetiſm and e- 
lectricity; and theſe inſtances ſhew the tenor and courſe of 
nature, and make it not improbable but that there may be 


where it is not: nor therefore matter beyond its termi- 
natang ſurface. Vertue, power, force, cannot be with- 
out a ſubject; nor communicated from the terminating 
ſurſace of one particle to that of another without a ſub- 


5 ject, 


* k 
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duced by the power of God, yet we ſhall 
find this exception ſo qualified that hisimme- 
diate efficiency is as much concerned in theſe, 
and as neceſſary, as in any other motion 
whatſoever. In effect, we do little more but 
will the production of the motion; and in 
ſtrict propriety of ſpeech, he is not only the 


l, but the ſole Mover. Animal life con- 
ein à circulation. of fluds, aubere matter, 


originally impelled by ſome power, ab extra, 
acts on matter with a certain determined force 
or moment, which ariſes ſolely from a reſiſtance 
to a change of its ſtate, (Ne 19. ſect. 1.) and 
whatever matter were void of that reftance 
would be of no uſe in the mechaniſm of an 
animal body. For as, on that ſuppoſition, it 
would have been abſurd to have enquired for 
a Mover, ſince matter making no refiſtance 
to motion, no power or force (that is, the 


power or force of no being) was neceſſary 


ject. Spheres of activity are material impulſe, 1 
rial power exerted, or nothing: If material impulſe; the 
impelling matter acts, not any diſtant particle. He 
adds, theſe attractions may be performed ly impulſe, or 
ſome other means unknown. But if it is not by material 
impulſe, where reſiſting matter (or matter moved ab ex- 

tra) acts on reſiſting matter, it muſt be by immaterial 


power exerted : ſince material attraction, that is matter 


acting at a diſtance, iz repugnant to reaſon. to 
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to be beſtowed on moving it; ſo it would 
have been equally abſurd to enquire for the 

effect of ſuch a motion. Had there been 
but the leaſt particle of reſiſting matter in a 
ſyſtem of ſuch unreſiſting ſubſtance, in a ve- 
getable or animal body, the motion of the 
whole muſt have been ſtopped on coming 
to contact with that atom. And as certain 
as it is, that ſome matter in our bodies i; 
refiſting matter, ſo certain is it, that any 
quantity of unreſiſting matter (not to repeat 
again the contradiction that there is in ſup- 
poſing ſuch a thing poſſible) would have been 
to no purpoſe, or effect. In ſhort, as was 


ſaid before, I do not think there ever was 4: 
ſtronger evidence for any thing, than that { 
matter muſt reſiſt : the contrary is not oni 


impoſſible, but allowing it certain, it is of 
no imaginable uſe, either in the works of art 
or nature, For juſt as working in ſtone, 
wood, iron, or any other material, would 
have been impoſſible, ſince the axe would 
have no force to cut the tree, nor the iron to 
ſhape and work the ſtone; ſo in the mecha- 
niſm of the animal body, a mountain of 
ſuch matter would not have moved one re- 
fiſting atom. 


XIII. Be- 
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XIII. Before we go Kanther we may from 
his obſerve the ignorance, or the diſingenuity 
f ſceptical people. For it is remarkable 
hat that very mechaniſm in the human body, 
which they contend is the cauſe of ſpontane- 
us motion in it, or all that is called a ſoul 
Sn it, Hes to ſati faction, not only that it- 
is not this cauſe, but that it is contradic- 
Wory that matter, or any quality or power, 
Hotter can beendued with, canbe ſucha cauſe, 

long as the body is capable of this mechaniſm ; ; 
chat is, as long as the matter in it is ſuch as 
Wreſfiſts a change of its ſtate, which is the ve- 
Wry foundation of mechaniſm (as ſhall be ob- 
eerved immediately); and that is again, as 
ng 25 it is matter. There can be no notion 
more unphiloſophical, than to think that a 
machine can be made of ſuch matter as doth 
not reſiſt a change of its ſtate; or if it doth, 
to think that of itſelf it ſhould effect a change 
Hef it. The pretence hitherto hath been, that 
ve do not know all the powers and qualities 
of matter: but thoſe who would ſeek a re- 
fuge from conviction by this, may pleaſe to 
obſerve, that although we know not all the 
powers of matter, yet we know certainly that 
it 
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that it is not ſelf- moving, as if we kney ] | 


always and neceſſarily remain in the ſtate of 


by means of the neceſſary refiftance it makes ti 
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it cannot have inconſiſtent and contradifer 3 
powers; and that, ſince the exciting motion 
in itſelf depends on this, we are as certain 


every thing belonging to it. Nor, yet muſ 
we forget what was obſerved from Dr. Clark i 
above, that matter is only capable of one ne. 
gative power, viz. That every part of it wil 


reſt or motion, wherein it at preſent is. 


XIV. This will help us to determine wht 
is properly to be underſtood by mechanical 
motion, by a machine and mechaniſm, ac- 
cording to the eonclufion N* 26. of the lil 
ſection; which is neceflary to be done, in 
order to ſhew how the divinepower product, 
mechanical motion in our bodies. By . 
chanical motion can only be meant motion ex- 
cited in matter, by other. matter in motion, 


be brought to reſt. Nothing elſe can be 
meant by it without a contradiction; for 4 
particle of matter, that neceſſarily reſiſts a 
change of its ſtate of motion, cannot pro- 
duce a change in another particle, that ai Br 


neceſſarily reſiſts a change of its ſtate of reſt 
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Winlefs it be by a tendency not to change its 
on ſtate of motion; that is, by teſiſ- 

ince to be brought to reft, or by moment 
u its motion. A particle of matter that can 
WW endued with no power to change its own 

Nate, can yet be leſs endued with power to 
bange the ſtate of another partiele; for it 
Nuſt act upon it, to overcome its reſiſtance; 
What is, firſt change its own ſtate, which is 
Wontradiftory ; and it could not act other wiſe, 
han by coming to contact, that is, by mo- 
Jon, without being ſuppoſed to act where it 
not, which is contradictory ſtill ; (fee the 
Note (y) No 2 2. ſect. 7.) What is ſaid here 
one particle, is applicable to any number 
f particles acting mechanically, Any rnum- 

er could only encounter, interfere, impel, 
ys two would do. And then let it be re- 

Wcmbred what hath been ſufficiently ſhewn, - 
„Ne. ſect. 1. and No 3. of this, that the 
Na ion of matter upon matter, or of theſe par- 
x icles among themſelves, can never increaſe 
: ootion, but muſt neceſſarily impair it, if 
heir directions are oblique to eachother, or 
·IAnnterfere ever ſo little; (ſee concerning the 
a; {Encounter of elaſtic particles the Note at No 
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of this ſection) and therefore that the 
ls Vox. I. K whole 
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whole quantity of motion can never be kept 
up, among any ſort of particles, unleſs where 
all the directions conſpire, and are never 
changed, which is never the caſe in mecha. 
nical motion. From this conſideration, the 
following important conſequence, in thi; 
kind of motion, is plain. That à power i; 
not only neceſſary to impreſs the motion at firſt 
but that it muſt act inceſſantly, to keep it i 
to one conſtant pitch. The force or energy 
of every ſingle impulſe of this cauſe ab extra, 
is extinguiſhed in whole, or in part, by th 
action and re-aCtion of the moving particle 
of the ſyſtem ; the laſt always conſuming 
the firſt, as well as being equal to it: ſotha 
the motion would ſoon ceaſe altogether, with- 
out the indeſinent action of the original power, 
Our experience in machines contrived by the 
art of man confirms this, It would be ab- 
ſurd to think that one ſingle impulſe of the 
ſpring of a watch would keep it going for 
any time after. The weight muſt conſtant 
act on the clock. The natural power of gra- 
vitation conſiſts in repeated ſucceſſive impulſe, 


: XV.. By a machine can only properly be 


meant 4 {ſtem of matter ſo diſpoſed, that tht 
| | fixed 


— s 
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fixed or inmoveable parts of it may dire the 
motion impreſſed (by the power) on the move- 
able parts, that it may be by them communi- 
cated, to the weight, or thing deſigned to be 
moved; and that by the apt and proper figures 
of both kinds of parts, and their right poſition 
with reſpect to each other. That it ſhould do 
more than regulate and direct the moveable 
parts is ſtill contradictory; for it is the ſame 
contradiction here, as before, that the fixed 
parts of it ſhould excite motion in, or in- 
© creaſe the motion of the moveable parts, im- 
preſſed upon them by the power; and there 
is no other way conceivable how it ſhould 

© conduce towards moving the weight, but by 
che right application of the original force 
Am Lo by the power; that is, by re- 

8 2ulating the moveable parts, as has been ſaid. 
Some machines are ſo fimple, that they are 
rather to be called inſtruments; and we do 
not conceive that theſe multiply or produce 
1 motion; but when they become perplexed 
and complicated, we think it not impofſi- 
ble; or rather we generally ſuppoſe it true. 
However this reaſon, which is univerſal, as be- 
ing drawn from the nature of matter, ſhews it 
is our prejudice and inattention, It is true, 
G3 a Come 
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in ſome combinations of pulleys; and gene- 


the ſpring of a watch were but juſt equal to 
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a compend is neceflarily ſtudied by us, and al. 

ways effected in the moſt uſeful machines; 
but this is not by their multiplying, or in. | 
creaſing the action of the power, but by an 
artificial application of it, that as little of it 
may be loſt as can be. We can apply but 
little power, and therefore muſt huſband it 
well. Sometimes the weight is divided, that 
but a part of it may affect the power, a 


rally the celerity of it is leſſened (of which 
more by and by); ſo that what we ſave in 
the power, we loſe in the celerity of the 
weight, But here again, experience confirm 
this in all machines of human invention; 
for the force of the power muſt be ſomewhat 
greater, even abſtracting from friction and 
coheſion, than the inaCtivity of the weigli, 
in order to move it; which ſhews that mo- 
tion is not multiplied 0. If the force of 


the friction and inaQtivity of the parts to be 
moved by it, there would be an eguilibriun, Wi 
and the watch would ſtand ſtill, That i, At! 


(y) It is to be minded here, that force, or moment 
is made * both of matter and celerity. 


the 
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the mechanical diſpoſition of the parts, no 
vay conduces to ultipiy the action of the 
power but only to wpply it. The following 
particular is to be taken notice of carefully 
in machines, That the more complicated they 
care, and the oftner the direction is to be 
changed (and in the caſe of a circulation of 
particles of matter it is conftantly to be 

changed) the impreſſed force muſt ſtill become 
be weaker, This follows from N- 1 1. ſect. 1. 
and what was faid of the motion of the hea- 
WT vcnly bodies, N? 6. of this; for if a change 
of direction weakens the force, a conſtant 
change of direction conſtantly weakens it. 
The ſceptical account of mechaniſm is 
oppoſite to this here given in every reſpect. 

They ſuppoſe a particle may be found in mo- 
„tion, they know not how; but it is without 
any mover; that motion is not diminiſhed, 
but may be multiplied by the action of par- 
0 ticles among themſelves; and that there are 
ſeveral inherent, eternal propenſities in the 
„particles, to be moved, or rather to move 
„ themſelves, in certain circumſtances, I mark 
chis oppoſition, that we may bear it in mind. 
rhe prejudices of men are generally on the 
vrong fide; but we may readily have re- 
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courſe to the general principle above, when 


doubtsariſe, viz. That reſiſting matter cannot 
move itſelf, nor unrgſiſting matter any thing 
elſe, This will ſet us right; for the whole 
train of reaſoning will follow of courſe. 


XVI. From the laſt two paragraphs We 
may ſee that we torment ourſelves in vain 
to find out the mechanical cauſe of the cir. 
culation of the blood, if by a mechanical 
cauſe we underſtand certain powers plantei 
in matter performing this motion, without 


the intervention or efficiency of any cauſe in. 


material; ſo that matter with theſe powen 
planted in it, of itſelf continues this motion 


once begun. This is to endeavour to find 


out athing which is not to be found out, be- 
cauſe it is not. We ſaw in Ne 6. of this 
the impoſſibility of one particle's being cat 
ried round in a ſimple circular motion, with- 
out the conſtant agency of an immaterial 
power; but if we apply this to the preſent 
caſe of a circulating fluid, where there is 1 
congeries of particles to be carried round, and 
conſider, beſides their conſtant change of 
direction, the diminution of any impulſe im- 
_ from the action of theſe particle 
among 
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| among themſelyes, by their mutual illifons, 


attrition, contrary and interfering directions; 


ind add to this he irregularity and intrica- 
cies of the meanders they move in, differing 
inconceivably from the ſimplicity of a circu- 


lar motion; and laſtly, take in the vaſtly an- 


| equal capacities of theſe channels, and their 


endleſs divifions and branchings, the impoſſi- 


We bility which was ſhewn in the other caſe, is 
WT infinitely multiplied in this. We faw alſo 
WE juſt now (Ne 14. of this) the neceſſity of the 
indeſinent action of the power upon the werght, 
in any ſimple machine; but here there is an 


equal neceſſity for the indefinent action of an 


infinity of powers (ſo to ſpeak): it is not in 


any one particle, under the ſame conſtant 


circumſtances, that the ſame quantity of mo- 


tion is to be kept up, as in machines that we 


know); but in every part of this inconceivably 
complicated piece of mechaniſm, under an 


endleſs variety of circumſtances, where the 


Power is to be applied in ſtill a different man- 


ner, ſo that we muſt conceive them as differ- 
ent powers, and where a difference of the 
quantity of motion in the ſame particle, is 
as neceſſary to the end propoſed, and this 
difference ſtill to be in number and propor- 

| 3X tion, 
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tion, as motion at all is neceſſary (2). If this 
were to be performed 5 the agency of finite 
immaterial 

8 A "RS view of this various, intricate, bufy ſcene 
we may have from Horelli, part. 2. de mot. animal. prop, 
30. after having mentioned two other ſorts of motion 
in the blood, he adds, Tertius eff ule, quo d corde per 
aortam & religuas arterias ad omnes corporis partes tran. 
fentur diſfunditürgus intra carnium, viſcerum & glands 
larum ſpongioſam ſubflantiam;. O hinc a fubtilſſumis Ut 
narum canaliculis exugitur, congregatiirque in venas majt 
res, non ſecus ac flumina ex fontibus et aguarum rivuls, 
& torrentibus in decurſu receptis, augentur ; que omngs vi- 
n, in mum grandem truncum cave deſinentes, tandem 
ad cordis dextrum ventriculumexonerentur, et hinc per pul. 
monarem arteriam males untverſa ſanguinis, in ipſis pul. 
monibus diffuſa, iterum recolligitur a vena pulmonarii, 
reduciturque ad cerdis ſiniſtrum ventriculum, ut iterun 
intra aortam effundatur. This is not ſo much one, a 
two circulations ; the blood being twice thrown out of, 
and twice returning to the heart, before the full period 
is completed. It takes a long journey, it ſeems, to re- 
cruit all the parts of the body, and another ſhorter jour- 
ney to make itſelf fit for that purpoſe. The heart i 
the comman office and rendezvous, whence it ſets out, and 
whither it returns. What pains (ſpeaking in our man- 
ner) doth this work coſt? Infinite power and wiſdom, 
no doubt, might have made it more compendious; ſuch 
a cauſe is fertile in reſources, being the maſter of al 
poſkbilities: but art and means are deſignedly multiplied, 
that we might not take it for the effect of chance. And 


again, in ſome caſes the method itſelf is different, that 
| | we 
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amsterial Beings, we cannot conceive but 


that great numbers of them ſhould be con- 


WT tantly buſied in maintaining the circulation 
in one individual animal, conſidering the va- 


iety of the work to be done, — 


9 Wh in all the different parts of the body, 
and all to be carried on at the fame time. 
be n of a fiſh, or the tas of a frog, or 
ut à part of theſe, would afford too . 
employment for a creature that can have but 
None thing under conſideration at once. What 
is it to carry it on then, in all animals (and 


Wwe might ſee it is not the effect of ſurd neceffty. 1 


ball Pop (ſays Mr. Derham, 5. 4. ch. 4. of his Phyſico- 


| | Theology) at one prodigious work of nature, and manifest 


contrivance of the Almighty Creator---and that is the circus 


WT [ation of the blood in the fetus in the won, fo difftrent from 
be method thereof after it is born. See alſo his note (12) 
on this place. And generally (nay without exception) 
in all the works of nature, we can trace the power, the 


art and deſign a great way, to convince us what kind 


Wy of a Being the cauſe is: but we can never trace any of 


them to an end; the farther we go, the art, the means, 
the contrivance, is infinitely multiplied, till we loſe ſight 


ot it in inexpreſſible ſubtilty, to teach us to admire, a- 
dore, where we cannot comprehend. What method 
could be more proper than this to educate rational be- 


ings, to train them up to eternity, to kindle the dene 


of intellectual pleaſure in the foul! 


I may 
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I may add vegetables too) and by a different 
method and artifice in every ſpecies! Let me 
here obſerve our unphiloſophical prejudices, 
If one ſhould ſay, all this is carried on h 
nature at once (meaning by nature we knoy Wl 
not what, ſome ſurd imaginary entity), ng 
body would except againſt the account, but 
think it as good as could be given in phile. 
ſophy; but if he ſhould ſay, all was imme- 
diately performed by the God of 'nature, we Wl 
ſtraight fly out againſt it, as a thing abſurd 
and impoſſible. Nature in our mouths, is, 
like chance or fate, a word that ſtands for 
our ignorance, or inattention, Is ugg 
matter, or ſurd neceſſity likelieſt to perform ali 
the d:fficulteſt effefs? (ſee the Note () Ney. 
of this.) One would think, we ſhould meet Wl 
with the greateſt oppoſition, if we offered u 
pervert philoſophy, and teach that not an in- 
telligent and all powerful Being, buta certain 
thing both void of power and knowledge, i 
did what was moſt wonderful inthe Univerſe; 
and yet the contrary happens. Again, no Wl 
man would allow, that one ſingle body could 
of itſelf return to where it ſet out, after a 
perplexed and various courſe, and run the 
ſame ten thouſand times an end: and yet we 
allow 
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low that a multitude of ſuch bodies may 


* eerform this effect! We ſee one ſingle ma- 
« chine requires the conſtant application of an 


external power; yet we ſuppoſe a vaſtly com- 
plicated one, which proportionally dimi- 
Wniſhes the force impreſt, may be a Power to 
Witſclf! But to return; this circulation of the 
blood is but one, though a principal branch 
of the animal œconomy; for in the brain, 
erves, ſtomach, guts, glands, in every part 
chere is motion, and every particle receives 
Wits immediate impulſe from the finger of al- 
mighty God, if this one point be but certain, 
That matter is ſuch a ſubſtance as reſiſts a 
change of its ſtate, Shall we yet ſolicitouſly 
c enquire / there be a mighty Governor of the 
= RS 4207 1d; or how we may be certain that be hath 
power or knowledge; or goodneſs to regard the 
„bu eſtate of man? Or where thoſe magnified 
nec of bis power are? Or is it true that he 
= works conſtantly near us, round us, within us? 


XVII. Nothing here ſaid is meant as if 
we ſhould not enquire into the nature and 
conſtitution of the. animal body, and the 
methods by which motion is effected in it. 
It brings unſpeakable pleaſure to the mind 

| to 
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to underſtand as far as our faculties will reach, 
the laws and methods by which infinite 
wiſdom works; it is uſeful to the relief of 
our bodies in many caſes; and nothihg con. 
duces ſo much to give us right ideas of the if 

power and wiſdom of God, as the contem. 
plation of his works, where theſe perfeCtion; Wilt 
appear. But it is meant, | 7hat we ought nit 
to aſcribe the operations of his power and 
wiſdom to any cauſe befides himſelf, as to cer. 
tain vertues and activities in matter, which 
we know not how it got. This tends to leſſen 
our reſpect to him, or make us imagine he 
may be abſent, while this vicegerent of hi 
power performs all; till at length we incline 
to think theſe activities may be proper and 
eſſential to matter; which hath been a greater 
hinderance to our dependence on the Deity, 
and our regard for him, than any other no- 
tion that ever was entertained in the world. 
When we aſcribe any effect in the animal 
ceconomy to attraction, elaſticity, fermenta- 
tion, tonic action, or periſtaltis motion, we 
either expreſs the efficiency of the firſt Cauſe 
in terms of art, or aſſert what amounts to 
a contradiction, Our error in this caſe ſeems 


to be a fear of oppreſſing and perplexing the 
Deity, 
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Deity, with the multiplicity, or diverſity of 
ings to be done; or that theſe things are 
„„ mean for him to be concerned in; but 
- hiloſophy acquaints us better with the na- 
Jure of an infinitely, perfect Being. Or elſe 
„e are afraid not to be artificial enough in our 
: znquirics, or to make an occult quality of the 
eity; though it be extremely inartificial not 
o think that we muſt find the origin of the 


action in him at laft, proceed as far as we 


Z leaſe eh. 
XVII. Thus 


(a) I ſhall 625 obviate an objection that might be 
ade to this account of the circulation, and generally 

l motions in the animal œconomy, as being immedi- 
rely effected by the power of God. It may be ſaid, 
bat then we muſt conceive him to da and unde, aft and 
aunter-act to himſelf : as for inſtance, if gravity in the 
Wood is his immediate impulſe, and alſo that power (be it 
bat it will) whereby it returns in the aſcending veins, 
Weontrary to the tendency of gravitation, is his impulſe 
ikewiſe, he muſt be thought to act againſt himſelf. But 
f this ſcruple ſhould ariſe in any one's mind, it is anſwer- 
d, 1. That this is no more an objection againſt this ac- 
ount, than againſt the common one, where ſome ſecond 
auſes or other, ſome certain powers planted in matter, 
are ſuppoſed to produce the effect; provided we allow that 
it is ſtill by the diſpoſition and contrivance of the ſame 
frſt Cauſe. To diſpoſe a thing to be ſo. by mediation, 
and to effect it ſo immediately, is the ſame as to the 
5 conſiſtency 
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XVIII. Thus much of the cauſe of motin if 
| purely 
conſiſtenc of the method. 2. That cannot be cally lf 
an inconſiſtent method to produce an effect, where th Wi 
effect is unerringly produced. The exceſs of the 0 MW 
impulſe againſt the other, is preciſely ſuch as anſuen (WR 
the end. We who have but little power muſt be fu. 
gal of it, to make it reach the effect: but the con 
quence doth not hold to a Being of infinite power. The 
neceſſity that all the parts of our bodies ſhould gravitat 
to the earth, was ſhewn No 15. ſect. 1. [Other pu. 
ticular reaſons might be added, with reſpect to the+ 
rect poſture of man's body; the ſtate of the brain, fv 
mach, guts.] A general effect, that cannot admit i 
being ſuſpended, requires @ general and uninterrupted in 
pulſe; and a particulaf exigency will require a particulr 
cantrary impulſe, This is as it ſhould be. 3. But chit 
ly, this very objection ſhews convincingly, what b 
principally here intended, (and in fo far anſwers ite i 
viz, that oppoſite tendencies muſt proceed from external «- 
tion on matter, and can never be made conſiſtent in i 
fame individual ſubſtance. This objection ſhould har: Wil 
been made in reſpect of many other inſtances; or rather, 
theſe inſtances ſhould have obliged us long ſince to om Wi 
an immaterial Power immediately exerted on matter; {WP 
for theſe contrary impulſes are extremely plain in a d 
of oil between two poliſhed glaſs plates making a very ſmal Mi 
angle at their line of contact. The attraction of graviq Wl 
or that of cohefion (or by whatever name it may be called) 
may be made to prevail, or both may be made equipo 
lent, as the plates are more or leſs inclined Wr ö 
\ a. And ol 
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4 e mechanical in our bodies; ſpontaneous 


otion is not ſo eaſy, and will require more 
words. 


ad it is repugnant to ſay it can have @ tendency of itſelf 
= mw two contrary ways at once. In a thread of ropy 
Wiquor ſuſpended, as honey, all the parts are attracted to 
WW earth by gravity ; and all the parts are retracted from 
by coheſion : for if the drop at the end falls, the whole 
cad ſhrinks upward, and is contracted in length. Let 
y man ſay, whether every part of this liguid wire can 
have a power planted i in it to fall downward, and an op- 
Woſite power planted in it to fly-upward, at the ſame 
nme? I ſhewed before an inſtance where the two impul- 
Ws coincide (I think) viz. of marble lying in the ſtratum ;z 
which made me conclude that they proceed both from 
| e ſame cauſe ; 3 and that if it was abſurd to offer a me- 
Whanical ſolution of the one, it muſt be noleſs abſurd to 
fer any of the other > but if we ſuppoſe the thread of 
oney at the center of the earth, we may imagine the 
op at the end would fall no where, but the whole length 
Frould be contracted into a globular form, where the op- 
Wo /ite impulſes again coincide, and ſhew (as it appears to 
re) the unity of the cauſe, though producing di ifferent 
Wcffects in different circumſtances. In this inſtance the 
WWoppoſite impulſes are eaſily obſervable ; but they are no 
s real in any ſolid body whatſoever ſuſpended, a rope 
Var, v. g. or a rod of iron; every part tends to the earth, 
nd every part tends to that next above it; elſe why do 
Hey cohere, and not fall? This contrariety of impulſes 
(the ſymptom, I think, of their being all external im- 
rrefons) is certain in all bodies moſt familiar to us. A 
ock, a houſe, a tree; nay our own bodies, and thoſe 
| of 
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| words, The firſt thing obſervable in it is, 
li that it dath not lde. but + ſuppoſemechaniza 4Y 


| motin 


of al other animals; why do they not ſettle into ano. 
rizontal ſurface, like a fluid? It is becauſe the attraQio Wi 
of coheſion hinders that of gravitation to take place, 
Without this there would be neither mountain, ny 
height, nor deſcent for rivers, nor bank, nor ſhore, ng 
vegetable nor animal bodies. The conſiſtency of thing 
therefore depends on this contrariety of impulſe on tht 
fame individual particles of matter: and 4 contrariety 
impulſe on the ſame individual particles of matter undns- 
ably proceeds from a Caufe external to matter. 

And here I can't help taking notice of ſome ai: 
madverſions that have been made on this account 
of mechaniſm, contained in theſe five Iaft paragraph, 
and the neceffity contended for, of the conſtant actia 
of an external power in all mechanical motion. Te hath 
| been obſerved that when 7 ſhew that animals require min 
l than mechaniſm, T ſeem here ſtill to require new laws; ai 
1 that yet fome of my arguments are not good, when elaſtic- 
| | ty, fermentation, rarefattion from heat, &c. are allouul 
| That it is not right to diminiſh too far theniec hanical part 
| PH the contrivance and conduct of the fabrict of the Uni 
i verſe ; that if I bring in tos many laws and principles ac 
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0 fuating and governing the motions in it, it has great d 
9 advantages; and that toben a vaſt number of differnt Wl 
þ laws, often claſhing, appear in my ſcheme, it will revlt 
#j ſeme againſt it. That it muſt be remembred that the in. 
it puting the motions of animals in a great meaſure to a fi 
| | machinery is ſo far from derogating from the power and 
alſan of * that from * ariſes the beſt demanfira- 


tim, 
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101407. The ſpontaneity confiſts in ſetting 
the mechaniſm at work: we are free to ex- 


1 cite 
in of it. That though the undd of gravity, elaſ- 
ei, &c. were mechanical themſelves, yet the forming 
ind producing ſuch machines from theſe principles, ſhews the 
igheſtart ; and that we are not to leſſen an argument, eſpeci- 
ah ane ſo clear and obvious to the ſenſe of ail mankind, for. 
%. of another that requires fathoming the depths of phis 
W:/ophy, perhaps farther than any man has yet arrived be- 
it can be admitted. Here I cannot help replying in 
Wneral, that if any, without obſervitg the reaſons I 
ive, or excepting againſt them, will refuſe the conſe- 
eences that follow from them, there is no guarding. 
Pgainſt ſuch objections. I ſhew (No 14 and 15. ſe: 
.) that if matter neceſſarily reſiſt a change of its ſtate 
f reſt or motion, it cannot have any power or vertue 
lanted in it, or made inherent in it, as in à ſubject, 
o change that ſtate. To be utterly incapable of produ- 
ing an effect at all times, and yet capable of producing 
e ſame effect at ſome times, the incapacity ſtill ſubſiſt- 
g is undoubtedly a direct contradiction. And after 
it, No 26 and 27. I ſhew that matter, as matter, 
muſt neceſſarily reſiſt all change of the ſtate it is in; of 
t che incapacity of effecting a change in itſelf, is in- 
eparable from it as a ſolid ſubſtance. Not to mention 
what hath alſo been ſhewn, that if we ſhould deny this 
eeſiſtance of matter; by ſo doing we allow a contrary in- 
pacity in it, for want of reſiſtance, forte, or moment; 
to act on other matter. (See No 22. and the note (p); 
Theſe particulars being conſidered, no principle in na- 
tural philoſophy, I think, is more certain, or better eſta · 
You, I. L bliſhed, 
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cite motion in the hand, or foot, or not to Y 
excite it ; but we are not free to excite it 


with, 
bliſhed. Now from this principle follow eaſily all th 
ſeveral conſequences that I have drawn, or ſhall dray, 
How can it be ſaid then that I bring in new laws jill, 
or multiply principles; or that a vaſt number of diqerm il 
laws appear often claſhing in my ſcheme, as it is calle 
(though it is more juſtly Kepler's ſcheme, or even before 
him perhaps Pythagoras's?) Let it be ſhewn me, hoy 
the fair conſequences of theſame principle can differ, 
appear claſhing with each other? It is true, ſuch a fun 
damental principle cannot take place, without drawing 
a great many particular conſequences after it: but wh 
ſhould this. ſhock any of my readers, as it hath bee 
ſaid before it will do? This is rather as it ſhould be. | 
one ſhould diſcover a new property of ſome geometrial 
figure, the conſequences of it would never ſhock a mi 
thematician. This is neither Kepler's fault, who ff | 
diſcovered this univerſal property of matter, (nor perhax 
Pythagoras s. before him) nor Dr. Clarke's, who firſt i: 
ſiſted on theſe conſequences of it: nay let me venture 
ſay, the prejudices of men ſhould rather give way to 0 
if it be true; and the commonly received opinions, ſo i 
as they are built on theſe prejudices, ſhould be correc, 
If indeed elaſticity, fermentation, rarefattion from het 
&c. are allowed in the common ſenſe of them, as power 
to wit, lodged in matter, none of my arguments are good 
But they cannot be allowed in that ſenſe, while the pro- 
perty of inactivity, or the vis inertiæ remains, which hui 
been ſhewn eſſential to it as matter. Having firſt premiſe, 
that ſpontaneous motion itſelf doth not exclude, by 
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with, or without the help of mechaniſm; 
Wit it is begun ſpontaneouſly, it is yet executed 
| or 
poſe mechanical motion, as the baſis and ground-work 
of it; let me obſerve that even Sir I/. Newton ſeems in- 
lined to apply the elaſtic medium, which he ſuppoſes 
e cauſe of gravity, to ſolve this appearance of animal 
notion: which ſhews that he did not think the motive 
Worce was lodged in any matter that belonged to the body, 
r was exerted by it. His words are, Is net animal mo- 
Wo: performed by the vibrations of this medium, excited in 
he brain by the power of the will, and propagated from 
hence through the ſolid, pellucid, and uniform capillamenta 
= the nerves into the muſcles, for contracting and dilat- 
g them? (Opt. p. 328.) Thus far then we have his 
cchority for rejecting the powers of matter in this caſe, 
Ws they are commonly underſtood ; and really in all caſes 
which he applies the agency of this elaſtic fluid. He 
Woth not lodge a motive power in the fine machinery of 
= body, but calls in a foreign Mover, in ſubordination 
Wt leaſt to the power of the will: but what is to be done 
mechanical motions which are independent on the 
i: How che particles of this fluid come by their ac- 
iy or motion, he no where inſinuates. Upon which 
count, I think, the queſtion concerning the origin of 
ative power (the weightieſt certainly in natural philoſo- 
55) is left ſtill undetermined. Indeed if we conſider that 
Wye have the ſame arguments againſt the activity of the 


atter of this fluid, as we have againſt the activity of 
hat matter; it appears we ſhould reject the active pow- 


of matter univerſally : for, allowing the exiſtence of 
ch matter, it can itſelf be but a thing moved, juſt ag 
L 2 a bil- 
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| or performed mechanically. The body is a if 

| 2 and that extremely complicated; WW 
| | r 


a billiard ball is a thing moved, though it moves ano- 
ther ball. 
11 As to what is ſad, that it is not right to amm too far 
| ' the mechanical part of the contrivance and conduct of th 
fabrick of the Univerſe : I muſt obſerve that the mecha 
nical part, ſo far as regards the nice ſtruòture and contri 
vance of an animal or vegetable body, or the diſpoſition 
of the material univerſe in general, is no way diminiſh 
ed in this account: all the infinitely nice adjuſtmen 
of one thing or part to another, ſtill remains as it wa: 
all the wiſe ordering of proper means to atttain every en, 
Is as conſpicuous after what is advanced here is alloy 
as it would be otherwiſe. Let me aſk: Is not the con 
trivance of the ſeveral parts of a watch, in order t 
ſhew the hour by the turning of the index, {till as att 
ficial and ingenious, though one aſſerts that the elaſtic: 
ty of the ſpring is no power planted in dead matter, but 
a conſtant impulſe ab extra; as it would be otherwiſe! 
There is certainly no difference, nor any thing to make nll 
id any alteration ; and the caſes are juſt alike. But * 
| would have the motive power itſelf planted in dead mat 
ter; that is, dead matter to be living matter, (for ſud 
T think it is to be ſelf-movent) to anſwer our notion dif 
mechanical contrivance. Let us look into any book «if 
anatomy, or natural philoſophy, where the kill an 
knowledge of mechanical contrivance is explained, ani 
we ſhall not find that the particular inſtances alledged a 
intended toſhew whence the origin of motion is ; or tb 
a fine wachinery may be a power wie but only to ſhev i 
4 wi 
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or every part of it is full of various machinery, | 
previous to our will, and by the appointment 
of 

1 the wiſdom and ſkill that is manifeſted in fitting the ſeve- 
ral parts to comply with ſuch and ſuch motions; their ad- 
vantageous poſitian, number, ſtructure, ſtrength, with 
all thoſe other particulars that adapt them to their pro- 
per ends. Thus it is obſerved that the ſtructure of the 
W back-bone is the very beſt that could have been contri- 
yed ; if it had heen one continued bone, we could not 
have bended our bodies ; if there had been but two or 
WE three bones with articulations for motion, the ſpinal mar- 
row would have been bruiſed at theſe angles or joints. 
Again, it is obſerved in the joints, that ſome are fur- 
oed and ridged, where the motion is deſigned to be 
 firaight forward or backward only; ſome are like a ball 
and /ocket, that the motion may be guaquaver/um; both 

W which artifices human art hath copied. Now in theſe 
Wand all other ſuch inſtances, doth any thing ſaid here 
diminiſh the mechanical part of the contrivance ? They 
have all the ſame marks of wiſdom and deſign in them 
whenceſoever the motive impulſe proceeds, But that it 
ſhould proceed from the dead parts of matter,or be lodged 
in them, this I deny, And as it appears in reaſon the 
trueſt account that the motive impulſe ſhould proceed 
from the fir/t Mover; ſo it hath theſe conſequent advan- 
tages, that it is the /imple/t and plaineſt- of all other, 
makes more for the beauty of the Univerſe, the advance- 
ment of natural religion, the univerſality of Providence, 
and the /hewing the ubiquitary preſence of the Deity, than 
any other could. Would philoſophy be the richer, if 
it could diſcover one mechanical cauſe above auother, for 
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of the author of it; ſo that, though it de. 
pends upon the will to produce motion, ot 

Es not, 
2 great way, and there ſtop, without carrying us father? 
Let me be forgiven, if I ſuſpect, that theſe are only 
the miſtaken views we generally propoſe to ourſelves, 
And if it was deſigned to lead us to a firſt Mover at al} 
can it be fo plain and ſimple to ſuppoſe him moving 
one thing, that moves another thing, and ſo on, that 
moves the things we are acquainted with? It is to be ob 
ſerved, that from the action of matter upon matter, the 
quantity of motion is {till decaying in the Univerſe ; and 
then the more mechanical cauſes it is communicated 
through, the firſt impreſſed force muſt be the more weak 
ened, unleſs we would employ Omnipotence to impreh 
the motion at a vaſt diſtance, and then to keep it i 
in every ſtep of the gradation downward. In this ven 
reſpect of animal mechaniſm, Sir I/. Newton is very ex 
preſs that there muſt be ſome active and recruiting pris 
ciples to keep the heart and blood of animals in perpetull 
motion,and to repair the loſs of it in all other things. Hs 
words are, Seeing therefere the variety of motion which us 
find in the world is always decreaſing, there is à neceſſi 
of conſerving and recruiting it by active principles, ſuch a 
are the cauſe of gravity, by which planets and comets ker 
their motions in their orbs; and the cauſe of fermentation, 
by which the heart and blood of animals are kept in perpt* 
tual motion and heat ; the inward parts of the earth art 
conſtantly warmed, and in ſame places groaf very hot; bo. 
dies burn and ſhine, mountains take fire, the caverns of tht 
earth are blown up, and the ſun continues violently hot ant 
lucid, and warns all things by his light, For we met 
1 4 with 
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ot, in any part of it; yet if any part of it 


; moved as * the part of a machine, it 
| muſt | 


© CÞ> 
OT = 


ith very little motion in the world beſides what is owing 
„ :- ative principles. And if it were not for theſe 
-rinc:ples, the bodies of the earth, planets, comets, ſun, 
all things in them would grow cold and freeze, and. 
come inactive maſſes ; and all putrefactian, generation, 
egetation, and li ife would ceaſe, and the planets and comets 
Would not remain in their orbs. (Opt. p. 375. 
Here there is a full enumeration of all the particulars 
at are inſiſted upon throughout this whole ſection, and 
be mechaniſm of all parts of the world, ſmall or 
Wereat, is very plainly ſuppoſed inſufficient to keep them a 
Wcoing, or afford motive power, without active principles, 
WW proceed they whence they will. And as to his way of 
Wh explaining this in the next page, where he ſays, It ſcems 

Wy to me farther, that thoſe particles have not only a vis in- 
ertiæ, accompanied with ſuch paſſive laws of motion as na- 
turally reſult from that force, but alſo that they are moved 
by certain attive principles, ſuch as is that of gravity, and 
that which cauſes fermentation and the coheſion of bodies. 
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0 As to this, I ſay, if it is meant that theſe inert particles 
4 are endued with ſuch active principles, ſo as to become 
1 the ſubjects of ſuch inherent activities, I am forced direct- 

ly to deny it. They muſt be diveſted of their inertia, 


before they can be endued with inactivity: and if their in- 
ertia is inſeparable from them, activity will be utterly 
Incompetent to them. An inert, active particle of mat- 
ter is too open a contradiction to allow of diſpute. The 
mertneſs ſignifies an in ability to change its ſtate of reſt or 
motion: and the aivity fignifies an ability to change 

L 4 that 
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muſt be mechanically. The caſe is the ſame 
as when we would raiſe a weight by a pully 


; Of 
that ſtate. But though Sir I/. Newton ſays, that theſe par. 
ticles have not only a vis inertie ; yet he doth not fay, 
that they move themſelves, but that they are moved by certain 
active principles: ani when it is ſaid that a thing is moved, 
in oppoſition to ſaying it moves itſelf, it muſt neceſſarily 
be underſtood that it is moved by another thing not it 
ſelf. Now go as far as we pleaſe, to other and other 
particles of matter, as long as they are allowed to have 
vis inertiæ, theſe can never be thoſe active principle: 
which ſhews all at once whence the power and aCtivity 
muſt proceed. With ſubmiſſion, I think it is ſomewht 
improper to ſpeak of the mechanical cauſe of active prix 
ciples, (ſee what is ſaid p. 377, about leaving the cauſe 
of theſe principles, to be diſcovered) or the mechanic 
cauſe of thoſe principles that conſerve and recruit mo- 
tion in the univerſe. And if the mechanical cauſe d 
them is there meant, we cannot be ignorant whence il 
power and activity proceed, as I ſaid above. 
Upon the whole then, to ſhew the origin of motive 
power in the Univerſe, to repair the waſte of cdnſtantl 
decaying motion, and preſerye life, heat and vegetation 
is really the dignus vindice nodus, that calls for the in. 
tervention of the fir? Cauſe ; ſince to account for the 
natural powers of matter from other matter, is not to 
the purpoſe, here at leaſt, 
As to what is ſaid, that the imputing the motions if ante 
mals in @ great meaſure to a fine machinery, is ſo fat 
from derogating from the power and wiſdom of God, that 
rem hence ariſes the beſt demonſtration of it: 1 __—_ 
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or lever, or work a pump; it depends upon 


ss to raiſe the weight, or not, by that means; 
t not to raiſe it without that means. There 


e reſolving motion into machinery hath been the athe- 
iſtical and ſceptical refuge ever ſince Democritus's and E- 
ubs days, who allowed of no immaterial ſubſtance to 
e the cauſe of it: and it is the chief thing they will ever 

have recourſe to, againſt the arguments for the power 
nd wiſdom of God. The fine machinery and contrivance 
r the parts of the bodies of animals, in order to perform 
Wthe motions proper to their ſpecies, and way of life, is 
eertainly one of the beſt arguments of the power and 
viſdom of God: but that the imputing the motions them- 
bes to this can be any argument for theſe, I cannot a- 
Worce. The direct impoſlibility of the thing itſelf is ſhewn 
Wabove No 13. which ought to be remembered here. 
= As to the next point, there are demonſtrative reaſons 
againſt the principles of gravity, elaſticity, &c, being 
mechanical themſelves, and it would be ill ſhewing tho 
ill of the Deity from ſuch topics. When it is ſaid 
eber the imputing the motions af animals in a great mea- 
ire to a fine machinery, is an argument ſo clear and ob- 
vious to the ſenſe of all mankind; it is certainly miſtaken, 
I think, for the wiſe ſtructure and excellent diſpoſition 
Jof the parts, to comply with all motions for the animal's 
WT preſervation and life; which is certainly an obvious and 
clear argument, but is no way leſſened in this account 
Jof the origin of the motions themſelves. And the 
WT trouble of fathoming the depths of philsſophy does not lie 
on my fide, but on theirs who impute animal motion to 
I machinery, 


only 
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only ariſes this difference, from the ſimpl;. | 
city of mechaniſm of am invention, and 
the complication of machinery in the boch 
that to move a part of any other machine, 
we muſt generally work the whole; where 
we can move a part of the body without mo. 
ing or working all the other parts of it. Thi 
was doi ſely and kindly ſo inſtituted by God, u 
anſwer the variety of our neceſſities, and pre. 
vent our univerſal and conſtant fatigue, Whit 
is here aflerted, is plain from this, that tho 
motion is excited in the body by the empire 
of the will (6); yet more is required to ex. 
Cite it, than ſimply to will it (c): nor cn 
the will, by vertue of its command, product 
motion in any part or limb of the body, if 

% Nuod multiplices, & plurimæ animalis motiones fun 
electione, ſeu naturali appetitu quodam animalis; hoc quoqu 
ut evi dentiſſimum ab omnibus admittitur. Botel. de mot. 
animal. part. I. c. I. 

(c) Mani feſtum quogue — & appetitum pm 
ſe tantum animalis partes non mouere, & impellere, ji 
epus habere inſtrumentis necęſſariis, fine quibus motus effi 
nequeunt. Ibid. And a little below; At here decir 
[ Ari/totle's opinion, that the ſpirits were the inſtrument W 
that move the bones] rejicitur à Galmo & ab onnivi Wi 
aliis, & ab ipſd ſenſils evidentid, qua conſtat muſeutss i 
fe ergana, & machinas, quibus facultas anime nutius ar. 
ticulos & partes animalis movet. bel 
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pl. the machine deſtined by nature to effectuate 


and What motion, and to be the inſfrument in ex- 
(y, uting that command, be defective or diſor- 


ne, dered. Thus if the muſcle, or muſcles, de- 
igned to be the inſtruments in moving 
any joint, be cut tranſverſly, or any other 
ray diſabled from their function, the will 
Wnay command with all imaginable intenſe- 
Weſs, yet will no motion of the joint enſue (d). 
ud this inapitude of the mechanical inſtru- 
rents of motion, is the cauſe of the imper- 
Wction of ſpontaneous motion in infants, de- 
Wrepit old people, and wounded men: for all 
Won the part of the will may be equally dif- 
Wpoſed then, as at other times. And indeed 
che common ſenſe of mankind doth not al- 
Wow, or imagine it poſſible, that diſeaſe of 
Ware affects the will, or weakens the intenſity 
Wot our deſires. We are ſubject to no depre- 
dations of time, no decays, in that reſpect; 
and were there no other thing required to the 
4 production of motion, but to will the pro- 


”" (4) Jam diu hoc confirmatum gt, quia ſeftis per tranſ- 
5 verſum muſculis, ceſſat omnis retractis illius articuli, ad 
cujus confinium muſculus alligatus fuerat, remanente inte- 
9 im illeſd actiae ejuſdem articuli, que ab aliis _ 


a idem defnentibas pendet, Ibid. 


duction 
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duction of it, ſpontaneous motion would be 
always as the intenſity of the defires, no 
would the aptitude of the body be PSI 
in producing the effect. This is ſtill farther | 
evident in reſpiration, which is a motion 
purely mechanical in us; for it is per formed 
neceſſarily, and without an act of the will 
as well when afleep as awake. Yet it is al 
fo partly ſubjected to the will; we can acce- 
lerate, retard, or entirely ſtop it for a litt. 
And ſurely when it is thus accelerated, n 
conſequence of an act of the will, it is no 
otherwiſe performed than when the will i 
not concerned in it; that is mechanical). 
Whence, as was aſſerted, ſpontaneous motin 
doth not exclude, but ſuppoſe mechanical n- 
tion, and the ſpontaneity confiſts only in fetimy, 
or not ſetting the mechaniſm on work; or in 
an arbitrary command over the mechaniſm, 


XIX. Now this thing that begins motion 

* where it was not, and „tops it where it was; 
that effects a change from reſt to motion, 
and from motion to reſt; and that arbitrs- 

rily, can never be matter, which, as hath 

been ſhewn, neceſſarily reſiſts all change of 

its ſtate, cither of reſt or motion. Thi 

would 
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yould be a thing as ſelf- deſttuctive and re- 
pugnant as any that can be aſſigned; for the 
properties of the one of theſe are directly op- 

poſite to thoſe of the other. Though ſpon- 
taneous motion ſuppoſes the mechanical per- 
Vormance of it; yet ſince it hath been ſhewn, 
o 14, 15 and 16, that mechanical motion 
eceſſarily ſuppoſes an extraneous immaterial 
Power; and fince, in the preſent caſe, even 
this mechanical power is ſubject to the ſpon- 
Caneous principle, to ſet it at work, or ſtop it, 
and that in a very arbitrary manner; it can 
ess be contended that his principle is matter, 
Wor any power poſſible to be planted in mat- 
er, than that the mechanical power itſelf is 
matter, or any power poſſible to be planted 
Win matter (e). To aſſert this, ſhould be as 
if we ſhould ſay, that matter, which, as a 
ſbolid, extended ſubſtance, would imply a 
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_ (-) This gives a particular ſanction to the proof of the 
immateriality of the ſoul of man; and (if I might ſay ſo} 
puts it one remove farther, in our way of reaſoning, from 
W being material, than the firſt Cauſe himſelf. And indeed 
it is generally allowed (though I do not ſay juſtly) that 
ſpontaneous motion is far more impoſſible to be found 
in mere matter, than that of gravity, elaſticity, and 
other impreſſions which have been ſhewn to be imme- 

diately derived from him. 1 
| contradiction 
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contradiction to be endued with any powe 
to change its preſent ſtate, and therefor 
ſtands in need of an external power to effeg 
all change of ſtate in it, is yet in certain 
caſes (of ſpontaneous motion, to wit) en. 
dued with a power over this extraneous in. 
material power, to impel and ſet it a work 
to produce a change in itſelf, Or, that mat. 
ter hath the power over that which hath the 
power over it; which is fooliſhly contradic 
tory. In ſhort, the caſe is juſt the ſame a 
when a man works any machine, a puny, 
for inſtance, to bring up the water; the gr. 
vity of the atmoſphere, which, as hath ber 
proved, is no power reſiding in matter, bu 
a conſtant impulſe ab extra, is neceſſaty u 
make the machine produce its effect: and il 
that the man doth, is to put the machine 
in ſuch a diſpoſition, as to give this extrane- 
ous principle ſcope to act. Here two 91jtind 
principles are neceſſary ; the gravitation df 
the incumbent atmoſphere, and the /rwiny 
farce of the man, applied to diſpoſe the ma- 
chine ſo as that this gravitation may have 
room to be exerted. Juſt ſo, the ſpontane 
principle, by its action, gives ſcope to a f. 
reign power to be exerted in the Abe 

| 0 
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of the muſcles (by rarefaction, or ebullition, 
xerhaps) () and produce the effect: ſo that 
ere alſo two diſtinct immaterial principles are 
Peceſſary to produce the motion, without 
Either of which it would not be produced; 
far is it from being true that none is neceſ- 
Wary. And it is as abſurd to ſay, that the 
Wontaneous principle is nothing but the ſubtil 
Wnatter, which by its action it conyeys into 
he ſubſtance of the muſcle deſtined to be 
he inſtrument of the deſigned motion, as it 
ould be to ſay, that the living force ap- 
lied (by the man) to the rod or winch of 
he pump, is nothing different from that 


1 

t inch ar handle. Therefore I conclude, as 
aas faid juſt now, that this thing, which 
N W (/) See Borelli de mot. animal. part. 2. c. 3. De cauſis 
* babilibus vitalis contractionis muſculorum; where he 


Ways, (prop. 24.) that the ſuccus nerveus inſtilled into the 
Wnuſcle, by the act of the will, is one Probable cauſe ; and 
prop. 26.) the blood contained in the ſubſtance of the 
muſcle, the other, of the fermentation, intumeſcence, 
d contraction of the muſcle : and that (prop, 27.) the 
ethod of this ebullition is not different from common 
ermentation: and in prop. 2.5. that the ſoul acquires by 
abit the art of tranſmitting the animal ſpirits rather into 
dne nerve than another, according. to the part that is to 
de moved. | 


thus 
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thus arbitrarily effefs a change of the preſet 
fate of reſt or motion in the matter of H 
body, cannot be the matter of the body itjel 
whichneceſſarily firuggles againſt all change 
its preſent ſtate. And ſince this change 

effected by willing; for ſpontaneous and wil 
luntary motion is the ſame thing; that thin 
which wills in us, is not matter, And ſing 
willing is but a power, or property, - whid 
cannot ſubſiſt by itſelf, without a ſubject, u 
ſomething of which it is the power (cu 
eſſe eſt ineſſe) ; therefore I conclude, that th 
thing which wills in us is an immaterial Bt 
ing or Subſtance. Of the other properti 
contained in the deſcription of the hum 
- foul, Ne 1. ſect. 1. we ſhall ſee preſent, 


XX. Thus it appears there are two d. 
ſtinct immaterial Beings which produce mi 
tion in the matter of the body: that Bey 
which is the principle of ſpontaneous motion; 
and that other Being which is alone the ca 
or power in circulation, reſpiration, and otha 
motions not ſpontaneous, and a coęfficin 
Cauſe even in ſpontaneous motion; which 2. 
tuates all matter, and from whoſe immediat 
impreſſions gravity, elaſticity, coheſion, - | - 

| relvi 
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W-cſult. Theſe are two diſtin& Beings, I ſay; 
rr that Being, which by the mandate of its 
in excites ſpontaneous motion in the body, 
| ath no power over the circulation, either to 
Promote or impede it; it often doth not 
Wnow whether there is any ſuch motion in 
he body; and when this motion is out of 
eder, that Being can do nothing towards 
aifying it again; and it hath but a very 
Wimited power over the reſpiration, which 
performed without its concurrence, and 
een in oppoſition to it ; for it cannot ſuſ- 
end this motion for any conſiderable time. 
Ind a Being can never be the cauſe of ſuch 
effect as it doth not concur to produce, 
nd which 4will be produced, in ſpite of all its 
W:Jcavours to hinder it. And though in ſpon- 
Wancous motion it is arb:trary, and the firſt 
Nauſe; yet the concurrence of theother Cauſe 
W abſolutely neceſſary. If the mechanic or- 
ans of motion ( which do not depend on it 
Wor their right diſpoſition) be out of order, as 
Nas ſaid Ne 18, or if the immaterial Cauſe, 
Which is the power in all mechanic motion, 
lo not co-operate, no ſpontaneous motion 
ill be produced; but an unperforming act 


f the wil! will paſs without ay effect. 
Vor. J. M Theres 
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Therefore theſe two are diſtinct immater; 
Beings, and not the ſame immaterial Being, 


XXI. There are two things very remark. 
able here, and worth being taken notice of 
as lying in our way, viz. that in this prog 
of the immateriality of the human ſoul, a 
of the neceſſity of a particular immateril 
Cauſe in the production of ſpontaneous my. 
tion, the argument as ſtrongly infers the ca 
lation, concurrence, or co-operation of the 
firſt and univerſal Cauſe, as of this ſecondi 
immaterial Being: And this is a righr ſymp 
tom, and perfectly as it ſhould be, according 
to the nature of that univerſal Cauſe. Bull 
that which is aſtoniſhing i in this appearance 
of ſpontaneous motion is, That he ſhould ju 
mit his infinite power to co-operate with H 
will of bis creatures. And as there is Mi" 


avoiding this conclufion in right philoſophyſg 
ä 1 


(g) What is here mentioned of the firſt Agent's ſu- 
mitting his infinite power to co-operate with the will i 
man, is no more than what appeared in Ne 19. in ten. 
parallel caſe there ſpoken of, of a man, working a pum n. 
For whether gravitation, (that of the atmoſphere whid 
there produces the effect, when the man, by voluntuſ e. 
motion, diſpoſes the machine ſo, that this pow el 
| mo 
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o we cannot but admire this inſtance of the 
Wivine condeſcenſion. 


i XXII. However this conſideration enn 
"BW require that we ſhould dwell a little longer 
n the concurrence of the firſt Cauſe with 
Wc ſpontaneous mover of the body; to ſee 
Fit may not appear by another method of 
Pay than that in No 18. Now if we 
chat no extraneous power concurs, and 
„ 1 the ſpontaneous principle to excite mo- 


on in the body, we muſt ſay that the whole 
Whorce exerted, is impreſſed by it immediately 


ch ſcope to act) whether this gravitation, I ſay, is the 
nmediate impulſe of the firſt Agent, or the impulſe of 
ther matter, which muſt be firſt impelled by him, (un- 

s ve would exclude his agency altogether, and ſuppoſe 
infinite ſeries of neceſſary cauſes ;) till, in this caſe, 
i infinite power, by the method and law he hath eſta- 
liſhed in created nature, is ſubjected by him to co- 
pverate with the action of his ſpontaneous creatures. And 
Whe ſame is to be ſaid in other caſes, where the natural 
powers of matter, as they are called, are exerted in con- 
W<quence of any action of ours: as in ſhooting a bow, 
oving a ſpring, &c. So that this concluſion is to be 
ade on any ſuppoſition, but that of direct Atheiſm z 
hich I beg leave to obſerve ſhews the juſtneſs of that 


| Peaſoning which infers it here. TIF VERS wes 
eferred to No 5. note (9. 
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inert organs, which by re- action conſum 


that doth not communicate all the motion 


other matter by material impreſſion; mil 
yet be very ſubtil matter, and in a very ſm 
quantity, otherwiſe its nature, propertis 


mg — — 7 - 


on the firſt moved part; or rather ( ſince thy q 
motion is communicated through a ſeries iſ 


much of the firſt action, Ne 3 and 14.) thi 
much greater force is firſt impreſſed, than 
ultimately exerted on the thing to be moye 
For it is moved immediately by ſomethin 


receives, and that by another thing, &c. un 
til we come to the thing firſt moved. By 
this firſt moved part (animal ſpirits, or ſu, 
cus nerveus, or give it what other name m 
pleaſe) though it is abſolutely certain thi 
it muſt be matter, ſince, by the terms, iti 
a thing moved () and, by eppes, mon 


( Quia omnes muſculi, paucis exceptis, non agunt u 
tali motu, niſi quando volumus, & imperio voluntatiis 
cerebro, que eft regia anime ſenſitive ; non tranſinittiu 
per alias vias, quam per nerves, ut omnes fatentur, & 
euidentiſſimæ experientiæ evincunt : climgue præterta ir 
jecta fit actio incorporeæ facultatis, & ſpirituum ailt 
orum; ergo neceſſe eft ut aligua ſubſtantia corporta, pi 
nervos ad muſculos tranſmittatur, vel commotio ab ea cm 
municetur, que poſſit validiſſimam inflationem ictu oc 
efficere. Borell, de mot. animal, Part. 2. Prop. 22. 

al 


= 7a27iviiy of MarrER, &c. 16g 
ad manner of operation had been better 
Wnown before now (i). If then we conſider 
e quantity of matter to be moved by the 
ce impreſſed on this firſt part alone (no 
her force concurring by the ſuppoſition) 
Which is often more than double the matter 
che whole body, in caſes where a foreign 
Weight is alſo to be moved, and that this 
rt which receives the whole impreſſion is ſo 
Winute and ſubtil; it follows that the quan- 
Wity of matter in it bears ſcarce any propor- 
on to that of the matter to be moved by it; 
Wd if we ſhould ſuppoſe (which is the only 
ing to be ſuppoſed, to render the effect poſ- 
le) that their quantities of matter and ve- 
ities were reciprocally proportional (that is, 
Wat it as much exceeded the matter to be 
Woved in velocity, as it is leſs in quantity) to 
nder their forces but barely equal; then it 
Slows that the velocity of this part would 
ſo inconceivably great, that it would per- 
W (7) Fateor me non percipere mechanicam operationem, qua 
us ſpirituum in cerebro imperio voluntatis agitati, eos 
rigant ad titillandas certos et determinatos muſculos, ut, 
valim manum extendere, ſpiritus dirigantur non ad ner- 
Ws pedum, aut thoracis, ſed ferantur ad eos qui ad ma- 
pert ingunt, ut eos ftitillent. At fi balbutiendq aliquid 
, velimus, puto, Nc. Ibid. Prop. 23. 
| * forate 
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forate any part of the body, oppoſing its d. 
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preſſed on the firſt moved parts (animal Ss 


rection, like a ball out of a gun, and ſo lea 
the body quite, without performing the de 
ſigned effect. Borelli calculates that when: 


man extends his arm, and upon the ext 
mity of his four fingers ſupports as great; 


weight as he can in that poſture, the fo 
that is exerted in the muſcles to ſupport thi 
weight, is more than ſeventy thouſand time 
greater than the weight itſelf, whatever thi 
is (&). But it is impoſſible that a force equl 
to this could be directly impreſſed on a par, 
that almoſt eſcapes obſervation, without har. 
ing the effect juſt now mentioned. When 
it is evident, That all the force is not in 


rits, v. g.); and that all that it doth is mh 
to give ſcope to a far greater power 105 
exerted; and that this immaterial power i 
exerted in ſubordination to the will, or ( 
operates with it. 


XXIII. This Author, who was the fri 
that diſcovered that the force exerted witli 
the body ſo enormouſly exceeds the weigit 


. lum, Part, 1. Prop. 45, 82 & 124. 
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to be moved without; or that nature employs 
agen immenſe power to move a ſmall weight, 
dei 


ays thus of it; Part. 2. c. 3. De gradu vir- 
utis motivæ vitalis muſculorum ſecundum An- 
iquos. Hæc communis ſententia [the opinion 
Jof Galen, Gaſſendus, and others, to wit, That 
ature moyes great weights by ſmall powers] 
tantam veriſimilitudinem et probabilitatem in 
? habere videtur, ut mirum non fit, a nemine, 
| qzod ſciam, in dubium fuiſſe revocatum, Quits 
enim tam ſtultus erit, ut machinam unquam 
uærat, ut magnd vi  oufillum pondus moveat, 
= /:licet machinam et artificium adbibeat, non 
ut compendium, ſed ut diſpendium e pa- 
liatur? Non ſecus ac ſi quis pondus umius libre, 
8 910d immediatè abſque ulld machind movere 
atque ſublevare poſſet vi, & robore equal 
uni libræ, neglecto compendio, quereret vectes, 
trocleas, & alia organa, ut libram unam ſub- 
levaret viribus decies & centies majoribus. 
Et fi hoc abſurdum jure cenſetur, qui fiert 
poterit ut natura Hapientiſima, que ubique 
compendia, Aimplicitatem, & facili tatem quæ- 
rit, tantd induftrid machinas in organis ani- 
malis elaboravit, non ut parud virtute magna 
pondera, ſed d contra immen ſo propemodum ro- 
bore parva pondera moveat ? Hoc quidem licet 

| M 4 - videatur 


* 


contrariæ ſententiæ aſſertores allucinatos fu. 


Tionibus animalis adbiberi, et illas multi phees, 
S varias eſſe; attamen non parvd virtut 
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videatur monſtrum, & contra communem fer. 
tentiam, non diffiteor me poſſe evidenti ſin} 
demonſtrare, & petitd priùs venid oftender; 


iſe. Demonſtrabo enim vere machinas in m. 


magna pondera ſublevari, ſed e contra magni 
virtute, & robore facultatis animalis par 
pondera ſuſtinert ; ita ut multoties virtas m. 
tiva centies & millies ſuperet pondus offium et 
articulorum ſublevatorum, & nungquam minn 
fit illis; & hoc erit præcipuum hujus print 
partis ſubjefum & materia, Thus farthis 
excellent perſon in his entrance upon this ſur. 
priſing affair. And whatever may have been 
objected againſt his calculation of the force 
of the heart, or other particulars (1); yet it 
is obvious that in the main, it is as he aſſerts 
with 

(1) Dr. James Keil, it is true, hath as good as demon- 
ſtrated that M. Borelli is wrong in calculating the forcecf 
the muſcle of the heart; and M. Varignon hath diſcovered 
another miſtake of his. Yet it is but juſtice to ſet down 
what this laſt named Author ſays of him—Au reſte (ſays 
he) /: Por attaque une erreur ou M. Borelli eft tombe, on 
nen eft pas moins perſuade du 'mirite extraordinaire de a 
grand homme, dont tes Principauæ ouvrages doivent #tri 


mis au nombre des livres les plus originaus qui ayent paru 
dan: 
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WW with reſpect to ſpontaneous motion; viz. 
chat nature employs a vaſtly great force to 

move or ſuſpend a ſmall weight, and there 
WF; neceſſity in the nature of things that it 
mould be fo. For the Power that moves the 
Wlimbs in this motion is confined to zarrow 
Wounds : or hath but a ſmall room to act in; 
and the weight to be moved (the limb or part, 
Wand-it may be a foreign weight joined to it, 
gas when we throw a ſtone with our hand, or 
Wpport a weight with our extended arm) 
moves through a much larger ſpace. There- 
WT fore the power muſt be as much greater than 
= the weight, as its diſtance from the center 
of motion is /eſs, The wiſdom of God and 
his power ſhines out wonderfully in this. The 
animal body was to be but of a moderate ſize ; 
the power was neceſſarily confined to act with- 
In it; and the weight was as neceſſarily to be 
moved without it, in all motions. Therefore 
Wa great profuſion of power and force was re- 
quiſite to move ſmall weights. And ſince a con- 
trary diſpoſition of things (where the power, 
to wit, ſhould have acted in a larger {phere, 


. dons file ci. Auvertiſſement au Þ examen de Þ opinion 
de M. Borelli fur les proprietez de poids ſuſpendus par des 


: cordes. 
and 


Qs 
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and the weight moved in leſſer room) wy 
inconceivable; we ſee the power of God wi; 
not ſtraitened, but hath laid out an immen, 
ſity of force to produce the effect; which 
ſeems indeed an extravagant expence of pow. 
er to us, whoſe weakneſs forces us to haye 
recourſe to a quite contrary method. For we 
are obliged to give the little power we can 
employ à large ſphere of action, that the 
weight may be moved @ ſmall pace. The 
wiſdom of God diſplays itſelf alſo wonder. 
fully, in chuſing the proper ; kind of power 
(ſpeaking according to our conception) ſo a 
to require the leaſt ſphere of action poſlible: 
for an inſtantaneous fermentation is kindled 
up in the body of the muſcle, where a force 
is exerted like to that of gun- powder: Que 
polſit validiſſimam inflationem ictu oculi efict- 
re, ſays Borelli (m). Let me be permitted to 
ſhew 


(m) The following animadverſion hath been made 
with reſpect to what is ſaid here. As for the cauſe 
cc of the contraction of the muſcles in animal motion, 
ce that ſeems one of the moſt abſtruſe phænomena in na- 
ce ture, and moſt diſputed at preſent. An ingenious vr. 
sc ter has refuted the more common opinion, without 
ce giving any diſtinct account of his own. There is {0 


e much reaſon to be cautious in natural philoſophy 
cc and 
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ſnew the difference between the method of 
the Deity and of us men in the exertion of 
power, 

cc and flow in giving into any hypotheſis, and the expe- 
ic rience of many ages has ſhewed this ſo neceſſary, that 
cc it is by modeſty and great care in reaſoning about the 
cc hidden cauſes of theſe manifeſt phænomena that one 
« will be heard upon them. But with much ſubmiſ- 
fion, though the formal manner of muſcular motion is 
ſtill diſputed by philoſophers, all that I aſſert here is ne- 
vertheleſs certain, via. that a prodigious force is exerted 
within the body of the muſcle ; which follows from this 
known circumſtance, that it is confined to act in a nar- 
row ſphere, while the weight is to be moved through a 
large compaſs ; and that therefore this is a wonderful in- 
ſtance both of the wiſdom of God in contriving and his 
power in exhibiting this phænomenon. We are ignorant 
of the formal manner how lightning hath ſuch ſtupendous 
effects; yet the effects themſelves are not to be conteſted. 
If we are certain of a particular circumſtance in any ap- 
pearance which is above any thing but infinite power to 
effect, ſuch as in this caſe, for inſtance, the prodigioug 
force exerted, and which it is neceſſary ſhould be exert» 
ed, on account of the narrow ſpace it is confined to ay 
a mechanical power, while the weight to be moved lies 
at a great diſtance ; and if we are certain that ſuch a a 
force is applied, which though it acts with ſpeed and vi- 
olence, yet acts mildly and innoxiouſly to the neigh- 
bouring parts, and without pain even to the moſt tender 
parts themſelves, though actually concerned and employ- 
ed in the production of the phænomenon; if we are 
certain of this, I ſay, we have all the reaſon in the world 
' to 
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power, by the following rude compariſon; 

Let us ſuppoſe a lever twenty or thirty foot 
long 


to admire that Power which is able to make good ſuch 
an effect, and that too by a method ſo different from 
what our weakneſs would force us upon, though we are 
entirely ignorant of the formal manner how this is 
brought to paſs. If we act ffrongly we act dgſtructiveh: 
but here the power is exerted in another manner. It a&; 
with ſtrength and vigour, and yet with ſafety ; the force 
applied is guarded and reſtrained, and therefore, though 
immenſe, it does no miſchief. What if this is done by 
way of a ſtring of bladders ? This neither diminiſhes the 
power exerted, nor the contrivance, We ſaw before 
that a ſlender film of air ſupports a mighty weight, and 
that without contact. This but increaſes the wonder; 
for matter cannot reſiſt above its vis inertiæ, nor, being 
inert, multiply the force impreſſed upon it; and the ſu- 
perplus of force exhibited muſt come from another hand, 
In ſhort, a weight cannot be ſuſpended but by an equa- 
lity of re- action either from the inad7ivity of matter, or 
from a living power. 
If we knew the mechanical manner of muſcular mo- 
tion, could we ceaſe ta admire, or immediately aſſign 
a new power to matter to anſwer the appearance ? This 
would be quite wrong. As I have ſaid above, we can 
trace power and wiſdom in any of the works of nature 
a great way, to ſhew us the perfections of the cauſe ; 
but we cannot purſue the inexpreſſible ſubtilty of con- 
trivance and machinery to an end, to teach us to admire 
beyond what we can formally conceive. And this is 
as rational in right philoſophy _ is, where finite in» 
telligent 


as win wmnS Wo r n J AX wi pp 


m Nn 
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long on one ſide of the fulcrum, or point 


ſupporting 3 and ſcarce half a foot on the 
other: 


telligent Beings are to be inſtructed by the works of an 
infinite Architect), and as abſolutely neceſſary, if we 

would act rationally, as it is to aſcribe what we formally 

conceive to art and power- Would we know all the art 

and power of an omnipotent Creator; or allow no power 

and art beyond what we know? Let any one anſwer this 
at his leiſure. We are but in our firſt ſtage of exiſtence z 

2 fund of inſtruction is undoubtedly reſerved far us till 

hereafter. What elſe were philoſophy worth, if not to 

train us up in the knowledge of this Cauſe, but to gra- 

tify an unmeaning curioſity, or be a mere paſtime, or 

to make us deſpiſe others? "There cannot be propoſed 

another conſiſtent end of it. Would we purſue the 

knowledge of mechanical cauſes in nature to help us to 

Ws admire the Hill and art of chance, or the wiſdom of ne- 

af? J. wiſh men . think on this plain, ſhort 

queſtion. 

But to return, any one will ſee that my fe 

the particular argument here, doth not lead me to eſpouſe 

any hypotheſis ; but to ſhew in general that motive pow- 

er cannot be lodged in matter; nor therefore that the 
direction of the force, nor the contrivance and deſign 
can be imputed to it, or to any ſurd cauſe. The true 
mechanical ſolution of any phznomenon, whenever it is 
given, or by whomſoever it is diſcovered, will always 
confirm this, I have no occafion therefore to thruſt my- 
ſelf into the controverſies of philoſophers that are out of 
my road, unleſs they oppoſe this concluſion; in which 
caſe ſome better hand will certainly appear in ſuch a cauſe. 
In 
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other : man would apply his little power to 
the twenty- foot extremity to raiſe the weipht 


In ſpeaking of theſe particulars of muſcular motion, diz 
the great force exerted, and the narrow ſphere it act in 
(which are very certain circumſtances) I refer to By 
relli, as the mo/t authentic writer. Vet he calls the chap. 
ter where he ſpeaks of the cauſes of the contraction of 
the muſcles, De cauſis probabilibus only; and in another 
caſe, he ſays, Fateor me non percipere mechanicham rati- 
nem, &c. as was cited juſt now. Here is no hypothe- 
fis obſtinately defended. He propoſes what he think 
probable; every one will do the ſame. Sir I/. Newtn 
hath propoſed his elaſtic Fluid to anſwer the ſame appear- 
ance, I compare this force to that of gun-powder, not 
by way of hypotheſis, but to help myſelf, and othen 
like myſelf, to conceive the ſuddenneſs and frength d 
the effect. Thus far the compariſon ſerves; but in re- 
ſpect of the harmle/5neſs of the force it haults, To 1 
like purpoſe I make uſe of another rude compariſon d 
the lever immediately after, which indeed wants much 
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indulgence. Why ſhould our ignorance of what we knon | ®" 
not, hinder us to make a right uſe of what we know! F 
When we conſider that in every ſucceſſive intumeſcenc: Wi 

of a muſcle, there is a ſudden exploſion, as it were, where is 
a certain matter is conſumed (as, according to Borel, a 


I think the phænomenon of laſſitude declares) and con- WW ſc 
ſider farther the quickneſs, the indeſinence of this, as when Wl ſa 
one walks a whole day, or works at any hard labour; 
we ſhall hardly be able to help admiring the power, the WW 
goodneſs, and (if one durſt ſo expreſs it after our manner) W 
the pains the infinite God of nature is at in animal mo- 

tion. : through 
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Ichrough half afoot; but the Author of man 
Wapplics a ſufficient force to the half- foot ex- 
tremity to move the weight through a ſphere 
Wof twenty feet. This may help us in ſome 


meaſure to form a notion of the difference 
Nef the method, and of the effect produced. 


W xx1V. From this we may ſee the truth 
r what was ſaid, N- 9. ſect. 1. vi. that 
Wrmatter is ſo powerfully reſiſting a thing, that 
man could overcome the reſiſtance but of a 
mighty inconſiderable part of it, without the 
Wconcurrence of a greater power than his own; 

for really all the motion that is to be properly 
Naſcribed to his power, is that impreſſed upon 
che firſt moved ſubtile matter, which occa- 
tons a ſuperior power to be exerted in all 

the other parts of the body. And this again 
Winfers all that was aſſerted, Ne 12. of this, 
For as it appears by what was ſaid, fram No 
26. ſect. 1. to that Ne 1 2. that the fir Cauſe 
Wis the conſtant and ole Mover in all the in- 
WT animate and unvegetating parts of matter; 
ſo it evidently follows from what hath been 
ſaid fince, that be 7s no Jeſs Power fully preſent 
In all the ſpontaneous motions of animals ; 
which (except as to the will and ſpontaneity, 
3 and 
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and a ſmall force impreſſed on a very incon; 
ſiderable part of the matter of the body) ar 
immediately effected by him. Let us take 
an example, to conſider how many ways hi 
power is exerted in producing the effect i 
an ordinary inſtance, without difſembling 

truth for fear of its conſequences, Truth cn 
have no ill conſequences ; nor need we be afrail i 
to follow wherever it leads. When one di. 
charges an arrow out of a bow, the ſpontz. 
neous mover (the immaterial part, or ſoul) 
wills and defigns the production of the action: 
and this entitles it his action, in all the mor 
conſequences of it, whatever they are. 'Thi 
mover doth moreover ſomething that ſetsthe 
mechaniſm of the body at work ; and thus 
far only it is an agent. The matter of hi 
limbs, the natural powers being exerted init 
by the jfir/# mover, in conſequence of th: 
Spontaneous mover”'s willing, impreſſeth by it 
reſiſtance and firm coheſion, (which is alſo 
his impulſe) a force on the bow, whereby it 
is bended; and this is the e e efficiency 
of the rf Mover. This force is withdrawn, 
and the ſpring of the bow hath ſcope to be 
exerted, and to diſcharge the arrow. Thi i 


is again the effect of the firſt Mover. A 
3 ; | ſcon 
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Won as the arrow is out of the bow, the ac- 
jon of gravity conſtantly impels it, fo that 
t moves in a certain determined path, or 
Wurve ; and in it's deſcent, what by the ac- 
ion of gravity upon it, (which is the con- 
ant impulſe of the fir/# Mover) and what 
by the force communicated to it by the re- 
itutive action of the bow, alſo impreſſed by 
Din, it falls on an innocent man perhaps, 
ad wounds, or kills him. How far the 
W\theiſt may miſtake this as an objection to 
he goodneſs and juſtice of this Being, we 
Wnay ſee hereafter, But in the mean time it 
evident, that the particular mover in the 
Puman body hath but a ſmall ſhare in pro- 
Wucing all this motion. And yet from thence 

= gcadation begins to be perceptible (7). 
XXV, 


%) If we obſerve, there is a gradation or ſcale of aſcent 
f the principle of action among creatures, in proportion 
their perfection. For from what is here ſaid, it is 

lain the firſt Being is the ſole principle of action in all 
Wranmate matter. In animal motion, the animals them- 
lves are admitted into a ſmall participation of the pro- 
Nuction of the effect, as they have the direction of ſome 
Notions, or the power of beginning them. Brutes and 
n are thus far ſpontaneous with regard to the motions 
f their bodies. But men have farther a power of di- 
Yor. I N recting 
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XXV. When I conſider this whole reafoy, 
g, and withal reflect how oppoſite it is þ 
the ſettled prejudices of men, I foreſee it wi 
be narrowly canvaſſed both by friends anda 
verſaries, ; and am hopeful from reviewiy 
it over and over, and conſidering the frin 
louſneſs of the objections that have been ye 
offered againſt it, that it will be found (ali 
and juſt, or at leaſt that no miſtake will 
found affecting the main concluſion and! 
am the more encouraged to hope this, b 
conſidering that Dr. Clarke carries this fp 
culation the ſame length. And I am al 
perſuaded that any man who begins wit 
recting arbitrarily their perceptive capacity to al 
throughout their paſt perceptions, which brutes havent, 
as ſhall be ſhewn ; and which therefore is the /pecifec i 
ference betwixt rational and irrational beings : for ts 
power is the foundation of the rational nature. Of thi 
things afterwards. As to the power of moving matte 
it is extremely probable that higher orders of beings h 
it in a great degree; and that, as Dr. Clarke infinuts WM 
they may exert this power for particular deſigns of Pi Fg 
vidence. But ſtill the univerſal influence upon matti 
and that various impulſe whereby all the particular pa 
of the Univerſe, and individual things, by a conſtal 


law and tenor, are preſerved, muſt proceed from di 
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mne vis inertiæ of matter, and reaſons fair- 

ly, muſt carry it the fame length. Only let 
e obſerve, that if the Doctor had written 
Wn that diffuſe manner I have done, and on 
| hi ſingle topic ſeparately, how many other 
| arguments, Nay how much better arguments 
I fay it without affectation) might have been 
Feaſonably expected from him ! And now 
Having ſaid thus much, let us ſtop a little to 
et the former arguments and our prejudices 
gainſt each other. What may one ſeriouſ- 
Wy think of all that paſſes in nature? I riſe 
rom my ſeat. By whoſe power? I proceed a 
ep. Who affiſts me? What various action 
here excited by the ſimple act of my will, 
riithout my farther participation! I move my 
and, my finger; I pronounce a word. Muſt 
have recourſe to the living powers of dead 
"Wnatter? I feel my pulſe; obſerve my reſpi- 
etion. What action and power are exerted 
n theſe? Who exerts it? Are inert particles, 
rinely ſet together, ſufficient ? Philoſophy 
vill not allow us to admit of ſuch abſurdi- 
ies. What are we to admit of then? Can 
power and wiſdom be the effect of nothing? 
Or of any thing but a powerful and wiſe 


g>cing ? Doth vigilant matter perform all 
N 2 while 
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while I ſleep ? Is it unphiloſophical credulit Wl 
to believe a God? Philoſophy ſhould tha 
explain things without him. Or is any on 
man ſingular in having ſuch various a&iq 
inceſſantly performed for him? Is nothing 
done for any other man, any other animal 
any vegetable? But is it poſſible to fl 
fo much power as to perform all this? Is ng 
that power poſſible which is actually exerted? 
We would not ſcruple to allow nature | 
ſurd entity in our minds, a philoſophicl 
name) all this power. But can all thi 
power belong to one Being? Infinite powe 
may belong to one being. It cannot beloꝶ 
to two. There would neceſſarily be a d- 
viſion, Infinite power divided ceaſes to h 
infinite power. Infinite power muſt belony 
to one Being. But can one Being be. 
very where preſent, to exert ſuch vari 
action about me, every other man, every . 
ther thing? He would not elſe have infiuit 
power. Excluding it from any place, d 
thing, limits it. But can ſuch a Bein 
ſubject himſelf to ſuch conſtant, uni verſal, i 
tle work? Doth the Deity really actuate ti 
particles of matter in my vile body? Is it 1 

more philoſophical to find out ſome leſs 7 

i 
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y cauſe to anſwer this univerſal effect? Ves 
perhaps; dead matter, univerſal chance, uni- 
*verſal neceſſity, ſomething that acts wiſely 
"Wand powerfully univerſally, without either 
RS wiſdom or power. Theſe are leſs worthy 
1, A cauſes, but they are contradictory ones. Per- 
WWF haps infinity of power may be puzzled, 
a araitned, perplexed ; perhaps it cannot reach 
60 infinitely little things; things below a cer- 
gain greatneſs? But is this univerſal effect ſo 
WW unworthy? Whoſe is the matter of the vileſt 
inſet? By whoſe laws, whoſe wiſdom was 
it formed ? But really (fay you) this is 
very terrible] Is the power of God conſtantly 
./ car me? Doth be know fo intimately every 
ing 1 do? Why? If he be War where 
can we lurk? What other thing, what other 
being beſides this infinite one could preſerve 
Jus, and perform the various actions on which 
our life depends? Is it fo terrible to be pre- 
ſerved a thouſand different ways? We are ra- 
tional; if we act as ſuch, what have we to 
fear? He is infinitely rational, and cannot 
but love the works of reaſon. —In all theſe 
queſtions, the men who ſcorn to be deter- 
V8 mined by any thing but the force of reaſon, 
„will determine, and chuſe their own fide. 
* XXVII. 
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XXVI. And now, can we be at a loſs ſo 
a demonſtration that there is a God; thy 
he is near every one of us, at all times; whe 
the greateſt philoſopher cannot account fx 
the motion of his own finger, without hay, 
ing recourſe to his power immediately pu 
forth in the performance of it: when we 
cannot turn our eyes, our thoughts, to ary 
one thing in nature, which doth not ſhey 
his power immediately exerted: when other 
wiſe, the parts of our own bodies would u 
ſcattered like duſt before the wind, by even 
force that could only overcome their fimpl 
vis inertia, that is, (Ne 8. of this) by even 
force? And if we conſider that the other in- WE 
finite perfections in the Deity of juſtice, wi. 
dom, and goodneſs, cannot be ſeparated fron i. 
his preſence, knowledge, and power, with 
out denying his exiſtence entirely, and at the 

ſame time all evidence and truth, as ſhall be 
ſhewn; if we conſider this, I ſay, it all to 
gether affords us ſuch a view of the Divine 
Providence, as muſt be very comfortable to 
creatures otherwiſe ſo weakand helpleſs as we 

are ; extremely pleaſant and ſatisfying to the 
rational nature, that muſt be pleaſed to find 

al 
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Wn infinite reaſon at the head of things, in- 


dead of the Atheiſt's ill-· ſupported, tottering 
Vorld; and wonderfully aſtoniſhing to our 

eak and finite comprehenſions. This is 
bat ſcene of Providence deducible from mat- 
er of fact in the Univerſe, confirmed by one 
Waninterrupted experiment (his power indeſi- 
(ently exerted on every thing to which we 
Wan turn our thoughts or eyes) and diſcovered 


Was was ſaid in Ne 7. ſect. 1.) from this ſin- 
ee truth, that matter as a ſolid, extended ſub- 
W2nce, neceſſarily reſiſts all change of its preſent 


Fate of reft or motion. And now let the A- 


| Wheiſt be aſked in his turn, what reaſon Lu- 
Hretius had for exclaiming againſt this notion 


That a being could be omnibus inque locis, in- 


Hie omni tempore preſto (o); and for ſetting up 


n his room, according to his own unphilo- 
| ſophical 
(% Nam (prob ſanfta Deum tranquilla pectora pace 

Quæ placidum degunt avum, vitimque ſerenam ) 
Quis regere immenſi ſummam; quis habere profundi 
Endo manu validas potis eft moderanter habenas? 
Durs pariter oœlos omneis convertere? & omneis 
Ignibus ethereis terras ſu fire feraceis? 
Omnibus ingue locis ęſe omni tempore præſto? 
Nubibus ut tenebras faciat : calique ſerena 
Concutiat ſanitu? tum fulmina mittat ; & edeis 
' Sepe ſuas diſturbet; & in deſerta recedens 
N 4 - Sevaats, 
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ſophical prejudices, an infinity of nothing 
beyond all being, and a huge monſtroy 


Sæviat, exercens telum, quod ſæpe nocenteis 
Preterit, exanimatque indignos inque merenteis? 

Lib. 2. ver. 109, 

J beg theſe lines may be remarked. How grandly dj 
a contradiction ſound, ſet off in a poetical dreſs ! A ready 
cannot withſtand his own prejudices, when he finds then 
recommended to him in ſuch lofty numbers. He cl, 
the Gods to witneſs againſt themſelves, that they har 
no power ; that no being can have power to wield th 
heavenly bodies, and drive them round, and perforn 
the other effects that are done in the Univerſe. But my 
we not ſtop him in his ſublimity, to aſk, If no beiy 
hath power to do this, how comes it to be done? H 
will anſwer, this power is ſo great that it can belong i 
no being: therefore it is better to find out ſomething ell 
that may perform theſe effects; atoms, chance and e. 
ceſſity may perform all. But the firſt of theſe cauſe, 
atoms, is inert, or hath only a negative power; chanz 
is a bare ſound ; and neceſſity is a cauſe which has nothing 
to recommend it but that the word conſiſts of two d 
three or more ſyllables. It is ſtrange that ſuch ſtuff ſhoull 
paſs for philoſophy, and have amuſed the world ſo long 
The names of theſe cauſes are now ſomewhat antiquated, 
and their power is recruited with a new appellation. We 
call them nature, and the natural powers of matter. If 
we would add the epithet, inactive; and ſay honeſtly, 
The natural powers of inactive matter, we ſhould ſpol 

the whole myſtery of all kinds of Atheiſm at once. 
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eeceſſity, an empty unſupported cauſe of 
u things, itſelf nothing, and belonging to no- 
ching? From this alſo may appear how little 

s in that boaſted argument of his and his fol- 

: lowers, that in an infinite lapſe of time, all 
6 0/151 combinations of things muſt have 
bappened, and ſo all poſſible productions of 
a onts and animals muſt have been effefted (p). 
1. Matter reſiſts motion, and wants an extra- 
neous, immaterial Being to move it. 2. If 
put in motion, it reſiſts a change of the di- 
rection. 3. If the direction is changed, the 
quantity of motion is diminiſhed, from the 
colliſion of the atoms among themſelves. 
Hence not one ſingle new combination could have 
8 happened through all eternity, allowing mat- 
ter could have exiſted without a cauſe. 4. But 
making a large conceſſion, that the juſt 
combination of atoms, requiſite to form the 


( Nam certè neque confilio primordia rerum 
Ordine ſe queque, atque ſagaci mente lacdrunt; 
Nec quos queque darent motus pepigere profectò: 
Sed quia multimodis, multis, mutata per anne 
Ex infinite vexantur per cita plagis, 

Onne genus matits, & cœtut experiundo, 

Tandem deveniunt in taleis depoſituras, 

Qualibus hac rebus conſiſtit ſumma creata, 

Lib. 1. ver. 1020, 


body 
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body of an animal, ſome way or other migh 
have happened; the two moſt eſſential thing 
are ſtill wanting; a conſtant. extraneous in. 
pulſe to be the power in circulation, reſpira, 
tion, and all other motions purely mechani. 
cal; and farther, another immaterial principh 
to be the loco- motive power in ſpontaneous 
voluntary motion. Beſides, learned and god 
men, taking the argument at all diſadvantage, 
have ſhewn that the improbability of ſuch: 
combination of atoms is to the probabilih 
as an infinite number to unit, or nothing, 
Only it ought to be conſidered in this kind 
of argument in reaſoning about the degree 
of probability, whether that doth not alloy 
the effect in ſome degree poſſible, which ye 
is abſolutely impoſſible, , The argument can. 
not come to a calculation, without ſuppol- 
ing the poſſibility, and reality too, of four 

ſucceſpve contradictions. 


XXVII. Let us now return to the conſ- 
deration of the other properties of the hu- 
man ſoul, and ſee whether it is poſſible that 
matter may be capable of them. The /t- 
cond ſpecies of activity mentioned in N* 1. 
ſect. 1. is ſpontaneity of thought, where tht 


power 
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over is exerciſed over our own perceptions ; 
Ind it implies the power of willing, as being 
ell exerciſed by volition. If we are active 
turning our perceptive capacity to any ob- 
ec, it muſt be by willing; and if we do not 
un chis, we are not active but paſſive in it. 
ad generally, no kind of activity is conceiu- 
5% without volition: a thing that is incapa- 
le of willing the action that is performed by 
St, muſt be ſuppoſed to be phy/ically impelled 
6 it, but not to have the principle of action 
Wn itſelf. If it acts blindly, and without 
being capable to will the action; why h 
it ever ceaſe from action, or ever begin the 
action? It ſhould either act always, or 
neuer.“ This ſhews that it muſt have an 
External determining principle. We cannot 
cribe a change from action to non- action, 
r 2 contra, but to ſome cauſe. This principle 
Whould have been more regarded by men who 
[peak of active matter, and active powers in 
matter. If matter effects a change of ſtate 
In itſelf blindly, and without a principle; it 
muſt either always effect it, which J have 
Whewn to be contradictory, (ſee the note at 
Ne 14. ſect. 1.) or never effect it, which is 
Vo leſs a contradiction, That is, when a 
change 


3 
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change of tate is effected in matter, it mu 
be by an external principle determining it 
or by the internal determination of volition; 
or, that it cannot be without one of theſ 
or ſome third way. But it is as good as 
ready proved, that matter cannot be endueg 
with the power of volition. It was ſhem 
before, No 19. of this, that ſpontaneous my. 
tion is effected by volition ; ¶ſpontaneous mu. 
tion is the ſame as voluntary motion, Noy 
nothing needs be more evident than tha 
ſince to effect motion is abſolutely above the 
power of matter, the power that effefFs motin 
is abſolutely above matter. Or take it thus 

matter as a ſolid ſubſtance neceſſarily refiſk 
all change of ſtate; therefore it is incapull 

of being endued wi th that power that cuil 
change its ſtate : If it were capable of being 
endued with this power, we ſhould be ob- 
liged to deny its refiſtance ; and therefore ts 
moment, (N' 2 2. ſect. 1.) as alſo its ſolid es 
tenſion (No 26.) In ſhort, it is as incapable 
of being the ſubject in which this power and 
reſiſtance can at once reſide, as of being tht 
ſubje& in which reſiſtance and its contra! 
can at once refide, Matter therefore is in- 


capable of all kind of activity, or of being 
endued 
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B&nducd with any power, except that one 
Hegative power of remaining in the ſtate in 
hich it at preſent is, as Dr. Clarke aſſerts. 


XXVIII. Now fince this is fo, though 
e ſhould grant that matter might have a 
egree of perceptivity init, yet notwithſtand- 
Ing this perceptivity, it muſt be as inactive 
Wn all ſenſes, as it could be without percep- 
ion. It could as little move itſelf then, or 
Wchange its preſent ſtate of reſt or motion, 
Ws impercipient matter could; and it could 
Ws little turn its perceptivity to any object, 
Wor change the ſtate of its perception, as it 
could turn itſelf to another poſition, or change 
the ſtate of its reſt or motion; that is, as if 
t wanted that capacity altogether : ſince ei- 
ther of theſe would ſuppoſe activity, or a 
Power of willing in it: that is, it would be as 
lluggiſh, dead matter, in all ſenſes, as any 

ſuppoſition could make it. But ſurely to 
Jaſcribe ſuch a property to it, as leaves it as 
inactive, either to motion, or thought, as when 
chat property is denied of it, is folly. The 
only remaining reſource for the Atheiſt is, to 
$ ſuppoſe, That poſſibly ſome kind of activity 
may be among the powers of matter, which 
1 was 
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was juſt now ſhewn impoſſible. Any oth, 

being could never know whether it had ful 
a degree of perceptivity, or not; fincej 
could do nothing more to diſcover it, thy 
matter that had no perception: that is, it 
7mpoſſible the perſon who aſſerted this, cull 
ever have any ground for his aſſertion. At 
laſtly, from ſuch perceptivity thinking coll 
never be produced; for thinking implies x 
tive perception, or activity joined 101th pr. 
ceptivity. For which cauſe it is that, thi 
irrational animals are percipient, and alſo. 
tive in willing motion; yet wanting the ohe 
ſpecies of activity, the ſpontaneous dirediu 
of their perceptive capacity towards and th 

their paſt perceptions, they cannot be call 


thinking creatures. 


XXIX. But really matter hath no ſud 
perceptivity at all: for of what could it b 
percipient ? Not of its own action in mt. 
ing, nor of its internal operations in thinking; 
all action in it being impoſſible. Thus i 
would have no object to be perceived, If! 

ſhould be ſaid that it might be percipient d 
the action of other matter upon it; not b 


mention that action is impoſſible in all mat 
| tel 
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Teer alike; then ſuch perception ought to be 
Is mechanical and neceſſary as the action of 
matter upon matter is. becauſe action 
and re-action are equal, the perception ought 
to be excited equally in both the matter act- 
ing, and the matter acted upon. The percep- 
tion ought to be ſtrong according to the force 
of the collifion: nothing but no force at all 
could produce no perception at all; but in 
Wall other caſes the perception ſhould be ſome- 
thing. But theſe conſequences are abſurd, 
und falſe; and therefore the ſuppoſition from 
Which they follow muſt be ſo too. In a 
Wmortified or gangren'd limb we have no per- 
eeytion, though it be touched or even cut off. 
lt muſt be organically united to the percipient 
Veing in us, that perception may be excited 
by the action of other matteruponit, We had 
perception of the action of other matter upon 
that part before, but have it not now, when the 
F organiſm is vitiated; which ſhews that ſome 
T other thing is neceſſary befides the action of 
W matter upon matter. When we touch the 
hair of our head, action and re- action being 
equal, the perception ought to be as ſtrong 
there as in the other part: ſo if the finger 
ſtrikes againſt the eye, or any ſore or wound- 
1 ed 
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God creates an extended ſolid ſubſtance 


it he frames into plants, with all the ei. 
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ed part, the quick ſenſe of pain ſhould u 
felt in both parts equally. And fince matte 
cannot be percipient, it cannot have idea, 
ideas are perceived, and are conſequently ny. 
thing but perceptions; and therefore it can 
not have ſenſation, feeling, or life, becau 
all theſe imply perception (q). 


XXX. From this we may ſee what litt 
reaſon Mr. Locke had to be fo peremptory i 
his diſpute with the biſhop of Worceſter abou 
the poſſibility of matter's thinking; when 
to prove it poſſible, he ſays, For exampl; 


* without ſuperadding any thing elſe to it 
* and ſo we may conſider it at reſt: to ſom 
e parts of it he ſuperadds motion, but it ha 
« ſtill the eſſence of matter. Other parts d 


* cellencies of vegetation, life, and beauty, 
* which is to be found in a roſe or a peach: 
* tree, above the eſſence of matter in gene. 


1 

(q) This whole argument that matter cannot think, F 
nor move itſelf, concludes in much fewer words, fro 3 
conſidering the endleſs diviſibility of it; which ſhall e =- 
inſiſted on, when we come to conſider the pleaſures and y 
pains of the body, as diſtin from thoſe of the mind. WW. 
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ral, but it is ſtill but matter. To other 
parts he adds ſenſe and ſpontaneous mo- 
tion, and thoſe other properties that are 
to be found in an elephant. Hitherto it 
is not doubted but the power of God may 
go. But if one venture to go one ſtep 
F* farther, and ſay God may give to matter 
thought, reaſon, and volition, as well as 
ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion, there are 
men ready to limit the power of the om- 
nipotent Creator, and tell us he cannot 
do it; becauſe it deſtroys the eſſence, or 
changes the eſſential properties of matter, 
Sc. (7) A man may warrantably fay, 
What to effect a contradiction is not the ob- 
ect of any power; nothing leſs limits Omni- 
Potence: and ſuch it is to effect that a ſub- 
Wance, which as ſolidly extended, muſt reſiſt 


(r) Book 4. chap. 3. ſect. 6. in the Note at theſe 
ords, We have the ideas of matter and thinking, but poſ- 
'bly ſhall never be able to know, whether any mere mate- 
Val being thinks, or not; it being impoſſible for us, by the 
ontemplation of our own ideas, without revelation, to dif- 
cover whether Omnipotency has not given to ſome ſyſtems, of 
matter fitly diſpoſed, a power to perceive and think, Tc. 
This is founded upon what Mr. Locke elſewhere endea- 
vours to maintain, That our ideas are only arbitrary 
comb inations, without connexion to any thing in nature. 


Vol. I. O all 
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all change of ſtate, ſhould, while remaining i 


ſolidly extended, become of dull, dead earth 
life, ſenſe, and ſpontaneous motion (5) ; fo 
that is to ſay, it becomes living, /enfible, and 
ſpontaneoufly moving earth, while it remain 
dull and dead earth. So that, notwithſtand. 
ing this complaint, as if the biſhop hal 
been unreaſonable in oppoſing his concluſion, 
it appears the reaſon was good, and that ht 
could not go one ſtep farther, without de. 
ſtroying the eſſence of matter, viz. ſolid eu 
tenſion; and that he had gone a fep or tw 
too far before, in making the ſpontaneous mt 
ver in an elephant, and the external mou! 
in the mechaniſm, both of plants and aui 


mals, properties of dull and dead earth, 4 
little farther on he is more expreſs: © But i 


< you mean (ſays he) that certain parcels d 


«© matter, ordered by his divine power, « 


* ſeerns fit to him, may be made capable d 
*« receiving from his Omnipotency the facul 


cc ty of thinking; that indeed ] ſay, and tha ? 


*« beinggranted,” Gc. (t). This author hat 
well obſerved, that they are different confide- 


(s) In the page immediately after, viz. 145. vol 2 
edit. printed 1715. | 
ft) Fag. 150. 
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rations that prove the ſoul immortal and im- 
aterial; but yet when he ſays, That it is 
« 25 evident to him, that brutes reaſon in 
© ſome inſtances, as that they have ſenſe (u); 
and here takes it for granted, That it is 
© but mere matter with ſuperadded proper- 
ties, that thus reaſons,” (though he offers 
Ino proof of either of theſe aſſertions;) and 
Wfince all men ſuppoſe the matter of the 
rute body finally diſſipated at death, this 
Woives an ignorant ſceptic courage to affirm 
chat it may be fo with the human ſoul, 
Why ſhould we maintain a point gratis, and 


8 —- — oe 


r 


Wy, 


barely for maintaining's ſake; as here Mr, 
i Lecle allows the foul is immaterial, but con- 


tends it might have been material; why, I 
Jay, ſhould we maintain a point gratis, that 


« Whath a bad tendency? Were all other argu- 
WT ments wanting, this itſelf would be one a- 
o {WE gainſt it. No truth by being known could 
have a bad effect on the minds and lives of 
men: and contrarily, what will always have 
Ya bad effect on the minds and lives of men, 


will have ſtrong probability at leaſt againſt 
its being truth, ſuppoſing no argument could 
| be brought for or againſt it. 


(«) Book 2. chap, 11. ſect. 11. 8 
O 2 XXXI. 


on 
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XXXI. There is another particular here 
which I cannot help remarking, tho! it is al. 
moſt ſuperfluous; which is this, becauſe ay 
cannot conceive how matter acts on ſpirit, | 
fpirit on matter, we fall to making hypo- 
theſes and conjectures, which we might x 
'well let alone; for theſe ſuppoſitions onh 
give us caſe through a miſtake. Thus on! 
make all created ſpirits not wholly free fron 
matter, that they may be ated upon by mat. 
ter. Others rarify matter to a vaſt degree, 
and make ſpirit of that; and others hay 
given our ſouls material vehicles, to give aui 
take impreſſions to and from matter, But i 
this matter with which ſpirit is mixed, (as 
is expreſſed) be not reſiſting matter, it can 
never make any impreſſion on the matter d 
the body, which is reſiſting matter, and r- 
quires force or moment in the matter that 
makes an impreſſion upon it. So that it wer 
as good to give ſpirit no material vehicle, s 
a vehicle of unręfiſting matter; ſince it mul, 
notwithſtanding this vehicle, make in- 
preſſion upon body immediately by itſelf 
and we had as good give it no vehicle at all 
as a vehicle of re//ting matter; . ſince pit 
. | cou 
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could as eaſily affect the matter of the body 


immediately, as the reſiſting matter of its 
own vehicle. Beſides, ſince we cannot con- 
ceive how any thing not matter ſhould act 
on matter, or how matter ſhould act on any 
thing not matter; we are as much at a loſs 
to conceive how the ſpirit acts on its vehicle, 
or it upon the ſpirit, as without that hypo- 


theſis. Thus much is certain, that ſince a 


W folid extended ſubſtance, as ſuch, is inactive 


and dead, and yet 1s moved, it muſt be moy- 
ed by a ſubſtance not ſolidly extended, -whe- 
ther we conceive the manner of it or not. 
The firſt Being, who is ſurely a pure Spirit, 
moves matter. This power of moving ſome 
matter, though in an infinitely ſmall degree, 
it hath pleaſed him to impart to the human 


ſoul: For however it may be joined, or mix- 


ed with matter, it 1s certain the motion ex- 
cited in matter muſt ariſe from the ſub- 
ſtance purely ſpiritual; and that even the 
matter imagined to be blended or mixed with 
it, muſt be moved and actuated by what is 
not matter; otherwiſe there would be no need 
of any immaterial ſubſtance. And on the 


other hand, if an immaterial ſubſtance is 


acted upon by matter, it can be no greater 


relief to the imagination, to ſuppoſe it act- 
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ed upon by the matter joined to it, or mix. 
ed with it, by its vehicle, for inſtance, than 
by the other matter of the body, to which 
it is vitally united. Theſe I think are but 
fruitleſs ſtruggles of the imagination to graſp 
things that do not belong to it; to conceive 
the action of ſpirit on matter, or matter c 
ſpirit, after the manner of the action of mat. 
ter upon matter, BY 


XXXII. This truth, ?hat matter cannot h 
moved without an immaterial Being, may hel 
to take away the old controverſy, Whether 
the ſoul is propagated by traduction, kindle 
up as it were by the ſouls of the parents, a 
one flame excites another, without loſing 
any thing of itſelf; if it is true that there i 
a pre- exiſtent animalcule in the ſemen, which 
moves ſpontaneouſly. And indeed there i 
little reaſon to doubt this, more than to doubt 
the circulation of the blood; both are diſco- 
vered by ſenſe the ſame way aſſiſted; it we 
believe from the information of our eyes, 
that there are ſeveral very rapid torrents con- 
tinually flowing in the fender film between 
the toes of a frog, we muſt alſo believe that 
there are numerous animalcula in the male- 
ſeed. Beſides that we muſt otherwiſe return 
to 
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Sto the juſtly exploded abſurdity of equivocal 
generation: for it is as conceivable (in the 
Iſtated laws of generation) that an animal 
ſhould ſpring from a hair of the head, as 

that the heart ſhould grow firſt, and the other 
parts of the animal accreſce to it afterwards 
Fin their proper places. All animal growth or 
S vegetation is performed by a circulation of 
iids, and not by a mere addition of parts, or 
agglutination to the outfide of things already 
; complete. Therefore if we would ſay that a 
We certain part of the animal body is formed be- 
W fore all the reſt, we muſt allow a circulation 
even in that part, ſuppoſing it an organized 
complete ſyſtem by itſelf; or elſe we make 
it a mere excreſcence of the hody of the pa- 
rent animal, and formed in a manner below 
the vegetables, in which tho' probably there 
is not a perfect circulation of the ſap, yet 
there is ſomething equivalent thereto, [Sce 
Mr. Hales's Vegetable Statics] by which every 
part of a plant is expanded, and, if I may 
ſo ſay, receives nutriment and growth inter- 
nally. The origin, or rudimeats, of a liv- 
ing creature therefore muſt be one co- eu 
ſyſtem, containing a circulation of juices 
and nouriſhment. And generally all ſeeds of 
O4 things 
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things ſeem to be the immediate and particuly 
work of Omnipotence. If they were naturi 
productions, it ĩs ſcarce conceivable that they 
ſhould regularly keep their kinds (v). Theſe 
little ſyſtems then moving thus ſpontaneouſ 
ly require as much an immaterial Mover, 2 
afterward when grown larger, and unfolded 
into all perceptible members of an animal 


(v) It is true, after we have ſeen that the influence 
of God is ſo univerſal on all the parts of matter, we ca. 
not be afraid that there ſhould be any miſtake or confu, 
ſion of the ſpecies of things in the world; yet, I think, 
we are forced to conceive this to be, by an immediate 
particular act of Providence, in forming their origin 
ſeeds, and that they are not left to be produced by v. 
getation. The law of vegetation ſeems to ſuppoſe: 
pre-exiſtent ſubject or ſeed, beſides matter in gener, 
which ſeed itſelf is not produced by vegetation. Buti 
we are forced to conceive a double act of Providence in- 
tervening here, as it were; how can it be accounted for 
without any Providence at all? Obſerve how Lucretin 
repreſents the difficulty juſtly great ; and then conſider 
his principles for the ſolution of it. 

- genus omme ferarum 

Incerto partu, culta ac deſerta teneret. 
Nec fructus iidem arboribus conſtare ſolerent, 
Sed mutarentur : ferre omnes omnia poſſent. 
 Duippe, ubi non eſſent genitalia corpora quoigue 
Qui paſſet mater rebus conſiſtere certa® 
Lib. 1. ver. 16þ 
But 
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But when the body, folded up in this ſmall 


volume, and its immaterial Mover, were firſt 
Wunited, is not a point ſo eaſily to be deter- 
S mined. Poſſibly the ſeminal atom, though 
S exiſting from the firſt creation of matter the 
fame individual ſyſtem, is not yet informed 
by its immaterial inhabitant, till it comes 
E through various changes, to be at laſt depo- 
ted in the proper receptacle of the parent 
animal. At leaſt it doth not appear that one 
W who ſhould fay this, could be ſhewn to af- 
firm any thing abſurd or impious. It ſhould 
not give us a low notion of the human ſoul, 
that it is ſhut up in ſuch a diminutive ſyſtem, 
or ſo long hindered from the improvement 
and exerciſe of the powers it is endued with: 
great and ſmall are but comparative in this 

8 caſe, and not abſolute, If the body, of what 
bulk ſoever, were without eyes, ears, and 
te ſenſe of feeling, it would be as much ſhut 
up, and the exerciſe of its faculties as much 
impeded as in its original ſtate, But the 
chief argument againſt this abſurd opinion 
of the generation of ſouls (and that equivo- 
cal, if I may fo ſay) is the conſideration that 
the ſoul is immaterial: for it is as abſurd that 
immaterial ſubſtance ſhould generate imma- 
| terial 
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terial ſubſtance, as that matter ſhould gener 
matter. Such - generation would not diff 
from creation, And the opinion of the tr. 
duction of ſouls muſt either ſuppoſe ney 

: immaterial ſubſtance generated, or that the; 
ſouls are material, or ſome power of matte; 
All which are abſurd. 


XXXIII. And this again prevents an uy. 
ſkilful objection of ſceptical men, That 
good and juſt Being could not infuſe a ſoul i 
adulterous or inceſtuous copulations (x). For 
if what was juſt now inferred be true, th 
foul is preyiouſly united to the ſemznal yften, 
But were the thing as they imagine it is, i 


(x). This objection ſeems borrowed from Lucretia's 
ridicule on the ſubject of ſouls entering into bodies, u 
the following lines, Lib. 3. ver. 777. 

Denigue connubia ad yeneris, partiiſque ferarum 
Efſe animas prefti, deridiculum eſſe videtur; 
Et ſpectare immortaleis mortalia membra - 
Innumero numero; certartque præproperanter 
Inter ſe que prima, potiſſimugue inſinuetur : 

Si non fortt ita ſunt animarum fædera pacta, 
Ut gue prima volans advenerit, inſinuetur 
Prima; neque inter ſe contendant viribus hilun. 

It is certain, by what goes before, that every animul 
hath a living immaterial ſubſtance notwithſtanding thi 
ſneer ; and that the union is the particular.gffe& of inf 


nite power. would 
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ould be no objection to a fair and rational 
nguirer : for the whole reſts on this ſuppo- 
tion, that an infinitely good and juſt Being 
uf Hinder all injuſtice and wickedneſs, But 
Inis would be to take away freedom and ſpon- 
Eneity of thought from thinking beings; and 
Emounts in effect to as much as that he 
ould not have made a free, or even a think- 
g Being (O) at all: ſince all the 0b/rguytyof 
moral action, or the deviation from the rule 
action conſiſts in the thought and will. 
WT his is a bold way of objecting, which a 
nan, who conſiders what he ſays, will be 
ware of. Freedom is a perfection! and any 
f the objectors, no doubt, takes himſelf for 
0) Without freedom there cannot be a thinking being, 
it only a bare percipient being: for thinking implies 
Ve turning the perceptive capacity from one perception 10 
ther, by an act of the will; otherwiſe a percipient 
Being would have but one ſolitary perception always in 
view. And if the Being doth not this by an act of the 
vill, but is :mpel{ed by an external principle, how canit 
be ſaid to think, being acted, and not aFive, in every 
thing beyond bare perceptivity ? What is it to will? E 
Wit not to ad? If it be to ad, it is to have the internal 
rinciple of actian: and if it hath the internal principle of 
Faction, it muſt be free, and needs not be further acted or 
impelled in thinking. An active being, a thinking being, 
| 3 being then, are ſynonomous terms. 
| a nobler, 
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a nobler, perfecter creature, than an oifter 

a muſcle, which, though in ſome meaſure Per 

cipient, are yet percipient but of one conſtay 

neceſſary ſenſation, How unreaſonable are ui 

We would have the liberty of gratifying u. 

reaſonable paſſions, and purſuing falſe ple 

ſures; and yet pretend to quarrel with Gy 
for allowing us that liberty. Mould we be fre! 

This queſtion I ſhall ſuppoſe anſwered, N 

one would chuſe to be ſuch a creature as a 
oiſter, or a parcel of inanimate matter, Jul 

we be neceſſitated to ds good only? —Letith 

obſerved; we are under all the moral nec. 

ty, that is, have all the moral motives that th 

nature of things can admit of: a greater ne 

ceſſity of this kind than we are under is a 
abſolute impoſſibility. That would ſuf] 
that virtue might be more reaſonable ; or thi 
we might havemorereaſon for acting ratiqu. 
ly, than we have. And contrarily, we 
have none of this neceſſity at all for doi 
evil: that too is as abſolutely impoſſible; un- 
leſs we call that a neceſſity which is of ou 
own procuring, by precontracting vicious ha. 
bits. This is as advantageous and wide a di- 
ference as we could conceive—To be phy- 
fically impelled to good, or repelled 

| erh 
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vil, is again inconſiſtent with freedom: to 
e not agents, but mere puppets, played with 
tres and ſprings, incapable of virtue itſelf. 
Thus, unleſs we would have the natures 
ff things violated, that is, an impoſſibility 
Brought to pleaſe us, our condition with re- 
Wpect to freedom and neceſſity, is abſolutely . 
Ihe beſt and moſt advantageous we could 
aye been placed in. 


W XXXIV. As to God Almighty's ſupport- 
g the mechaniſm of our bodies, while an 
Nil action is committed by us, and acting 
pon matter then with the ſame conſtant im- 
ulſe of gravity, attraction, coheſion, &c. as 
Wat other times; let us conſider that the bare 
Wnteriality of the action, that is, in ſo far as 
Wt is performed by the motion of matter, is in 
Witſclf neither morally good nor evil; for the 
ſame material action, which at one time is 
evil, is good at another, according to the dif- 
ference of the circumſtances: that is, the 
good or evil doth not lie in it, but in ſome- 
thing elſe; namely, the will and defign, as 
has been ſaid. If we were creatures that had 
no communication with matter at all, or if 
che motion of that ſubſtance were unconcern- 


ed 
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ed in our actions; yet if we had the fan, i 
or equally bad thoughts, then, as now, they 
would not be leſs moral evil, nor we 1 
guilty, And by changing the ſuppoſition, 
little; if we had till the ſame thoughts thy 
we have, but were impeded in the executiy 
of all our evil defigns, by Almighty God, wi 
ſhould ſtill be equally guilty in his fight, K 
who is hinder'd in the execution of a mu 
.der, but had all the propenſity, and ill & 
ſign, that he could have had, to make it til 
effect, is as guilty on ſuppoſition his defy 
does not take effect, as if it did. As to oy 
communicating Phyſical evil, or pain, toothen 
by the ſucceſs of our wicked actions, G0 
is powerful and wiſe to turn that to the fin 
pleaſure or advantage of the ſufferers; tobriy 
order out of confuſion, and to prevent the lil 
effects of our malice, We cannot perplex al 
fairs, beyond the {kill of infinite wiſdom and 
goodneſs to unravel, to ſpeak after our mat 
ner; and there is a curb upon us from a 
inviſible hand, in the midſt of our career. 
God RULEs: after which it is want of ph 
loſophy to doubt or murmur; or, it is thi 
the ignorance of laying down premiſes, aui 
then refuſing the conſequences, 
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XXXV. As to the inſtance above, N' 24. 
the man's ſhooting the bow ; by far the great- 
of the motion or material action, is 
\ &nmediately produced by the firſt Mover, 
: {Squally when the arrow kills an innocent per- 
a, as when it prevents an innocent perſon 
om being killed, by the death of a cruel, 
Fclentleſs Aggreſſor. And even in our way 
f conception, he produceth the material 
Wart of the effect juſtly and unblameably ; 
Wor in either event he acts by the ſame con- 
ant and equal law of action; and it is the 
me thing as to the materiality of the effect 
Produced, as if he had planted powers in 
Wnatter to produce it, without his own im- 
Wnediate intervention, if that could have been 
one: for in all other reſpects it is equal, 
whether we ſay they are planted in it, by the 
Creator, to cooperate with the ſpontaneous 
Wmover of the body, after a conſtant, ſtated 
nanner; or are immediately impreſſed upon it, 
but after the ſame conſtant, ſtated manner 
Ii (Z). Beſides, we are unjuſt in objecting 
thus, 


(2) The Reader will be pleaſed with the following re- 


mark made here, by a learned and ingenious perſon, as 
it 
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thus, upon this conſideration, that wherey 


it contains an obſervation both new, I think, and fol 
Our Writers who argue from the beauty of nature, 
motions and changes in the world being governed by d. 
tain ſlated laws, ought to ſhew the uſe of ſuch laws, oy 
of that conflancy which in ſome particular caſes is nuriu 
And this I take to be the uſe of it, that free agents ul 
have no foreſight or judgment without this conſtancy, In 
would be without this no choice or purſuit, becauſe thn 
would be no courſe of things. Indeed, if we ſhould ſy 
poſe a contrary method to obtain, and purſue the conk 
quences of that, in the view which this excellent renut 
opens to us; what fear and irreſolution, what diſappoint 
ment, confuſion, and final diſorder might we not 
prehend ih all human affairs! How much are we indehte 
to Providence for appointing and keeping up a conſtant 
tural courſe of things, at the ſame time perhaps thatm 
are inwardly murmuring, that he doth not change tha 
courſe in our particular behalf! If the courſe of natur, 
and the ſtated laws of things, were to be ſuſpended, u 
altered, in behalf of every particular, and according t 
our ſhort-ſighted views of things; what contrarietis, 
abſurdities, impoſſibilities, muſt the Deity perform i 
pleaſe us all! We ſhould have heat, cold; plenty, ſcariih 
Sc. all at once; and the frame of nature muſt yield t 
execute our revenge. Now whatever inconvenience woll 
happen, in complying with our unreaſonable demand 
to all beſides ourſelves, the ſame would happen to al, 
if the ſettled courſe of nature were ſuddenly interrupt 
or had no regularity in it, even though no body deft 
ed it ſhould be thus. So impoſſible is it to mend Gi" 
conſtitution of things ! We 
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2 ve aſcribe all the merit of a laudable action 
o the hontaneous agent alone, we find fault 
ech the concurring agent; if an action un- 
» Su ily deſigned hath its effect. In this we do 
ot conſider that the very defigit and intention 
tan evil action is itſelf the evil thing, be- 
ere any effect at all is produced. But far- 
Wher, if the arrow by an unſteadineſs of hand, 

r a miſtake of perſons, ſhould wound; or 
kill an innocent man; or if the innocent is 
dyertaken by ſome inevitable calamity, where 
Wo moral agent is concerned; we ate to af- 
frm that this could not come to paſs but for the 
% and wiſeſt ends, For it is an infallible 
Wcertainty, that there exiſts a Being infinitely 
Wood and juſt ; and therefore that any crea- 
ure ſhould be u/t1mately unhappy, by the im- 
Winediate agency of this Being, or in a world 


Wing preſides, or worſe than another creature 
Lot more innocent, or than another creature 
Vet more guilty, is the greateſt impoſſibility. 
lf we are peremptory in this caſe; and deter- 
mine that either there is not a God, or that bers 
not a juſt inſpector of human affairs, and for this 
tea ſon, becauſe other wiſe ſuch an innocent 
perſon would not have been indiſeriminately 

Vox. I, ; P involved 
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W where the power and knowledge of this Be- 
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involved in a ſhipwreck, or any common 
calamity with profligate and wicked men, 
what becomes of our concluſion, if it is only 
ſuggeſted, that ſuch a perſon, 1f innocent, i 
made ſooner happy, or if not innocent, is jy. 
iſhed more lightly, that is, is made leſs miſe. 
rable, than otherwiſe he would have been? 1 
ſhort, there is no determining here on the 
fide of Atheiſm, without ſuppoſing the point 
in diſpute, viz. That there is no after ſtate, 
But this only by the by, from the inſtance 
of ſhooting the bow, and the particular d 
uniting ſouls to bodies. We ſhall have oc. 
caſion afterwards to conſider the train of ob. 
jections which the Atheiſt muſters up, 


XXXVI. It will, no doubt, be objected, 
That this proof of the immateriality of th 
foul, ſhews at the ſame time the immaterialit 
of the ſouls of brutes, and. of every living 
thing, as well as of the rational ſoul; ſo that 
this either proves nothing, or more than 
ſhould be proved. In anſwer to which it 1s 
freely owned, that the neceſiity of an imma- 
terial ſubſtance, in brutes as well as men, 
equally certain from what is ſaid here. If we 
ſhould endeavour to diſſemble it; or if it 

W ö pere 
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were a thing that wanted to be diſſembled, 


the Atheiſt would change fides, and cafily 


f prove it upon us. Probably Cartes's opinion 
chat there was nothing but matter and motion 
in brutes, hath been one reaſon among others, 
why ſo many of late have thought it not 
W impoſſible but that it might be ſo in men. 
W There is indeed nothing more common to be 
heard than a confident affertion that it is im- 
Voſſible to prove the ſoul to be immaterial. And 
the proving that it is immaterial in þrates, 
muſt, 2 fortiori, infer that it is ſo in men. If 
che argument had only been urged againſt 
the Carteſian opinion, thoſe who have ex- 
tended that concluſion alſo to the human 
W ſoul, muſt of courſe have relinquiſhed their 
cauſe; ſo that more than enough is not prov- 
ed. (If truth is at all to be received, all the 
Wy conſequences of it are to be received; they are 
lieuiſe truth), The immateriality of the hu- 
man ſoul doth not fall, though the ſouls of 
brutes are at the fame time immaterial; nor 
& doth the rational ſoul's being ſuch depend 
upon the brute ſouPs being not ſuch. 


 XXXVII But farther, though both are 
imm aterial, it doth not follow that both are 
* P 2 therefore 
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therefore equal, or of the ſame kind of in: 
material Beings; which the objection tacit 
ſuppoſes: or that there are the ſame reaſons 
why the ſouls of brutes ſhould ſubſiſt after 
they are ſeparated from their material ſyſtem 
as that the human ſoul ſhould. The one; 
being rational, and the other 7rrational, 
certainly a ſpecific difference, which argue 
a difference of deſign in the Author of theſt 
two kinds of immaterial Beings; unleſs we 
would fay that a Being infinitely wiſe mad 
ſpecifically different Beings, and not for dif. 
ferent purpoſes, The ſame reaſons do no 
conclude a ſoul immortal, which conclude 
it immaterial; and, though the immateriality 
of it is not againſt its immortality, but n. 
ther a ſtrong ſymptom of it; yet without 
better reaſons, the concluſion would be pre- 
carious, and ill ſupported. We are to con- 
clude nothing certain about the immortality 
of the fouls of brutes, becauſe we have not 
evident reaſons to ſupport ſuch a concluſion; 
and we are to conclude ſomething certain a- 
bout the immortality of the human ſoul, be- 
cauſe we have evident reaſons to juſtify our 
ſo doing. This is ſurely a right method of 
philoſophiſing. If ſome great Philoſopher 
y ſhould 
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could ariſe, who could ſhew that the ſouls 
of brutes are preſerved after death, for ſome 
wiſe purpoſe of the great Author of nature; 
how could this prejudice the cauſe of the 
immortality of the human foul? If this could 
be done, it would as certainly infer that the 
We human foul is immortal, as the proving the 
brute ſoul immaterial would certainly prove 
the human ſoul immaterial alſo. It is as far 
from being true hat all things ſhould be di f. 
W /-rent in theſe two ſpecies of immaterial fub- 
ſtance, as that all things ſhould be the ſame. 
The Atheiſt takes it for granted, that the 
laſt of theſe caſes is true; and many good 
men are alarmed leſt the firſt of them ſhould 
not be true: but both without juſt grounds. 
It might be poſſible to conceive ſuch ſtates 
of the immaterial ſubſtance in brutes, after 
the diſſolution of their bodies, as ſhould con- 
tradict no truth, nor infer any abſurdity; and 
then ſuch ſtates muſt at leaſt be not impoſfible. 
And in what worſe ſtate would the human 
ſoul be for that? Again, if it ſhould pleaſe 
their Creator to annihilate them, (for other- 
wiſe it will appear by and by, that all imma- 
terial ſubſtance muſt ſtill ſubſiſt) the human 
{oul is in never the more danger of being re- 


3 duced 
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duced to nothing: and I hope I ſhall mak; 
it appear, that an nfinitely juſt Being could 
no more annibilate it at death, than an inf. 
nitely power ful Being could effeft a contradic. 
tion. In fine, though they ſhould be anni. 
hilated, we are neyertheleſs certain of being 
continued in our conſcious, intelligent ei. 
iſtence, after death, and through never- end- 
ing eternity, and if they ſuper- exiſt the dil. 
ſolution of their material ſyſtems, it muſt be 
for a different purpoſe ; a purpoſe as different, 
at leaſt, as the rational is from the brute na- 
ture: for our common Author can do nothing 
but what is accord: ng to rule and proportim, 


* 


XXXVIIL As to the very loweſt of living 
creatures, fleas, mites, &c. (a) what reaſon 
b 

(a) Mr. Locte, in his controverſy with the Biſhop of 
Worceſter, cited above, ſays, But here I take the liberty 
to obſerve that [if] your Lordſhip allows brutes to have ſen- 
tion, it will fellow, either that God can and doth give 
to ſome parcels of matter a power of perception and think 
ing; or that all animals have immaterial, and conſequenth, 
according to yuur Lordſhip, immortal fouls, as well as men; 
and to ſay that fleas and mites, &c. have immortal ſouls ai 
well as men, will poſſibly be looked upon as going a great Wi) 
zo ſerve an hypotheſis. Here Mr. Locke ſuppoſes, that /*- 
ſation implies thinking,, as much as it implies perception; 
which is quite wrong, I conceive. Since 
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there for refuſing them an immaterial ſpon- 
taneous mover, when we conſider that the. 
admi- 

since he wrote, others have caught the hint, and 
Wbcought in the eels in vinegar, and other microſcopical ani- 
W.r1{cula, to expoſe the immateriality of fouls. But when 
che firſt ſurprize of this novelty is over, and we begin to. 
look where the ſtrength of the objection lies, it diſap- 
Y pears. Muſt it not appear more wonderful to us, to work 
2 piece of mechaniſm in the bounds of a mite, or other 
animalcule, than in the bonnds of a horſe or an elephant ? 
F Infinitely ſmall things ſhew infinity of power, as much 
4 infinitely great things. In this reſpect then thele 
W animalcula are as great inſtances of the wiſdom and 
z power of God, as the largeſt living creatures. In the 
next place, doth not this mechaniſm as much require 
; an external immaterial power (ſet No 13, 14, 15 of this) 
a any mechaniſm whatſoever ? And who ſupplies this? 
nn the laſt place, they move ſpontaneouſly, The ob- 
jection ſuppoſes this. Spontaneous motion is different 
from mechanical motion, by the terms; therefore it 
muſt require a different immaterial principle, (feeNo 19, 
20). Where is the difficulty in all this? Or rather in 
what particular is it not demonſtrative? But perhaps 
the Authors who ſtart this objection, imagined it would 
beunkind not to allow theſe little animals to be certain 
by-blows, the effetts of chance, or of the natural powers of 
matter? Or that infinite power doth nat reach to infinitely 
2 things ; but thatthis 15 a field fer any bungling cauſe 
ork in? But let us imagine the difference of circy- 
lation, and the various laws of ceconomy in the various 
ſpecies of theſe creatures, and we ſhall conceive of them 
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membra ſunt etiam corpora organica, alias etiam habebunt 
partes ad ſuas actiones neceſſarias. Conftabunt enim ex f- 
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admirable ſtructure of their little bodies is the iWpor 
work of infinite Wiſdom, and that infinix AI ſt 
Power vouchſafes to concur inceſſantly with i 
all their ſpontaneous motions? Philoſophy 
doth not countenance ps in ſaying that imma. 
zerial fubRance cofts the Creator more pains in tio 
making, than matter doth ; ſo that there ſhoul 
be a ſcarcity of it; or that it is too good to 
be waſted, when we ſee his own wiſdom aud 


in quite another light, To which purpoſe I ſhall here 
ſubjoin a paragraph from Dr. KeiPs Introduct. ad vn 
Phyſi ic. lect. 5. Cum animalculum guodvis fit corpus orn- 
nicum, perpendamus pauliſper, quam delicatule & ſubtils 
eſſe debent partes ad ipſum conſtituendum, & ad vitalm 
actionem conſervandam neceſarie Haud mehercule fail 
concipitur, quo pacto in tam anguſto ſpatiolo comprebeni 
polſint; cor, quod i pus vitæ fons eft, muſculi ad nutun 
necęſſarii, glandulæ ad liguores ſecernendos, ventriculus & 
inteſtina ad alimenta digerenda, & alia membra innumera 
fine quibus animal eſſe non poteſt. Sed cum ſingula memordtu 


dris, membranulis, tunicis, vents, arteriis, nervis & hiſc 
femilibus canaliculis numero fere infinitis, quorum exilita 
imaginationis vires ſuperare videtur. At his infinite prope- 

modum minores eſſe debent partes fluidi „guad per e canaliculis 
hoſee decurrit, nempe ſanguis, lIympha & ſpiritus animale, 
quorum in grandioribus animalibus incredibilis eftſubtilitas 
Is this work for any thing but infinite Power! Certainly 
this objection i is ill choſen, 
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Power ſo eminently laid out, in fo little room. 
I ſhall ſhew in another place, that the faculty 
Wcalled inſtinct, is moſt remarkable in the low- 
eſt, moſt contemptible creatures; and that 
Wthis inſtinct is nothing but the immediate direc- 
ion and guidance of the Divine Wiſdom, to 
ſupply the power of reaſon, which theſe crea- 
tures want. And fince in the queſtion about 
che immortality of the ſoul, the brute-ſoul is, 
Won all occafions, brought in on a parity with 
che human, I ſhall there endeavour to aſſign 
che difference between the rational and brute- 
nature; ſince it already appears not to be a 
difference of ſubſtances, but of powers belong- 
Wing to one and the ſame kind of ſubſtance, 


SECT, 
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SECT. III. 


The natural immortality of the ſy 


ſhewn from its being a fimple „ 
wncompounded ſubſtance ; w at thi 


immortality tmports. 


FTER what has been ſaid, it mightny 
A perhaps be improper to examine thy 
arguments that are generally brought to ſhey 
the materiality of the ſoul, or the object 
againſt its being immaterial, upon whit 
our prejudices make us lay great ſtreſs; f 
though when a thing is once proved tre, 
we need not much concern ourſelyes with 
what is faid againſt it, ſince there cannot k 
contrary truths; yet (as hath been latch 
well obſerved) ſince objections founded up 
on prejudice gain eaſy admittance, and fen 
words ſerve to make them underſtood, i 
will not be amiſs to take notice of theſe: 
but this may be done with more eaſe an 
clearneſs a little farther on. Wherefore that 
we may the better underſtand the nature a 


the human ſoul, let us next conſider the con- 5 
ſequences 
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Nequences of its being a /imple or uncompound- 
J ſabſtance; for if it were made up of parts, 
J matter is, it might be contended that it 
ould naturally be reſolved into theſe parts 
gain, by the action of ſomething or other 
pon it; whereas if it hath no parts, or is but 
ne ſingle uncompounded thing, we ſhall be 
Witified in our own way, that it is liable but 
Wo one change, or caſualty, vig. to be anni- 
Wilated, or to be deſtroyed by a Being to 
Whoſe power that effect is competent. In or- 
Ver to this, and to help us to get the better 
f ſome of our prejudices, whereby we are 
ill applying the properties of matter to ſpi- 
1 it, by which, in propriety we ſhould always 
Wncan immaterial ſubſtance (a); I ſhall pre- 
Wiſe the following obſervations, 


II. Nv 


WW orce/fer mentioned above, endeavours to juſtify his 
ing the word fþ:r:t for a thinking ſubſtance, without 
Acluding materiality out of it, by the authority of Vir- 
Wi! and Cicero: where he ſays “ Whether they 
chought right in this [that the ſoul might be only a 
WE ſubtil matter, which might come under the name of 
aura, or ignis or æther, ] Ido not ſay: that is not the 
queſtion; but whether they ſpoke properly, when they 
called an active thinking ſubſtance, out of which they 
excluded 
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II. No ſubftance or being can have a nai, 


ral tendency to annihilation, or to become ul 


thing. That a being which once exiſts ſhoul 
ceaſe to exiſt, is a real effect, and muſt h 
produced by a real cauſe: but this cauſe coul 
not be planted in the nature of any ſubſtan, 
or Being, to become a tendency of its n, 
ture; for it could not be a free cauſe, othe. 
wiſe it muſt be a Being itſelf, the ſubjed 
the attribute freedom, and therefore not th 
property of another Being; nor a neceſuq 
cauſe, for ſuch a cauſe is only the effe&d 


ſomething impoſing that neceſſity, and fow 


cauſe at all. Neceſſary cauſes and paſſive pn. 


cc excluded only groſs and palpable matter, ſpir itun fb 
< rit, &c.”* But with ſubmiſſion, I think no mano 


before defended the propriety of an expreſſion, excluln 


of the truth of it, in a philoſophical controverſy. lth 
acceptation of a word is ſuchas determines the queſtin 
without farther argument, as in this caſe, to juſtify te 
propriety of it then, is to make the common uſe of la 
guage decide in points of philoſophy. If Cicero or Ji. 
gil had wrong ideas as to the immateriality of the ſol 
though they expreſſed theſe wrong ideas right, that dot 
not mend the matter. The diſpute between the Biſhop 
and Mr, Locke, was, whether matter could think, al 


not the claflical acceptation of the word ſpiritus. 
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deny the — ey ſeem to expreſs. This 

fect therefore muſt be the operation and ef- 
ciency of another Being ab extra. One of 
r prejudices here is, that we imagine Being: 
ay have a natural tendency to change their 
ture; but then their nature would be incon- 
nent, and deſtructive of itſelf (5); and the 
me argument may be applied here to the na- 
ral ſtate of being, in general, as was appli- 
at Ne 14. of the firſt ſection to the ſtate 
We reſt or motion of matter in particular; ſince 
at is but one particular cauſe of the natural 
Nee of being. For a tendency to perſevere in 
e ſame ſtate of nature, and a tendency to 
Whange it, are contradictories, and impoſſible 
be planted 3 in the ſame ſubject at once: or 
ot to urge the contradiction) if the laſt pre- 
W:iled, the remaining in the ſame ſtate, for a- 
; y given time, would be impoſſible. We for- 
et the true cauſe of all theſe tendencies, he 
ill of God, which it is abſurd to ſuppoſe con- 


(b) The natures of things are only the ideas in the di- 
Wine intellect, conſiſtent to be made ſubſiſt together in 
Whe ſame ſubject, extra intellectum; but the idea of a ten- 
ency deſtructive of that nature (i. e. of thoſe other ideas) 
Nuſt have been inconſiſtent with them; which points out 
o us the origin of the contradiction. 


trary 
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trary to itfelf. The tendency in matter to pe; 
fevere in the fame ſtate of reſt or motion 
nothing but the will of the Creator, who pr. 
fervesall things in their exiſtence, and mann 
of exiſtence e): nor can we have recourſe y 
another cauſe for the preſervation of imma. 
rial ſubſtance in its exiſtence and manner & 
exiſtence; taking manner of exiſtence ina ly. 
ger ſenſe, (becauſe being active it can chang 
the ſtate of its cogitation (d). Therefore, x 
I faid, theſe tendencies are originally to x 
aſcribed to the will of God, and it is abſurdy 


(0) Deſinant jam Philoſophi continuati motus exquin 
cauſam, alia yuippe agnoſcenda eft nulla preter prina 
illam, que non modo motum, ſed res ommes in eſſe ſu at 


ſervat; Deum ſcil. Opt. Max. nec alid ratione perſeund 
motus, quam qua continuatur corporis alicujus figura, a 
lor, aut aliæ qaevis Aiuſmadi affectionum, que [et 
eædem permanerent, niſi vis aligua externa eas turbaveri 
Introduc. ad Ver. Phyſic. Lect. 11. 

(d) The firſt exiſtence of matter, and every chany 
in the manner of its exiſtence, requires an immateri 
Cauſe. And though every change of the manner oftit 
exiſtence of ſpirit, doth not immediately proceed fron 
the power of God, being active itſelf in changing ti 
ſtate of its cogitation; yet the having received this af 
vity ſhews it no leſs dependent on the will of the Cre 
tor, than if it were preſerved in one continued ſtate d 


inactivity. 
vi ſuppoſ 


/// 
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uppoſe them contrary. What we ſuppoſe a 
endency of nature to a change in material 
Wings, is but the gradual ect of an exterior 
Wye, or immaterial power, working a change 
them, as when iron expoſed to the air is 
adually conſumed to ruſt, which is miſ- 
ken for a natural tendency, becauſe of the 
Wowneſs and imperceptibleneſs of the opera- 
Won (e). Another of our prejudices is, that 
Ne argue from a change of accidents of the 
ne ſubſtance, to a change of the ſubſtance 
elf, (though a change of ſubſtance is im- 
Wroperly called a change): and becauſe ſome 
W:tcrior thing is ſtill effecting theſe changes of 
Wccidents, in ſuch material objects as we are 
Wot familiar with, we imagine that imma- 
Wrial ſubſtance or being may have a natural 
| ndency to decay or become nothing. But 
ethinks we ſhould quit this prejudice, when 
We ſee, that even this change of accidents of ( 


j 


() Philoſophets obſerve this is effected by a fermen- 
don, which, by the laſt ſection, is no natural power 
matter. For air (ſays Sir 1. Newton, Opt. p. 355.) 
ounds with acid vapours fit to promote fermentations, 
appears by ruſting of iron and copper in it, the kind- 
g of fire by blowing, and the beating of the heart by 
eans of reſpiratin. \ -} Lo 
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natural bodies is not effected without the 
toncurrence of Almighty Power. 


HI. No being, though it hath power, an 
bave ſuch power as to annibilate itſelf; f 
then it ought to have power to effect thati 
ſhould have no power, which is contradicton 
fince we are forced to ſuppoſe the thing fil 
remaining, which we ſuppoſe taken avi; 
If a cauſe produceth an effect, it muſt hae 
power to finiſh that effect; otherwiſe it coil 
not be the cauſe of it: and in this caſe ifi 
had power tofiniſh the effect, the effect coll 
not be finiſhed, that power ſtill remaining 
It is therefore the ſame contradiction to ſup 
poſe that a being ſhould annihilate itſelf, a 
that it ſhould create itſelf; namely, uti 


ſhould act when it is not. Yet we contratt1 0 
prejudice, which makes us fancy that a n 
could put an end to itſelf, as when a m. 
gives himſelf a deadly wound. But it is be. 
ging the queſtion to ſay that a man anti- 
ates himſelf in ſuch a caſe; and it is fron . 
ſuch inſtances only that we contract this p 
judice. The ſtrength of the man's arm d 
that, which, with the ſubſequent efficiency" , 
other cauſes, brings on the end of life; wh" 


4 9 
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Wt is not allowed is the end of being, more 
than the change of figure or poſition in mat- 
ier is the annihilation of matter. In the 
Wpceſent caſe, by ſuppoſition, no caufe co-ope- 
Fates beſides the power of the being itſelf ; 

nd there is no tendency to annihilation in 
ne nature of any being without the efficiency 
of ſome other cauſe, by what was ſaid juſt 
now, N* -2. but chiefly, by what is ſaid 
there, it is God who preſerves all things in 
being and exiſtence : therefore no being can 
annihilate either itſelf, or any other being, 
without it were ſuppoſed able to ceſiſt infinity 
Jof power, which conſtantly preſerves them. 


* 


IV. It will be ſaid, fince finite Beings 
have no tendency to annihilation, there will 
be need of nopower to preſerye them in their 
natural ſtate. But to this it is anſwered firſt, 
chat any being (this ſtone for .inſtance) as 
WT cxiſting this minute, hath no neceſlary con- 
nexion with itſelf, as exiſting the next. This 
W is of the nature of all contingent beings ; 
every minute of their exiſtence is indepen- 
dent of all the reſt, and therefore muſt depend 
upon ſomething elſe : for their exiſtence by 
the terms, is not abſolutely independent of 
Vox. I. * 40 all 
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all things; otherwiſe it would not be contin. 
gent, but neceſſary. If the exiſtence of: 
being this minute inferred its exiſtence the 
next, it would be a phyſical contradiction 
that any thing that had ever once exiſted 
ſhould ever ceaſe to exiſt ; and contingent 
exiſtence would be the cauſe of neceſſary ui. 
tence; which is abſurd, And ſecondly, thi 
brings us, by another kind of reaſoning, 5 
what was aſſerted No 2. and which is the 
chief anſwer to this objection, that the non- 
tendency of beings to change their ſtate, a 
their tendency to perſevere in their being ant 
exiſtence, hath no other cauſe but the wil 
of God; and that tendency is but this con. 
tinued act of his will exerted, and taking 
effect. It would be abſurd then to ſay, be- 
cauſe the tendency of beings to remain in 
their ſtate of exiſtence, ſuppoſes the conſtant 
concurrence of the will and power of God; 
therefore ſuch a tendency ſuperſedes the wil 
and power of God in their actual preſervz 
tion: and yet the objection comes juſt to 
this. We ſaw in the laſt ſection, when 
ſpeaking of the coheſion of matter, that i 
is a continual power impreſſed, which con- 


ſtitutes the ſolidity of it. And generally, 
ſince 
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ance to will and to do, is the ſame thing to 
infinite power, the preſervation of all things, 
whether material or immaterial, is the ſame, 
W or equal to à continued creation. A continued 
act of the will is a continued act: a ſuſpen- 
ſon of an act of the will is itſelf a poſi- 
tive act, (as will appear in the next ſection). 
And therefore the preſervation of being, and 
W its annihilation, require as poſitive an act, 
Ws its creation. 


V. Theſe things being premiſed, it ap- 
pears that all ſubſtance equally, as well ma- 
terial as immaterial, cannot ceaſe to exiſt but 
by an effect of infinite Power. And the 
only remaining change it can be liable to 
from the agency of any ſecond cauſe, is in 
Wits accidents, or ſuch properties as are not 
W neceſſary to it, as ſuch a ſubſtance ; but 
Wy which being altered, it remains ſtill a ſub- 
Wh ſtance with the ſame fundamental and ſpe- 
cific properties it had before; that is, till 
che ſame ſubſtance, 


= VI. All the changes of this kind, which 
happen to matter, are effected in it, becauſe 
it is a ſubſtance compounded of parts, and 
again divilible into parts, each of which is a 


Q 2 ſolid, 
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ſolid, extended, diviſible, figured ſubſtance, 
or hath the eſſential properties of the whole 
of which it is a part, as much as the whole 
hath. For in any indiviſible of matter, ſup. 
poſing ſuch were poſſible, we can conceine 
no change poſhble: becauſe it would imply 
a contradiction. It could not be changed in 
ſolidity or extenſion; that would be to change 
it in quantity, which could only be effect 
by adding parts to it, which is no change in 
itſelf; or by taking parts from it, which hy 
ſuppoſition it hath not. It could not b 
changed in figure or dimenſions, without: 
change of the poſition of parts, which it hath 
not. If it ſhould be ſaid, that it might be 
changed from reſt to motion, or from mo- 
tion to reſt, this is no change of this indi- 
ſible conſidered alone, but a change of it 
conſidered with relation to ſomething elſe; 
to wit, other parts, the diſtance between 
which and it is changed. Even in ab/o/utt 
motion nothing is effected but a determination 
of the inactivity, or reſiſtance, to one pat 
more than another, which is no intrinſic mu- 
tation of ſubſtance or ſubſtantial proper- 

ties (/). In ſhort, this indiviſible could un- 
* bob dergo 
(7) In abſolute or real motion, the force, * 


reſiſtance, is only determined to one fide, I think, ot 
| regel 
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dergo no change in itſelf, no not from any 
power, but a 4 of ſubſtance, or anni- 
hilation, 
receives a particular direction, but is not changed in quan- 
tity, unleſs we take it relatively, or with reſpect to a 
terminus d quo. By No 12. of the firſt ſection, if we 
fix on ſuch a terminus, the reſiſtance of matter is end- 
leſly increaſible. In receding from the terminus of reſt, - 
it may always receive another degree of celerity, and 
therefore will make another degree of reſiſtance. This 
is becauſe of the degree of reſiſtance it made to receive 
that celerity. It could not make two degrees of reſiſt- 
ance to be ſtopt, unleſs it had made two degrees of re- 
ſiſtance to be put up into that motion. So that the in- 
creaſe of moment ſuppoſes a previous repetition of equal 
reſiſtances to equal changes. And therefore this reſiſtance 


taken abſolutely, is always the ſame, as much as the in- 


activity is, as in No 13. of that ſection. However, in 
caſe one ſhould be tenacious of the contrary, not much 
depends on this. But having mentioned moment as an 
affection of real motion in matter, let me be permitted 
to explain, and reſtrain a little, what Mr. Locke bath 
advanced concerning the motion of all finite ſpirits. In 
Book 2. chap. 23. ſet. 17 and 18. having enumerated 
the primary ideas peculiar to body and ſpirit, as contra- 
diſtinguiſhed to each other, he makes mobility common 
to them both; which he illuſtrates and defends, ſect. 19, 
20 and 21. He hath before aſcribed motivity, or a power 
of putting body into motion by thought, to ſpirit, as one 
of the ideas peculiar to it; ſo that by mobility he ſeems 
to mean a capacity in ſpirit of being moved, by ſome- 
_ ab extra, and not the power of moving, which is 

Q 3 included 
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hilation, which is not a change properly 
ſpeaking. If the matter of our bodies were 


ſuch 
included in motivity; eſpecially ſince he makes mobility 
common to both matter and fpirit. Which, with ſub. 
miſſion, I think is very wrong, and tends to confound 
the natures of the two ſubſtances he would diſtinguiſh, 
We ſay a thing is moveable, which can be moved by; 
force applied ab extre > thus a table or a chair is move. 
able. And conſequently we call a thing immoveable whi 
no force applied, or that we can apply, is able to more: 
thus a houſe or a mountain is ſaid to be immoveabl, 
Now a ſubſtance that no way impedes motion, but e. 
fects it, can with no propriety, I think, have the cap: 
city of mobility aſcribed to it, as it is aſcribed to bod, 
a ſubſtance which reſiſts motion, and no way effedts it 
and therefore wants an external mover. To make fpi 
rit material, and ſo at once both to cauſe and hinder mo- 
tion, is a plain contradiftion. Spirit, it is true, ſtops 
motion; but it is by the fame living efficacy, by which 
it begins it; not by a deadneſs and reſiſtance in itſelf ti 
be moved. Beſides, a ſpirit when it moves, hath no m- 
ment, as body hath, proceeding from its vis inertiæ. |: 
cannot be ſaid to reſiſt being brought from motion to rel 
or from reſt to motion; ſince it effects theſe changes, I 
it moved circularly, it could have no centrifugal force. 
When a man walks, his ſpirit moves his body; but b 
not moved by it. If both were moved, there would be 
no mover. Nay, even in the journey betwixt Londin 
and Oxford, where the man's ſpirit is not the mover, 
but the horſes move the coach, his body and all, his ſpirit 
doth not impede the motion, or make the draught heavier; 
i or 
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ſuch an indiviſible, we could be affected with 
none of the viciſſitudes we are now affected 
with; but our material part would be as in- 
diſſoluble as now our thinking part is, which 
Wis indeed affected with the changes of the 


Wor is not properly a moved. So that, in effect, mobility 
oth not belong in common both to body and ſpirit. Nor 


earther, can motion belong to both, but in very different 
4 WW enſcs. Mr. Locke ſays, ſet. 19“ For having no other 


W* idea of motion, but change of diſtance with other beings 
(chat are conſidered as at reſt; and finding that ſpirits, 
c.“ It is true, ſpirits change place, and motion in this 
ſenſe is competent to all finite ſpirits. But in this mo- 
ton they are not moved but movers ; which is the diſtinc- 
| tion endeavoured to be confounded. Sceptical people con- 
clude from this, that whatever moves is material. But 
it will not follow that whatever moves, as a mover, is 
material, and has the relations of matter. Vor in the 
idea of the motion of body, a moved, and not a mover is im- 
plied ; and the affections of moment, reſiſtance, and ten- 
dency to move in the ſame ſtraight and uniform direction, 
are neceſſarily included. Were there but one body in 
the Univerſe, theſe affect:ons would inſeparably attend 
its motion; and yet then the relation of diſtance would 
never ſhew motion, The diſtinction of ubi and in loco, 
W which Mr. Locke obſerves, ſect. 21. to be of little uſe to 
our conception, was introduced probably, to ſignify that 
body and ſpirit occupy ſpace after a different manner ; 
though we cannot conceive that difference of manner. 


, £ 
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body, but without any fundamental changs 
or alteration in it's own ſubſtance, 


VII. All the changes then which happen 
to matter, are affected in it, becauſe it is1 
ſubſtance compounded of parts, and again 
diviſible into parts, each of which is a ſolic 
diviſible, extended, figured ſubſtance, or hath 
the eſſential properties of the whole of which 
it is a part, as much as the whole hath, 
But ſurely this can never be ſaid of af 
perceptive ſubſtance that it is compounded df 
parts, which are likewiſe active perceptiu 
ſubſtances ; we ſhould then have as may 
different perceptions and conſciouſneſſes a 
there were different parts of the ſoul: nor 
could ſuch parts ſubje& an active perceptive 
ſubſtance to mortality, or corruption, though 
ſeparated; for theſe parts could not be other 
than active perceptive ſubſtances, as much as 
the whole is whoſe parts they are, any more 
than the parts of Matter could be unſold 
or unextended. Parts of any ſubſtance mul 
be of the ſame ſubſtance, by the terms, and 
of the ſame nature with the whole, of which 
they are parts; differing only from the whole 
in more or leſs, but not in nature and fun- 

8 damental 
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aamental properties; otherwiſe the ſalſfance 
/ beſe parts would not be the ſame with 
that of the whole: or they would be parts 
of the ſame ſubſtance, and not of the ſame 
ſubſtance, which is contradictory. This is 
implied, I fay, by the terms, when we ſay 
arts of the ſame ſubſtance; for that is the 
fame ſubſtance conſidered as having parts in 
it; where, by the ſuppoſition, the ſubſtance, 
and therefore the ſubſtantial properties in 
the parts, are the ſame as in the whole. 
That which adds weight to this reaſoning is, 
that as it appeared in the laſt ſection, that ac- 
tivity and perceptivity can belong only to im- 
material ſubſtance; ſo it ſhall be ſhewn in 
the next, that they muſt always belong to it, 
or are inſeparable from it. Therefore, if this 
ſubſtance hath parts, every part muſt be ac- 
tive and perceptive. And the actual ſepara- 
tion of ſuch parts could never be the corrup- 
tion, or death, of active, perceptive, or living 
ſubſtance, but rather the generation of many, 


VIII. A living ſubſtance could not conſiſt 
of otherliving ſubſtances, asa dead ſubſtance 
may be the aggregate of other dead ſubſtan- 
ces, upon this farther account, Deadneſs is a 

mere 
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mere negation, and doth not want a princigy 
of individuality, to reſtrain and appropriat 
it to any part of the aggregate. It would hy 
abſurd to ſay, the deadneſs of every part 
its own particular, or individual deadneſ 
which can be aſcribed to no other part; an 
the deadneſs of the whole is likewiſe its ind; 
vidual deadneſs, which muſt be different fron 
the deadneſs of all the parts. It would he 
abſurd, I ſay, to ſpeak thus. But aQtyiy 
being a poſitive power, wants a principle d 
individuality; or the activity of any par, 
muſt as certainly be the power of that par, 
and not of another, as its ſubſtance is the 
ſubſtance of it only, and not the ſubſtance 
of another. Or if we confider the aQtiviy 
of any part as a property, it muſt have tha 
part, in excluſion of all others, as the ſub 
ject of its inheſion. And we may reaſon the 
ſame way with the perceptivity. If ever 
part were perceptive, nothing could hinder 
the perceptions from being different, and 
many as the parts. Thus neceſſarily there 
would be a confuſion and multiplicity of dit 
ferent activities and perceptivities in active 
perceptive ſubſtances that conſiſted of other 


active N parts. And if we can ſtop 
at 
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Wt theſe parts, of which we have been ſpeak- 
Wn, it is well: but if we are forced to allow 
f active perceptive ſubſtances that do not 
Honſiſt of parts; why ſhould we contend at 
u r parts in ſuch ſubſtances from the be- 
Winning? And if we contend for parts at all, 
hat reaſon can there be given for ſtopping 
WW: theſe parts, and not contending for other 
a other parts in inſinitum, which will make 
e abſurdity monſtrous? And in either caſe, 
Whe activity and perceptivity of the whole could 
ever be one ſimple and uncompounded ac- 
Wivity and perceptivity ; or be. individual 7 it, 
Wn oppoſition 70 the parts: but contrarily, the 
aivity and perceptivity of each part would 
ave its principle of individuality in that part, 
Wn oppoſition fo the whole; and all together, 
hey would appear various, confuſed, and di- 
Wided; and one individual living being could 
ever reſult from them. If it ſhould be ſaid, 
hat the activity and perceptivity of each part 
would not be different from that of another ; 
Wit is as if we ſhould ſay, the ſubjects of inheſi- 
on of theſe properties would not be different 
che one from the other, or that theſe parts are 
but one and the ſame part, or that the ſoul is 
not made up of parts, or is indiviſible. 
IX. The 
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IX. The parts of active, perceptive ſub. 
ſtance, if it could have any, muſt be al 
active and perceptive from this conſideration, 
that to ſuppoſe it otherwiſe is to allow ht 


activity and perceptivity may reſult from thy 


joining together dead inert parts; which isthe 


ſame contradiction, whether we allow it in 
material or immaterial ſubſtance: for it is tg 
make the effect perfecter than the cauſe, hy 
ſuppoſing perceptivity and ſpontaneity both 
of motion and thought, and reaſon itſelf, ty 
ariſe from the mere addition, or junction, of 
things dead and inert, to other things equally 
dead and inert. We ſhall ſee, when we come 


again to ſpeak of Mr. Locke's ſuperadded pri- 
perty of lite, ſenſe, and ſpontaneous motion, 


that it could have no ſubject of inheſion, be- 
ſides the mere junction of dead parts to dead 
parts: but that junction or addition, which 


is itſelf a property, ſhould be the ſubject of 


another property, is againſt ſenſe and reaſon, 
Therefore again, if an ative perceptive ſub- 
ſtance can have parts, they muſt of neceflity 
be active and perceptive. And if theſe parts 
are indiviſible, we are at length come to in- 


diviſible living ſubſtances; and as ſuch, not 
liable 
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liable to any change except annihilation. But 
he who contends, that living ſubſtance muſt 
be compounded of parts, cannot conſiſtently 
with himſelf be ſuppoſed to ſtop any where, 
but muſt rather aſſert that theſe parts are ſtill 
divifible into other parts: in which caſe he 
muſt likewiſe ſay that each part, in any di- 
viſion, or ſubdiviſion, is active and perceptive, 
for the reaſon juſt now aſſigned, v7z. becauſe 

otherwiſe the whole could not be active and 
perceptive. This would be to multiply liv- 
ing beings endleſly, inſtead of ſhewing that 
they are mortal and corruptible. Nor could 
he make an individual living foul out of a 
compoſition of theſe. The conſciouſneſſes 
reſulting from the activity and perceptivity 
of each part would be various and infinite. 
From what is already ſaid, we cannot be at 
a loſs for an anſwer, if any one ſhould be 
ſo humourſom as to ſay, that active percep- 
tive ſubſtance may be compounded of diſſi- 
milar parts, ſome of which only are active, 
and others inert: for the firſt ſort only, ſe- 

cluding the laſt, would be active ſubſtance, 


X. Thus a living ſubſtance made up of 


dead parts is a contradiction; and a living 
ſubſtance 
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ſubſtance made up of living parts, is not one 
living ſubſtance, but as many diſtinct living 
ſubſtances, as there are diſtinct living part 
in it. And indeed this compoſition and i. 
viſibility of living ſubſtance muſt infer the 
fame conſequences, as if we ſuppoſed matter 
a thinking living ſubſtance: the ſame mul. 
tiplicity, or rather infinite variety of conc. 
ouſneſs and perception, muſt be as well in 
the one caſe as the other. But this is not 
only falſe, as plainly appears from the fin. 
plicity of our conſciouſneſs and perception, 
but cannot poſſibly be of any ſervice to thoſe 
who aſſert the ſoul's mortality; for ſince eyery 
part muſt be a living part into which either 
ſubſtance, be it matter or ſpirit, is diviſible, 
becauſe a living whole could never be made 
up out of any number of dead parts: They 
muſt neceſſarily of courſe by this ſuppoſed di- 
viſibility, multiply living beings without end, 
or at laſt ſtop at indiviſible living ſubſtances, 
which are liable to no eſſential alteration, and 
can never ceaſe to be by any other means 
than annihilation. And from hence it fol- 
lows, that parts and diviſibility are not at- 
fections conſiſtent with active perceptive 
ſubſtance, which muſt be one, and ſimple, 
| without 
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without compoſition. Diviſibility is ſuch an 
affection of ſubſtance, as ſhews_ on the one 
hand, that matter, becauſe diviſible, cannot 
think, or be a living ſubſtance; and on the 
other, that ſpiritual ſubſtance, becauſe think- 
ing, cannot be diviſible, or have parts. 


XI. The human ſoul then, having no parts, 
muſt be indiſſoluble in its nature, by any thing 
that hath not power to deſtroy or annihilate 
it. And ſince it hath not a natural tendency 
to annihilation, nor a power to annihilate itſelf, 
nor can be annihilated by any berng finitely 
powerful only; without an immediate act of 
the omnipotent Creator to annihilate it, it 
muſt endleſiy abide an active perceptive ſub- 
ftance, without either fear or hopes of dying 
through all eternity, Which is, in other 
words, to be immortal as to the agency of 
all natural, or ſecond cauſes; 2, e. naturally 
immortal. And this is the immortality which 
the Atheiſt, and really in the general what 
all men inſiſt moſt upon. We inſiſt to have 
it proved in our own way; and demand that 
it may be ſhewn immaterial, ſimple and un- 
compounded in its nature, as a pledge and 
ſecurity that it is never to die. Lucretius 


places 


2 


1 4 : 
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places the mortality of it in its being materi. 
al; and when he imagines he hath proved 


that, he adds, as the criterion of immortality, 


that ſuch a ſubſtance muſt be fimpls without 
parts, becauſe a change or loſs of parts is the 
death of that thing (g). It is true, the imma. 


teriality of the ſoul is a ſatisfying pleaſant 


contemplation, eſpecially when we perccire 
that it is impoſſible that ever matter can he. 
come active or percipient, by any power, or 
in any the leaſt degree, and in conſequence 
of thisdiſcovery come to the knowledge of {c- 
veral other moſt weighty and uſeful truths: 
but were there not more direct and proper 
proofs, the endleſs duration of the human 
ſoul would remain precarious. The Atheif 
artfully ſeeks the leaſt direct and remoteſt 


kind of proof; both becauſe he thinks 


(g) At neque transferri ſibi parteis, nec tribui vult, 
Immortale quod eft quicquam : nec diffluere hilum ; 
Nam quodcunque ſuis mutatum fimbus exit, 
Continuò hoc mors ęſt illius quod fuit ante. 

Lib. 3. ver. 516, 


And after at ver. 807. he ſays, 


Preterea quecunque manent æterna, neceſſe '/t, 
Aut quia ſunt ſolido cum corpore, reſpuere iis, 
Aut ideo durare ætatem poſſe per omnem, 
Plagarum .quia ſunt expertia ; ſicut inane it, 


Quod manet intactum, neque ab ictu frangitur * 
1 
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it hardeſt to be given, and becauſe, when 
given, it proves not enough; for if that on- 
ly could be given, he would not want other 
ſubterfuges, the laſt of which I ſhall endea- 

your to prevent in the next ſection. Indeed 
the neceſſary perfections of the Deity, which 
ſtand engaged for, and demand our appear- 
ance in a ſecond period; and the nature of 
our rational pleaſures and defires, which ſhew 
that we were deſigned by an infinitely ratio- 
nal being for endleſs exiſtence, are the things 
that give the ſanction of demonſtration to 
the immortality of the ſoul. No very great 
ſtreſs could elſe be laid upon the ſimplicity 
or diviſibility of its ſubſtance; ſince ſurely 
we may ſay, it would be as eaſy for Omnipo- 
tence to deſtroy a fimple ſubſtance, as for ſe- 
cond cauſes to diſſolve a compounded one. 
Let it be conſidered, that immateriality is as 
certainly competent to the ſouls of brutes, as 
of men: but the arguments proving the laſt 
immortal, from the rational nature, and the 
neceſſary perfections of the Deity, are altoge- 
ther incompetent to them. And it hath been 
the conſtant endeavour of the Sceptic to ſhew 


a parity, and run a parallel, between theſe 
Vox. I. R two 
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two ſpecies (h). Beſides, from what hath ' 
been ſaid in the laſt ſection, it is plain, that 
even 

(hb) And many good men (as was ſaid in the end of 
the laſt ſection) are needleſly terrified leſt every thing 
ſhould not be different in theſe two ſpecies ; hence they 
fight againſt the immateriality of brute-ſouls, as the myf 
dreadful phenomenon philoſophy could diſcover. Thus: 
learned and pious Author (ſee the Book called The pro. 
dure, extent, and limits of human Underſtanding, p. 111, 
174.) ſays, They who hold ſenſitive perception in 
6 brutes to be an argument of the immateriality of their 
& ſouls, find themſelves under a neceſſity of allowing 
tc thoſe ſouls to be naturally immortal likewiſe: and they 
care ſo embarraſſed in thinking how to diſpoſe of thoſe 
cc irrational immortal ſouls after the diſſolution of their 
bodies, and what ſort of immortality to conceive for 
& them, that they imagine them all to return to the great 
6 ſoul or ſpirit of the world; or by a metempſycholis to 
«< paſs into the bodies of ſucceeding animals; and then 
4% when they have done their work, at the end of the 
% world, they are to be diſcharged out of being, and 2- 
cc gain reduced to their primitive nothing.” Let meaſk, 
if this be a good argument, that we are not to allow brutes 
to be actuated by an immaterial ſubſtance (though reaſon 
evincesit), becauſe we cannot tell how the Creator diſpoſes 
of theſe ſouls, after the diſſolution of their bodies? V 
ſhould any man embarraſs himſelf about this? Cannot the 
thing be done without his contrivance? Or when their lit- 
tle bodies were formed with ſuch inexpreſſible art and pow- 


er, was this point left to the determination of Philoſo- 
phers? 
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even compounded, or material ſubſtances, 


are not diſſolved, and much leſs could they 


be 
phers? Here it is forgot that by natural immortality, no 
more can be meant, than that a being ſhould exiſt as 
long as God doth not extinguiſh it; or as long as he ſup- 
ports and preſerves it: and thus there's no being but what 
is naturally immortal. Even our bodies might be thus 
immortal, God ſo willing it. Nay, otherwiſe there is 
no being at all but what is naturally mortal. By natural 
immortality cannot be meant that any being of itſelf, 
and abſtracting from the will and concurrence of God, 
would remain for ever. No being is thus immortal. 
How abſurd is it, when all immortality is founded on the 
will and deſign of God, to ſeek for a demonſtration of 
it in the nature of the created being itſelf ! 

The Author continues, But if theſe ſouls are once 
6 granted to be immaterial, it is utterly inconceivable 
that they ſhould not naturally have the ſame immor- 
« tality with thoſe which are human; ſince we cannot 
« with any ſenſe or conſiſtency diſtinguiſh two diffe- 
te rentkinds of immortality for created ſpirits. If the ſoul 
of brutes is immortal, that cannot, when ſeparated, 
* be thought to remain altogether in a ſtate of utter in- 
e aCtivity and inſenſibility, which communicated ſenſe 
and activity to matter while in conjunction with it. 
« And if fo, they muſt be ſenſible of happineſs or miſe- 
ry; and, in ſome degree, liable to rewards and puniſh- 
«© ments as eternal as their ſouls.” Here let me obſerve, 
that the human ſoul being rational, aug the brute foul not, 


the one a moral agent, and the ather net, is the foundation 
R 2 of 
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be deſtroyed, without the immediate power 
of God: and natural agency, or the natural 
powers 

of a very conſiſtent and ſolid diſtinction, I conceive, be- 
tween the one and the other, as to immortality; ſo far i 
it from being utterly inconceiveable! Here immortality 
ſeems wholly founded upon immateriality, which is ex- 
tremely wrong, Beſides, an agent not moral, though 
capable of pleaſure or pain, is not capable of rewards and 
puniſhments, by the very terms, I ſuppoſe. Moreover, 
brutes have not the nobleſt kind of activity, even here, 
in a ſtate of union; viz. the command over their pak 
perceptions; and ſo this Author cannot argue for that 
ſpecies of activity in their ſoul when ſeparated. That 
which communicated activity to matter when in con- 
junction with it, cannot indeed be utterly, nor any way, 
inactive, when ſeparated from it. But if this be ſo with 
reſpect to the brute ſoul; why is it all along ſaid with 
reſpect to the human ſoul by this Author, that thought 
and perception is the joint action of matter and ſpirit in 
Hential union, as he chuſes to expreſs it? He who al- 
lows thought to be the action, or effect of matter (though 
but as a partial cauſe, or co-efficient) will hardly be able 
to prove the neceſſary activity of ſeparate ſpirits. He 
concludes, *© What heightens the abſurdity of this way 
of thinking is, that in imagining the ſouls of brutes 
to be immaterial, men muſt neceſſarily diſtinguiſh a 
great variety of them both in nature and degree; one 
<< ſort for birds, another for beaſts, and another for fiſhes. 
And theſe muſt be all ſubdivided again into very dif- 
« ferent ſpecies of immaterial ſouls, according to the 
different 
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W powers of matter, is (like chance) only a 
name for our ignorance, or at leaſt for our 
| inat- 

« different ſorts there are under each of theſe general 
« heads. Nay, every fly and inſect muſt on this ſup- 
« poſition have ſome ſort of immaterial ſoul, even down 
c to the cheeſe-mite ; and what is yet more abſurd is, 
« that there muſt be an infinite variety of immortalities 
« imagined to ſuit the rank and condition of every in- 
« dividual, living, ſenſible creature.” No certainly 
(ay I) not one ſpecies of immortality needs be ima- 
gined, but all left to the wiſdom and power of the Crea- 
tor, who, as hath been obſerved before, doth not diſ- 
| dain to manifeſt the wonders of his knowledge and pow- 
er in the narrow bounds of theſe inſeQt-bodies, nay, to 
aQuate their ſurprizing mechaniſm continually. We are 
not ſo much as certain of their immortality ; for the im- 
materiality, from which it is here inferred, is not conclu- 
five ; unleſs this Author ſhews how. And when he hath 
done that, he will have done no harm to philoſophy. Laſt- 
ly, why is the abſurdity ſo much heightened by different 
ſpecies of immaterial ſouls, more than by different ſpecies * 
of material bodies ? There is really no abſurdity here but 
this, that we chalk out a method for Omnipotence ; and 
then reckon every deviation from that method abſurd : 
and fo, if matter of fact did not convince us, we might 
prove the exiſtence of ſo many different ſpecies of ma- 
terial bodies impoffible. What is here ſaid to heighten 
the abſurdity, viz, that men muſt diſtinguiſh a great va- 
riety of immaterial ſools both in nature and degree, 
for inſets, fiſhes, birds and beafts, ought rather per- 
R 3 haps 
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inattention. If then, without his act, a hair 


could not fall from our head, which is true 
In 

haps to be looked upon as a very great beauty of the 
creation, and that which ſhews the riſing ſcale of imma. 
terial beings maintained. It would bea wide gap, if there 
were nothing between dead matter and the human ſoul; 
when we ſee ſuch a gradation of workmanſhip and per- 
ſection maintained from rude, unformed earth, through 
all the ſpecies of plants and animals, up to the human lo- 
dy. And ſince the ſcale of immaterial Beings is thus carri- 
ed up to the human ſoul, it cannot certainly end there, 
Another late Author, I think, ſpeaks more rationally 
(Dr. Thomas Burnet's Demonſtration, &c. p. 92.)— 
Hence, ſays he, it will follow, by neceſſary conſe- 
« quence, that every rational, ſenſible, and living crea 
& ture mult be endued with ſome immaterial principle, 
<© which is the cauſe of all their rational, ſenſible, or 
c animal operations, &c.” And below,--<* Thus much 
e may ſay with ſafety, that it is not inconſiſtent 
© with reaſon, that there may be ſeveral degrees and 
orders of immaterial beings, with different powers and 
& faculties, according to their different ends; and that 
F© ſuch of theſe as are made to actuate bodies, may be 
put into different bodies, according to their different 
5 capacities; and when the immaterial beings are ſepa- 
*© rated from theſe bodies, ſo that the bodies are dead, 
beit is not inconſiſtent to imagine, that they may tranſ- 
*© migrate into other bodies, and when they have finiſhed 
that courſe they were made for, they may either at 
** laſt be annihilated, or if they are capable of any re- 
| ward, 
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in a literal and phyſical ſenſe; our ſouls, tho 
compounded, muſt endure for ever, without 
his act to diſſolve them. 


&« ward, God may have provided proper recompences 
6 for them, according to their ſeveral natures and capa- 
ce cities. There is nothing in all this but what is rea- 
“ ſonable.”” Now if even we can conceive more ways 
poſſible, and not inconſiſtent, how they may be diſpoſed 
of; where is the abſurdity conſequent upon allowing 
them to be immaterial! Though, as this laſt Author well 
obſerves a little before, it is none of our buſineſs to deter- 
mine what becomes of them after death. 

We ſhould never diſſemble any truth for fear of its 
conſequences, It is directly impoſſible that truth ſhould 
have any bad conſequences. The things we are afraid 
of may be but our own particulaf prejudices ; and I 
think it is ſo in the preſent caſe, with reſpect to the im- 
materiality of the brute ſoul. Beſides, if we deny theſe 
to be immaterial, we deny the moſt convincing argu- 
ment for the immateriality of the human ſoul, taken 
from the neceſſary inactivity of matter. And thus this 
learned and pious Author, while he is zealous to eſta- 
bliſh the immortality of the ſoul, becauſe of its being 
immaterial, goes in effect a great way to deny that very 
immateriality ; and thus ſeems to defeat his own deſign, 
The Sceptic, though he is never conſiſtent with him- 
ſelf, is yet very clear- ſighted to diſcover theſe incon- 
ſiſtencies in his Adverſaries; and fails not to 2 
them to his own . 
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SECT. IV. 


— 


That the ſoul after death is not in a 
ate of inſenſibility, torpor, or 
deadneſs; but muſs ſtill remain an 
active living being, when ſeparated 
from the body. The controverſy be- 
tween Mr. hr and his adver- 
ſaries conſidered, whether the al 
thinks always, &c. 


E ſhall ſtill ſee farther into the nature 

of the human ſoul, and be the bet- 

ter able to deal with ſceptical objections; if 
we next examine, whether it is neceſſarihy 
active and perceptive, ſo that activity and per- 
ceptivity are inſeparable from it. This hath 
been aſſerted above, at No 7, of the laſt ſec- 
tion, where the argument in part depends 
on the proof of it: and though it is but the 
juſt conſequence of what is already ſaid; yet 
ſince we oftener reflect upon the ſeeming 
ſtate of inactivity and 1 imperceptivity, which 
the ſoul is ſucceſſively thrown into, while 
Joined to the 5 and rather draw our 
gueſſes 
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gueſſes about its power and life in a ſtate of 
ſeparation, from theſe, and conclude from 
juſt reaſoning concerning the nature of ſuch 
a ſubſtance; it will be neceſſary to be parti- 
cular in this point. And left an ambiguous 
uſe of words, not importing preciſely the 
ſame thing, ſhould perplex this matter, it is 
to be obſerved, that by activity and percep- 
tivity, can only properly be meant, a power 
of acting and a capacity of perceiving, (or 
let both theſe be called ſometimes powers, to 
{ fave words); and by being active and per- 
ceptive, is meant the exerciſe of theſe powers, 
or real action and perception: though per- 
haps this diſtinction hath not been exactly 
obſerved before, where it was conceived no- 
thing depended upon it. And firſt let us 
confider, whether the ſoul hath the pow- 
ers themſelves, in a ſtate of ſeparation ; 
and, if it hath, whether it then exerciſes 
them; and laſtly, whether it neceſſarily ex- 
erciſes them then, or cannot be not- active 
and not-percipient, ſo to ſpeak, when ei- 
ther entirely ſeparated from matter, or join- 


ed to a ſyſtem of matter always rightly 
diſpoſed. 


II. Now 
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II. Now that a ſubſtance having the Power 
of action, while joined to another dead ſub. 
ſtance, as the ſoul hath while joined to the 
body, by what is ſaid, ſect. 2. ſhould only 
have this power while joined to that dead 
ſubſtance, and be deprived of it when ſepa- 
rated from that, includes this plain contra- 
diction, that a ſubſtance having (ſeparately) 
no power to act, by being joined to another 
ſubſtance, havingalſono power to act, (which 
is true of the body univerſally) acquires a 
power of action, and exerciſes that power, 
Which is the ſame thing as to ſay that this 
power is an effect, and yet of nothing; fir 
the uniting together of two powerleſs ſubſtances 
can never be the cauſe of this power, It will 
be needleſs to reply, that two inactive ſorts 
of matter, or liquors, by being united, or 
mixed, will act, ſtir, or ferment ; ſince it 
hath been ſhewn above, (ect. 1. Ne 14, 15, 
&c. and ſect. 2. No 3, 4, 5, &c.) that in- 
ſtances of this kind are the effect of ſome- 
thing not matter, an immaterial power im- 
mediately impreſſed. The mutual action of 
the particles on each other in all ſuch in- 
ſtances, ſhews their inertneſs, or reſiſtance to 

a change 
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a change of ſtate, and an inert active particle 
of matter is a glaring contradiction, Beſides 
that in all ſuch caſes, a prodigious force is 
exerted by the leaſt particles, which is di- 
rely againſt the poſſibility of their being the 
mechanical cauſe of ſuch force themſelves, 
as hath at large been ſhewn (a). Beſides, 


there 

(a) Let the following inſtances be conſidered in this 
light (Sir I/. Newton's Opticks, p. 352.) “ And when 
«© water and oil of vitriol poured ſucceſſively into the 
„ ſame veſſel grow very hot in the mixing, does not 
this heat argue a great motion in the parts of the li- 
quors? And does not this motion argue that the parts 
of the two liquors in mixing coaleſce with violence, 
and by conſequence ruſh towards one another with 
an accelerated motion ? And when Aqua fortis or 
ſpirit of vitriol poured upon filings of iron, diſſolves 
the filings with a great heat and ebullition, is not 
<< this heat and ebullition effected by a violent motion 
of the parts, and does not that motion argue that the 
acid parts of the liquor ruſh towards the parts of 
the metal with violence, and run forcibly into its 
pores, till they get between its outmoſt particles, and 
the main maſs of the metal, and ſurrounding thoſe 
particles looſen them from the main maſs, and ſet 
them at liberty to float off into the water?“ To 
read this lively deſcription, it would appear that theſe 
ſmall particles ſet about their work, like ſo many /it- 
the engineers, and demoliſh one of the hardeſt metals 
we know, which the grinding between ſolid rocks could 
never 
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there is no arguing for the poſſibility of 3 
contradiction, ſuch as that two powerleſs ſub. 
ſtances ſhould beget power between them by be. 
ing united, If two ſubſtances, both without 
power by ſuppoſition, when ſeparate, ſhould, 
by their union, beget power, it would be ng 
longer impoſſible for matter to think; for the 
inactive parts of the ſame ſubſtance might a 
well become active by being joined, as two 
different ſubſtances both inactive. It is the 
want of power in the things themſelves that 
makes the contradiction, not their diverſity, 
How ſurpriſing then is our general prejudice 
and inattention! Though power is the per- 
fecteſt and moſt precious thing in the world, 
and nothing could be a cauſe without it, no- 
thing could make up the loſs of it, if it were 
deficient ; yet we think nothing eaſier to be 
found, or to be ſupplied ! We allow, for in- 
never perform. It is even obvious to common ſenſe, 
whatever hath been thought hitherto, that it is impoſſi- 
ble this ſhould be the effect of ſluggiſn things, imper- 
ceptible for their littleneſs, without an immaterial pow- 
er exerted in them. If they perform this by moment or 
force it is plain they reſiſt the impreſſion of it: if they 
are attracted at a diſtance, it is the demonſtrable effect of 
immaterial power. See the laſt part of the note (*) No 


11. fei. 2. 
ſtance, 
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ſtance, that two dead ſubſtances may pro- 
create this eſſence of nature (ſo to call it) be- 
tween them! And what wonder is it then 
if we turn Atheiſts and Sceptics ; commit- 
ting ſuch an outragious violence on our rea- 
ſon ; on truth! It is what is called a circle in 
reaſoning, and a circle of cauſation, to make 
the body, that lives by the ſoul, the cauſe of 
life to the ſoul (5) : and it is no leſs an ab- 
ſurdity to make them mutually the cauſe of 
life and thought to each other. Wherefore 
we muſt ſay, that the ſoul hath the power 
of action, when not united to the body; or 
after it is ſeparated from it, 


III. This truth may be alſo made appear 
thus. Since it hath been ſhewn that matter 
is a dead ſubſtance in all reſpects, it follows 
that immaterial ſubſtance, or the ſoul, is the 


(% This argument is ſet in a fair and true light, by 
Cyrus in his dying ſpeech to his ſons, (apud Xenoph.) 
"Oulor tywys, I maids, (ſays he) ad Taro wud rr, ws 1 
xd tw; f oy iy Nya owpals 1, &. r Nr amanayn, 
rid n Opa y ors Te Ita owpala, ooo ay in auto; - 
voy 1 „ Ju xn, Cavra wa i xi la 89s YE dre aPpuy £504 n u,, 
e 18 & Pporog MÆHlloc M yinilas, 8N rere miniopais 
Adra ufs x) xaYape; 6 vis pid, Tere x) Opwrparra- 
Toy ei xd ad dh. x. r. 5. Both theſe arguments ought 
to be got by heart, The whole ſpeechis divine. only 
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only thing in us that hath active power, And 
fince it hath active power, that power muſt 
inhere in it, as in its ſubject; or the power 
muſt belong to the ſoul, as a property of it 
nature. It cannot belong to the ſoul as a mere 
accident; for (once more) power cannot he 
produced by accident, (or a being cannot he 
endued with power by accident;) otherwiſe 
we ſhall never be able to ſtop any where; all 
power might be thus produced by accident, 
and we muſt give up the principles of reaſon- 
ing. And ſince active power mult belong to 
the ſoul, as a property of its nature, that pro- 
perty cannot be ſeparated from it; without 
deſtroying its nature altogether, For certain- 
ly power is the greateſt perfection of any be- 
ing, as the want of power is the greateſt im- 
perfection. And a being cannot be deprived 
of the greateſt perfection of its nature, with- 
out having its nature altogether deſtroyed, 
Thus active power could no more be ſepara- 
ted from the ſoul, without an act of Omni- 
potence to deſtroy its nature, than ſolidity (or 
inactivity) could be ſeparated from mat- 
ter, without an act of Omnipotence to de- 
ſtroy the nature of matter. And a man 
cannot demand a ſtronger proof of this 


point 
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point in reaſon and philoſophy ; for we can- 
not go beyond the natures of things; or be- 
W yond that power which is the origin of the 
W natures of things, without demanding that 
W the ſoul itſelf ſhould be independent. All 
chat men want is to be ſatisfied that power be- 
W longs to the nature of the ſoul itſelf, in op- 
poſition to its belonging to matter. And in- 
deed it is abſolutely neceſſary that, as one 
ſpecies of ſubſtance [matter] is utterly inac- 
tive, by its nature and conſtitution; ſo ano- 
ther ſpecies of it I ſpirit] ſhould have activity 
and power, by its nature and conſtitution. 
This, I ſay, is abſolutely neceſſary; other- 
wiſe we ſhould make activity and power a mere 
| accident in nature, which is prodigiouſly ab- 
ſurd. Wherefore we mult ſay (as before) 
that the ſoul hath the power of action, 
when- not united to the body; or after it is 
ſeparated from it. 


IV. If the ſoul hath the power of action 
when not united to the body, it muſt certain- 
ly have the capacity of perceiving then alſo : 
for to be actve, without being percipient of 
the action, is to be active, not from an inter- 
nal principle, or the power of action, but 
from mechanical neceſſity, impoſed by fome- 

| thing 
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thing from without. To be active Implicy 
the ill to act. If any thing acts without will. 
ing the action, it either acts againſt its will 
and then it is a percipient conſcious being, 
though rather forced than willing, in this caſe 
or if it cannot have will either for or againſt 
the action, it is a mechanical inſtrument of ac- 
tion only, and no agent. Indeed activity im. 
ports to be living, and life without perception 
is not to be conceived : ſo that activity in- 
cludes perceptivity in itſelf; and whatever 
neceſſity there is for the ſoul's being active in 
a ſeparate ſtate, the ſame there is alſo for it 
being percipient then (c). 


(c) We ſee ſome inferior creatures, that do not change 
place, almoſt quite diveſted of active power, whoſe per- 
ception is yet indeſinent. And if we will reaſon from 
our own experience, our active power is much more l- 
able to be impaired, than our perceptive capacity. If we 
cannot have activity or lay it aſide at our pleaſure, a 
will {till appear more plain in going on; common ſenſe 
dictates to us, that it is ſtill leſs in our power to have 2 
capacity or lay it aſide, at pleaſure. Perception is often 
more intenſe, or heightened, where the active power 5 
weakened, with reſpe& to our bodies ; and becauſe it 
weakened, as in a gouty limb. In ſhort, the very low- 
eſt kind of life ſeems to conſiſt in the perceptive capacity: 
ſo that we can never imagine this removed from a living 
being. Theſe ſeveral conſiderations may help us to o- 

vercome our prejudices in this particular. 


I V. But 
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V. But farther, if the foul hath the power 
of action in a ſtate of ſeparation, we muſt ſay 
W that it hath it akvays, and without interrup- 
tion, ſince it hath it in itſelf, and indepen- 
dent of matter: nor can any the leaſt ſhadow 
of reaſon be conceived, why it ſhould have 
it at one time and not at another; or become 
endued with the power of action by fits and 
ſtarts. And indeed, though the SG of 
the powers of activity and perceptivity may 
de frequently i interrupted , by the indiſpoſition 
of ay body, with w ich the ſoul is cloſely 
united] yet it is impoſſible that it ſhould at a- 
ny time be without the powers themſelves, even 
in a ſtate of union with the body; or ſo be, 
at any time, that it could not act and perceive, 
if the indiſpoſition of the body were taken off: 
for that is meant by having the power, but 
not the exerciſe of it. However, let us ſup⸗ 
poſe that it were ſo. If the ſoul at any time, 
while it is united to matter, were in a ſtate 
of total inactivity and imperceptivity, it would 
be in a ſtate of deadneſs, as much as matter 
itſelf, which neyer had, and never can have 
theſe powers; and it would be impoſſible for 
it to recover itſelf out of ſuch a ſtate; juſtas 
Tor. I, S it 
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it is impoſſible for any thing that never had 
life to make itſelf living. If it could reco- 
ver itſelf, it muſt be by an act of the will, 
1. e. it muſt will its own recovery: but this is 
plainly contradictory; for that would infer 
that it was previouſly recovered, fince it had 
the power of willing, that is of action. Nor 
could it recover itſelf without an act of the 
will; for recovering itſelf by the terms, ought 
to be its own act: but to act without willing 
the action, is not to act, as was ſhewnjuſtnoy, 
In a word, to recover itſelf, is to exert the 


power it is ſuppoſed to want. Andas it could 


not recover itſelf from this ſtate of deadneſ, 
fo neither could it be recovered from it by the 
dead matter of the body, which is the onlyre- 
fuge our prejudices can have recourſe to, for 
kindling up new life in the ſoul. This would 


be ſtill to incur the former contradiction of 


ſuppoſing two powerleſs ſubſtances to procreate 
between them the power of action. It is in it- 
ſelf the moſt expreſs contradiction, that one 
dead ſubſtance ſhould make another dead ſub- 


Nance living. And there is no other cauſe 


here comes in queſtion, on the Sceptic's ſup- 
poſition, beſides two dead ſubſtances, To 
caltin the aid of - creating power, to refur- 


4 As -- 


an 
— 
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| hiſh the ſoul with life, would be to give up 
his plea. Every thing muſt be contrary then 
| to what he contends for. If then at any time 
the ſoul, while united to matter; were in a 
ſtate of fetal inactivity and impereeptivity, it 
W would be ina ſtate of ſinul nativity and im- 
perceptivity, and the creature would be dead 
W in all ſenſes. Therefore we muſt ſay that in 
the time of the deepeſt ſleep, or the greateſt 
bodily indiſpoſition, the ſoul retains the pow- 
ers of action and perception as much as when 
it exerciſes them, or is really active and per- 
cipient. And if this be ſo white the ſoul is 
united to dead matter, which ſo far affects it 
as to impede the exerciſe of theſe powers; it 
muſt be ſo / farttort, in a ſtate of ſeparation, 
Wherefore, as before we were forced td 
on that activity and perceptivity belonged 
only to immaterial ſabſtance; ſo now we 
muſt own that they belong gi th to it, of 
ore e from it. 


vi Since the ſoul hath the poiver of ac 
tivity, and the capacity of perceptivity, in 4 
ſtate of ſeparation from matter, it muſt alſo 
exerciſe that power, or be really active, and 
_ percipient in that ſtate. For firſt, as to 
| 8 2 attivity 
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activity; to give the ſoul a power of action 
always, and to deny it the exerciſe of that 
power always, unleſs it be united to dead 
matter, is to deny it the power of action, un- 
leſs it be thus united to dead matter; which 
is to make this power the effect of its being 
united to dead matter; or elſe it is trifling 
about words, to give it the power of action, 
and yet make it want another power to exer. 
ciſe that power. At that rate, it muſt haye 
a third power to exerciſe the ſecond; and ſo 
on. If it hath the power in a ſtate of ſepa- 
ration, but never exerts any action; it muſt 
be either from defect of power, or defect of 
will. To ſay that it is from defect of power, 
is a contradiction in terms: it hath been 
 ſhewn to have it always. If it be ſaid, that 
it doth not exerciſe the power for want ol 
will, it muſt will the not exertiſing it; which 
is alſo a contradiction in terms: for this 
very willing (or rather nilling) is exerciſing 
it; ſince fo will implies both action and per- 
ception. And it cannot be ſaid that it doth 
not wil at all, for or againſt the exerciling 
it: for a being that doth not exert an action, 
and yet hath the power at all times, muſt be 


free to exert it, or not, But that a free being 
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ſhould do one of two things, about which 
its freedom is converſant, without an act of 
the will, is againſt the nature of freedom. 
Exerciſing freedom without willing, is as 
much as to ſay, exerciſing it mechanically, 
neceſſarily, or without freedom; which is 
contradictory. Wherefore the ſoul really 
acts, ſometimes at leaſt, in a ſtate of ſepara- 
tion, as was aſſerted. As to the capacity of 
perceiving, the concluſion is ſtill more plain. 
We have this capacity at all times ; and are 
really percipient ſometimes, becauſe active, 
In perceiving we are purely neceſſary and 
paſſive, or it is not in a living being's power 
to become impercipient at pleaſure; more 
than to become dead at pleaſure; perception 
is the very loweſt ſtate of living. Wherefore 
(abſtracting from all impediments and ob- 
ſtructions, which are removed in a ſtate of 
ſeparation) we cannot conceive perceptivity 
to conſiſt in the bare capacity, without the 
creature's being actually and indeſinently pore 
cipient. 


VII. Farther therefore, the ſoul not only 
acts and perceives ſometimes, in a ſtate of 
ſeparation from the body, but it always afts 
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end perceives in that ſtate: or, ſuch is the 


nature of active perceptiye ſubſtance, that i 


cannot at act and perceive in that ſtate. The 
reaſons for this aſſertion (beſides what hath 
been juſt now ſaid concerning perceptivity) 
are, firſt, that we find it is under this neceſlity, 
even while united to the body, if the body 
is rightly diſpoſed, It is not in a Waking 


mans power to baniſh action and perception 
| from him. This would make ſtrange work 


in the world (4). And the more he endes: 


vours to do it, the more will he defeat his 


own deſign. The only way for him to at- 
compliſh this, is to render his body indiſpoſed, 
by fatigue, liquor, or ſome other method, l 


Healy to obſerve, and ſhall be ſhewn when 


we come to enquire into the pains and plez- 
ſures of the body, that we cannot command 


ſleep at our pleaſure ; ſuppoſing it for the 


(4) To become percipient, or impercipient, at plea- 
ſure, would be an effect equal to annihilating, or re- 
ereating again, the conſcious Being arbitrarily. We 
might then elude puniſhment from human laws, and act 
what diſorders we liſted; nay ſport with Omnipotence 
itſelf, in a conſcious, or unconſcious exiſtence, This 


Inconſiſtent with our being dependent creatures, and 


moral agents, and lets us ſee the wiſdom and neceſſity; 


| of ordering things deen 


preſent 
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preſent to be an active impercipient ſtate 
of exiſtence, though it will appear below, 
No 23. that we cannot be ſure that ever it 18 
ſuch. "We muſt wait till the body hath run 
itſelf into diſorder, or we muſt induſtriouſly 
procure its diſorder, Since then the. ſoul is 
under a neceſſity of being active and percts 
pient, when the body is rightly diſpoſed; it 
follows, that if the body were always thus 
diſpoſed, it ſhould be always under that ne- 
ceſſity: or, that it ſhould always be active 
and percipient, eyen while, united to dead 
matter, if this ſyſtem of matter were liable 
to no irregularity and diſorder, Now, fince 
the body cannot give it leſs impediment in 
acting and perceiving, even when beſt diſ- 
poſed, than none at all; and ſince, when ſe- 
parated from the body, it hath juſt this de- 
gree of impediment from it, viz. none at 
all; it follows that it muſt be chen under an 
equal neceſſity at leaſt, of acting and per- 
ceiving, as when, in a ſtate of union with 
the body, the body 3 is beſt diſpoſed: If it 
ſhould be faid that, befides the advantage of 
having no impediment at all from the body, 
in acting and perceiving, it muſt have ano- 
ther 2 that of having its e 85. 


84 
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by the action of ſomething externalto it; other. 
wiſe it would not be percipient then; and 
that the matter of the body, when right 
diſpoſed, doth this by acting upon it; it j 
anſwered, that this is ſtill to ſuppoſe it not 
cipient in itſelf, but rendered ſuch by be- 
ing united to dead matter, which is the old 
contradiction ſtill recurring. And this princi. 
ple (to take off an objection here by the by) 
21 that Lucretius's great argument is an 
unphiloſophical miſtake, when he ſays ſepa- 
rate ſpirits could not perceive without the 


help of the five ſenſes (e). For to make the 
(. 3 1 immortalis natura animai A, 
Et ſentire Porgſt, ſecreta d corpore naſtro; ; | 
Quinque (ut opinor) cam faciendum ft ſerſhs 
'* auttam: © 
Nec ratione alid noſmet propanere nobis 
Poſſumus infernas animas Acherunte vagare. 
Pictures itague, & ſeriptorum ſacla priora 
Sie animas introduxerunt ſenfibus auc tas. 
At neque ſeorfum oculi, nequz nares, nee manus ibi 
Efſe poteſt anims ; neque ſeorfum lingua, nec aurts 
f je peſſiont ſenire; nec ofſe | 
This argumen 15 "hink, i 145 
t in plain Engliſh is, 1 , 
ſoul can perceive without bodyor — 2 it muſt have five 
material organs: a contradiction, which if he cannot fix 
upon his adverſaries, muſt return on his * 
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miniſtry of materia] organs neceſſary (univer- 
ſally in a ſtate of ſeparation) to the perceiving 
external objects, is to make the perceiving 
them depend upon matter itſelf: or to make 
one dead ſubſtance become percipient by the 
help of another dead ſubſtance. Not to men- 
tion that when he wrote his philoſophical 
ſolution of the phznomenon of dreaming, 
which takes up one whole book of fix, he 
might have remembered that we are then 
percipient, when the ſenſes are diſabled and 
ſhut up. And elſewhere he hath very ex- 
preſly obſerved, that when we are without 
all ſenſe from the body, we are nevertheleſs 
ſtill perCipiens H. Beſides, this ſuppoſition 
is 


ſoning. And when a way, it is only an 
indirect method of aſſerting, that matter, a dead inactive 
ſubſtance, lives and acts, by the help of organs of the 
ſame ſubſtance. What he enforces from the Painters and 
Poets, dath not bring his argument nearer a concluſion. 
He diſproves nothing, becauſe a Painter cquld not draw 
the portraiture of a ſeparate ſpirit ; or becauſe the Poets 
deſcribe it analogous to our preſent ſtate ; or becauſe the 
eyes, tongue, ears, could not perceive without the ſoul. 
Our modern ſceptics would do well to find out the 
ſtrength of this objection, or diſown it; as alſo to * 
concile it with the following citation. 


Graun 


— 
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js manifeſtly falſe in fact; for the ſoul is per. 
cipient of its own internal actions, as in N. 
4. and it acts thus internally, without being 
excited to ſuch action by the body, of which 
we have undeniable experience: if it wen 
otherwiſe, it would ſtill want the power d 
action, or receive it from matter; which 
an abſurdity that always returns upon us. In 
the laſt paragraph an abſolute neceſſity hath 
been ſhewn, why it ſhould act in a ſtate of 
ſeparation, ſometimes at leaſt, ſo that it i 
percipientalſo without the means of the body, 
contrary to the ſuppoſition on which the ob- 
| jection proceeds. By the power of refledio 
it is both the percipient, and affords the ob- 
| Jet of perception to itſelf, as its former pet. 
ceptions become the object of ſubſequent 


ones (8). The argument from the beginning 
| of 
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Effuſumque jacet 2 ſenſu corpus onuſtum : 
Eft aliud tamen in nobis, quod tempore in illi 
 Multimodis agitatur ; & onneis accipit in ſe 
as motus, & curas cordis inaneis. 
Ibid. ver. 113. 
_—u ) Mr. Wollafton ſays ( Relie. of Nat. Delin. ſall. 5. 
Prop. 15. p.91. Nor is it at all ſurprizing, that we ſhoul 
not be able to do this [draw an image of the ſoul in our 
minds, that is, in the ſoul itfelf] : for how can the mind 
be the object to itſelf ? It may contemplate the body 
which it inhabits, may be conſcious of its cun act, by 
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of the ſecond: paragraph is uniyerſal and ab- 
ſolute, as being drawn from the nature of 


both ſubſtances ſeparately: and therefore, 
once again, it doth not ſtand in need of the 


perci dient. 


VII. But ſecondly, the neceſſity of gur be- 
ing always active and percipient in a ſeparate 
ſtate, will yet better appear, if we conſider 
that though activity be a power, it is nat a 
power to act or not to act at all: but rather 
a power ta act this or that particular action, 
preferably to ſome other. If activity implied 
a power not to act at all, it would be contra- 
dictory to itſelf; for it requires no power not 
to act at all, or it is the negation of all pow- 
er, Liberty is a power to do an action, or 
not to do it; but not a power to do that ac- 
tion, or x elle to do. no * (9). SEO iS a 
refuct 75 the 4 it frnds: 1 but of its own ſubſtance 
it can have no adequate notion, unleſs it could be, as 
it were, object and ſpectator both. Only that perfect 


Being, whoſe PN is infinite; ca 1 n | 
Y know himſelf. 


(0) Mr. Lav an, [B. 2. chap. 21. fe. __ «A 


* man ſtanding on a cliff, is at liberty to leap twenty 
| cc yards 
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great difference betwixt not doing a particular 


the preſent queſtion, Let us conſider the 
terms: A power to do no action, is no pow. 
er to do any action. If we had ſuch a pon. 


fore the ſoul in a ſeparate ſtate muſt neceſſi- 
and is only free as to the choice of its action 


will, I preſume, be found decretory. 


«+ that particular action, is no longer in his power,” 
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action, which is one fide of the alternative in 
liberty, and an utter abſtaining from all ex. 
erciſe of active power, which is one fide of 


= Sh. A __— F 


er, we ſhould be wholly and finally inactin 
and ſtand in need of the firſt Cauſe to re-cre. 
ate again ſome power in us. Or, if aQtiviy 
implied ſuch a power,it ſhould be firſt apoy. 
er to act, and then a power not to have th 
power to act: ſo that take it which way ve 
will, it is ſtill a ſelf-deſtructive notion. There. 


rily and inceſſantly act ſome action or other; 


This argument deſerves our attention, and 


«& yards downwards into the ſea, not becauſe he has a 
<< power todo the contrary action, which is to leaptwer- 
«« ty yards upwards, for that he cannot do; but he 
$ therefore free, becauſe he has a power to leap or not 
5 to leap. But if a greater force than his, either hols 
<« him faſt, or tumbles him down, he is no longer fe- 
« in that caſe; becauſe the doing, or forbearance af 


IX. But 
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IX. But to reaſon more mechanically with 
ſome; let us ſuppoſe that the ſoul might have 
the powet not to act at all, at ſome times, and 
that activity implied this. In order to exer- 
ciſe this power, (if that were proper) or to 
ſuſpend the exerciſe of all power, it ought to 
will not to aR at all, for ſuch a certain time, 
By what is ſaid, N* 5. it hath the power to 
act all this time; and though it might be eaſy 
to abſtain from any particular action, for the 
time required, by doing other actions and ſo 
occupying its activity that way; yet, there be- 
ing a pleaſure to an active nature, to be ſome 
way buſied, in thought or motion, it muſt be 
always on its guard againſt all action, that it 
do not unawares break out into the exerciſe of 
its activity, by doing ſome action or other. 
That is it muſt be vigilant and active, leſt it 
ſhould be active, i. e. it muſt will the doing no 
action, and that for the whole time ſuppoſed; 
which is again ſelf- deſtructive, for to will is 
to act. If this were poſſible for the ſoul in a 
ſtate of ſeparation, why ſhould ĩt not be more 
poſſible for it in the preſent diſadvantageous 
Rate of union? for there is nothing here ſaid 
which our own experience doth nat teſtify, 

4 OY when 
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when we are under no indiſpoſition, or rather 
no great indiſpoſition of body; and any per. 
ſon, on trial, may be familiarly convinced of 
it. What torture would it be to an infant, to 
keep it from ſtirring hand or foot ? Nothing 
can ſtop the activity of the ſoul, but being 
clogged with an ill-diſpoſed organ. When 
we are ſick, or heavy with ſleep, or fatigue, 
it becomes eaſy to abſtain from action of the 
body, or mind; ard only then. In the pre- 
ſent incumbered ſtate, we find it is as eaſyto 
ll (which is the only proper action of the 
mind) as not to will, not to mention the ne- 
ceſſity we are under; and there is a pleaſure 
in reflection, variety, and changing the acts 
of the will, as we ſhall ſee when we come 
to examine the nature of conſciouſneſs; ſo 
that though it were in our power not to 
change the acts of the will, it would require 
an inconceivable care and ſolicitude (i). It 
| (i) A man may at his leiſure confider theſe ſeveral 
queſtions, which relate to this ſubjet. By the exerciſe 
of what power is it that the ſoul could effect that it 
ſhould not act at all? Is this the power of action, or of 


inaction? Is not inactive power a contradiction, or ap- 
plicable only to dead matter? Doth it require but one 


act, or the contiqued exertion of this Power ? Can a 
. ; being 


when ſeparated from the body. 27 r 
Iss one of the hardeſt things in the world to 
lep the attention cloſe to one object, with- 
| out wandring, or varying the acts of the will, 
bor as long time only as one could repeat a 
few ſentences. If the greateſt criminal were 
to have his life, on condition of thinking but 
on one thing for an hour together, he could 
not perform it. Wherefore, without more 
words, whatever neceſſity appeared for the 
power alone in No 5. is now to be aſcribed to 
the exerciſe of it; all external impediments 
from body being removed. And ſince inde- 
ſinent action infers indeſinent perception, by 
No 4. it likewiſe appears, that the ſoul muſt 
be indeſinently percipient, living or ſenſible 
being have power to effect that it ſhould have no Power? 
(This queſtion was determined in the laſt Section, when 
ſpeaking of annihilation.) If this be poſſible in a ſtate 
of ſeparation, why not more poſſible in a ſtate of Union ? 
Would not the trial of this make a man ſolicitous ta 


keep his mind in a ſtate of inaCtion ? Is not this ſolicitude 
itſelf a ſtate both of action and perception? Is there any 
other way to perfom this than by the indiſpoſition of the 
body ? Can it be ſaid then that the mind performs it? 
How are we ſure that the indiſpoſition of the body does 
in factper form this? Who ever ſurprized himſelf at any 
time, either aſleep or awake, impercipient or in a ſtate 
of pure inaction; or was fure he was, for the leaſt poſ- 


ſible time, in ſuch a tate? Of this laſt queſtion we ſhall 
ſpeak hereafter, in 
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in a ſeparate ſtate, Any one (as hath been 


hinted) will find it equally impoſſible; if ng 
more in the preſent ſtate; to baniſh percey. 
tion, as to baniſh action from his mind 
Therefore we need no longer conſider theſi 
as powers tliat can be ſeparated from acts or 
which ſubſiſt in a bare potentiality (4). 
X. And 
| (4) An objection hath been raiſed againſt the hit 
reaſoning in theſe nine paragraphs, in the following nun- 
ner. It is allowed that the ſoul hath activity or pot 
in itſelf, but at the ſame. time it is pretended that iteu- 
not exerciſe this power, or put forth any act, unleſs it be 
united to the body; or that the body gives it occaſion u 
act and exert its power; and ſince it cannot act without 
this occaſion given it, that therefore it depends on being 
united to the matter of the body as a condition ſſ gui 
non, though not as an efficient cauſe, in exerting aty all 
This objection proceeds from not underſtanding, ot af 
leaſt not attending to the arguments I have adduced 
however I ſhall bring the whole reaſoning into a nat- 
tower compaſs, and add ſome things to remove ibis par- 


ticular prejudice. And firſt, I ſay, it is an expreſs con- 


tradition that an active being ſhould depend on à dead 
ſubſtarice for the &xetting its activity, ſo that it cannot 


put forth any act without it is firſt ped upon by that 


dead ſubſtance; all action muſt certainly ſpring out of it 
own nature. It may indeed depend upon the dead ſub- 
ſtance ſo fat as that limits, re/trains, or hinders its atti- 
vity ; and this is the way that dead matter really aſe» 


"hay 5 —— the body. 27 3 


* 


X. ASC laſtly; which is very er! * 
I beg It _ be attended to; it 3 follows 


| from 
the ſoul in their "—_ union; up of the ſoul is 
| limited and confined to a certain manner of action, and 
| degree of that* manner; 3 and the matter of the body is 
4 neceſſatyto its acting in this confined manner and degree: 
hut this very conſideration ſhews us that its native pow- 
Wh cr would be more unconfined, if ſuch impediment and 
limitation were taken off; and I aſſert that no man can 
conceive it poſſible that the ſoul ſhould depend upon 
dead matter for promoting, advancing, or forwarding the 
active power it is endued with. This argument in o- 
ther words is, that a dead ſubſtance may be an impeding 
cauſe of the power of an active beings but can never be 
a promoting cauſe of it. 

This argument is drawn from the natures of both ſub- 
ſtances conſidered in themſelves, and apart; and therefore 
is the moſt proper to determine concerning them when ſe- 
parated : And it is certainly quite wrong to conſider the 
diſadvantageous appearance the ſoul makes in a ſtate of 
union, and then to draw an argument concerning its pow- 
er, when ſeparate, from ſuch diſadvantageous appearance. 
To argue from experience in this caſe is, in ſome mea- 
ſure, equal to a begging the queſtion ; unleſs we had ex- 
perience of both ſtates: ſince union with, and ſeparation 
from, a dead ſubſtance, muſt have quite oppoſite effects 
on a li ing being Let me aſk, Can the ſoul ſubſiſt at 
all, when ſeparated from the body; Or doth active be- 
ing require a dead ſubſtance to ſupport it? The objection 


here ſuppoſes, I think, that the ſoul is only a certain ſub- 
Vol. I. T til 


* 
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from this reaſoning all along, but more eſpe. 
cially from what hath been ſaid in No 5. that 


| theſe 
til aura, flatus, or ſome looſe, unſubſtantial thing tht 
muſt be diſſipated, when not kept together by the mat 
ter it is confined to. And yet it hath been proved tht 
the ſoul is a ſub/tance, a living ſubſtance, a fomple al 
uncompounded ſubſtance ( Se, 2 and 3.) which cann 
ſtand in need of a dead ſubſtance in order to ſubſiſt; aui 
in this very queſtion, we are arguing upon the ſuppd- 
tion of its being actually ſeparated. It would be to allw 
and refuſe at once, to ſuppoſe it may ſubſiſt ſeparateh; 
and yet to raiſe an objection from another ſuppaſtin 
that it cannot ſubſiſt ſeparately. 

If the ſoul then may ſubſiſt ſeparately, let me fare 
aſk what kind of a ſubſtance it is? A dead or a living, 
an active or a powerleſs ſubſtance ? Or let this queſtian be 
anſwered, what is the ſubſtance in which life and power 
inheres as a ſubject, in this ſtate of union? I have ſhewn 
it is the ſoul or immaterial ſubſtance. After that let thi 
be anſwered, whether ſeparation from a dead ſubſtance 
will deprive a living, active ſubſtance of life and power! 
This would be to make their union only the ſaljal ad 
the power; or it is to make two powerleſs ſubſtances bi 
power between them. If then the ſoul has power when 
| ſeparated,as.muſt be allowed; but cannot exert this po- 

er when ſeparated from dead matter, as is ſaid; it muk 
have power without ability, which I look upon 3s a f. 
pugnancy in terms. And the ohjection proceeds upon 
ſuppoſing both ſides of this contradiction true; for it al 
lows the ſoul to have power, and yet aſſerts it wants abi 


ley; fince it could never exert this power without tht 
 Concurrenc? 
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theſe ſeveral concluſions are not only appli- 
. to the ſoul in a ſtate of ſeparation from 


all 


concurrence of dead matter. The diſtinction therefore 
in the objection, between a condition fine gud non, and 
an efficient cauſe, is without ground; a power to act, 
and yet an inability to act without the concurrence of 
dead matter, is the want of power to act without the 
concurrence of dead matter. 

Beſides, /ife cannot conſiſt in a mere power of living, as 
I have ſhewn; (fee No 5.) it is ſomething neceſſary. 
The ſoul therefore muſt have actual life when ſeparated 
from dead matter; or elſe it muſt be perfectly a dead 
ſubſtance. And if ſo, life belongs as much to dead mat- 
ter in the ſtate of union, as to it; and two dead ſubſtances 
make up a living compound between them; or their uni- 
on is the only ſubject to which the property life belongs. 

Now ſince the ſoul muſt have actual life in a ſtate of 
ſeparation, it muſt be actually and conſtantly percipient, 
ſenſible, or awake ; ſo that it doth not need tobe acted upon 
by dead matter to ſtir up, excite, or awaken its activity. 
Which, Ipreſume, is the chief miſtake the objection pro- 
ceeds upon. When it is ſaid that the matter of the body, 
by acting on the ſoul, gives it occaſion to exert its acti- 
vity ; it is ſuppoſed that otherwiſe the ſoul would be in 
a ſtate of inſenſibility, were it not rouſed, and excited 
to a ſenſe of itſelf by ſomething without; but this is tp 
forget that the ſoul muſt be always awake andpercipient 
in its own nature, unleſs we would incur the contradic- 
tion juſt now mentioned, Thus it can never ſtand in 
need of an occaſion given it in this ſenſe, as if it ſtood 


in need of being awakened into life and perception by 
dead matter. T 2 U 
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all matter; but equally applicable to it, and 
equally true concerning it, in a ſtate of union 


with 
Tf it be meant that the ſoul in a ſtate of ſeparation 
cannot act, for want of matter as a ſubject to act upon, 
or as an inſtrument to act withal; this is ſtill the contra. 
diction of allowing it the power, and at the ſame time 
14 depriving it of the ability. If any reaſon once forces us 
1 N to aſſign a power to it univerſally, and without condit- 
\| on, (as I conceive my arguments do) that cuts off al 
ſuch pretences, or conditions, as would deprive it of this 
power again. But both theſe pretences are falſe in falt. 
For, firſt, the ſoul is active about its own perceptions, or 
it works with them, and reflects upon them, even here: 
and fince it muſt be percipient in a ſtate of ſeparation, 
it muſt have perceptions to work with, and be ac- 
tive about. When we reaſon upon power, life, ac- 
tivity, perception, the ſoul is buſted neither about mat- 
ter, nor any affection that can belong to matter. 
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= And, ſecondly, when the ſoul reflects upon its own r 
3! perceptions even in this ſtate of union, I aſk by what C 
a power it doth this? Or by the help of what inſtrument doth j 
1 it perform ſuch an action? The law of dead matter is t 
if to continue in the ſame ſtate it is in. And if the ſoul made 1 

| t 


uſe of that dead ſubſtance in the act of reflexion, this 
could not be but by exerciſing a power over it, or ex- 
erting an a& upon it. Let this be conſidered. And that 
is, we are forced to ſuppoſe the ſoul exerting a previous 
act of power upon dead matter, at the ſame time that 
we contend, it can exert no act of power but by the 
help of dead matter. Or, we cannot ſappoſe the foul 
acting by the help of dead matter, but by ſuppoſing it oe 
* 4 wit, 
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with a body, or ſyſtem of matter, that were 
ſubje& to no diſorder, or indiſpoſition, never 
liable to be exhauſted or run out, nor need- 
ed ſucceſſive reparations, as our bodies in this 


without the help of dead matter. This is a remarkable 
contradiction; it ftrikes at the root of. our prejudices, 
and ſhould for ever filence our objections. 

This ſhews farther that the ſoul not only acts without 
the concurrence or inſtrumentality of dead matter, but 
directly contrary to it. The ſoul leaves off one action, be- 
gins another, changes the ſtate of matter, and controls it 
all manner of ways. And it is a direct contradiction that 
a dead ſubſtance ſhould concur, in any ſenſe, to make 
a living being control and counter- act itſelf, Matter 
could not be ſuppoſed to be the inſtrument of this, with- 
out being ſuppoſed to be fir/? over- ruled, controled, and 
counter- acted. That is, when we would ſuppoſe matter 
to be the neceſſary inſtrument of action to the ſoul, we 
muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe action in the ſoul of which it 
cannot be the inſtrument: i. e. Our ſuppoſition confutes 
i elf. And in truth, every action of the ſoul upon mat- 
ter is a proof, that it acts without the help of that ſub- 
ſtance, and contrary to its nature. And this ſhews us 
that the ations of the ſoul ſpring out of the nature of 
the ſoul itſelf, as I aſſerted in the beginning of this Note. 
The inertia of matter once evinced, would be of great 
and univerſal uſe to us in this ſubject, if we would 
reaſon fairly from it. And if we will needs reaſon from 
appearances in a ſtate of union to a ſtate of ſeparation, 
this that I have here inſiſted on, is a certain and un- 
doubted matter of fact. 0 
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preſent conſtitution do. Therefore, in theſe 
ſeveral particulars, we may ſubſtitute the ſup. 
poſition of a ſtate of union with ſuch bodies, 
when it ſhall pleaſe our infinitely wiſe Cre. 
ator, that our immaterial part ſhall again 
commence union with matter, inſtead of 


the ſuppoſition of a * of ſeparation from 
all matter, 


XI. This was all I deſigned to have fail 
concerning re-uniting our ſouls to ſyſteny 
of matter, by the power of an almighty 
Being. But fr have objected, that th, 
account ] have before given - matter direth 
impugus the truth T ſeem bere to aſſert ; inf 
matter be what T have repreſented it, it mif 
be an inbabile ſubject, utterly zmproper ever 
to bere-united with the Joul, after it hath been 
once ſeparated from it, in any other ſlate of 
being, where the ſoul's happineſs is to be in- 
creaſed, and riſe to a much higher pitch that 
it enjoys at preſent; becauſe matter in ſul 
eircumſtances can be good for nothing but ti 
impede the operations of the mind, obſtruct it 
action, and conſequently leſſen its Pleaſure and 
ſatisfations. On account of this difficulty, 
J beg leave to be a little more explicite, ac- 
cording to the principles before — 
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If theſe have given occaſion to raiſe this ob- 


jection, they will alſo help, I hope, to take 
it off. 1 did not think it could have been 
denied that our bodies might have a much 
more advanta conſtitution than at pre- 
ſent they have, nor that it could have been 
contended that matter, becauſe unactive, 


Vas a ſubject inhabile, and utterly improper 


to be united to ſpirit on better terms. For 
firſt, if we will argue about the whole ſphere 
of poſſibility, the extent of Omnipotence; it is 
plain that it can have no other limits than a 


contradiction in terms, or a ſelf- deſtructive 


conception ; and this is really 20 be without 
limits. If we would impartially apply this 
mark of poſſibility in our reaſonings, we 
ſhould not ſtart ſo many difficulties about the 
poſſibility of the ſoul's being united to ſyſtems 
of matter, according to the purpoſes of infi- 
nite wiſdom ; or of theſe ſyſtems being vaſtly 
more advantageous, and the union with them 
more pleaſant, than with our preſent bodies. 
What we ſee already performed, viz. the 
creation of the ſubſtance of our ſouls, and 
of our bodies, out of nothing, and the actual 


union of theſe at preſent, which cannot be de- 


nied to be facts, is every whit as inconceivable 
to us, and in truth much more ſo, than the 
| 1 4 uniting 
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uniting them together again when ſeparated. 
And yet we make a difficulty of ſuppoſing a 

certain effect may be produced, tho we muſt 
allow, that a much greater has been already 
produced. This is enough as to the poſſibility 
of our ſoul's being re- united to ſyſtems of mat- 
ter (or the ſame ſyſtems of matter) of an 
equally advantageous conſtitution with the 
preſent,” when it ſhall ſeem good to infinite 
Wiſdom. As to the poſſibility; of the con- 
ſtitution's being vaſtly bettered in a ſtate of 
re- union, let us firſt reflect in general, that 
if the human ſoul could have reaſoned on 
this point, before immaterial ſubſtance was 
united to a body of any conſtitution, how 

inconceivable this effect muſt have appeared 
to it. And when it had ſeen the effect per- 
formed in ſome imperfect creatures, animal 
that only live in one ſenſe, or two perhaps, this 
low inſtance muſt have appeared to it the 
only poſſible conſtitution of a ſyſtem of mat- 
ter towhich immaterial ſubſtance could have 
been united. And when it had ſeen this dif- 
ficult problem ſolved to more advantage, and, 
if I may ſo ſay, by a ſuperior method, in 
ſome of the perfecter ſorts of creatures, it 
muſt ſtill have been the effect actually pro- 
duced, which could have given it a e 
0 
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of the poſſibility of producing it. But this 
would have concluded nothing, according to 
the laws of good reaſoning, ; concerning the 
limits of infinite Power, but only have proved 
the narrowneſs of its own conceptions: nor 
would it have been any argument againſt the 
WT cndlefs variety of artifice it was aftetwardsto 
behold, in the curious mechaniſm of mnſetts, 

| fiſhes, fowl, beafts, and laſtly of man, that 
it could not conceive any thing of this before- 
W hand. And ſuch a diverſity of performing 
W this controverted caſe (the ſame in the main 
with that in debate here) ſhews us that no- 

thing is more abſurd than to limit poſſibility 
by our manner of conceiving. We ſeem to 
have contracted ſome ſuch notion concerning 
Omnipotence i in bringing to paſs effects now, 
as Lucian and the Poets give us concerning 
the ſuperannuated power of Saturn; that in 
former times, and about the creation, it was 
perhaps good for ſomething, but hath now 
loſt its efficacy and vertue. However, as yet, 
I cannot help thinking that I have ſhewn, 
from the ſame account of the inactivity of 
matter, ſuch a ſcene of things conſtantly 

performed by the ſame firſt creating Power, 

in no reſpect yields to the raiſing up our 
ſhattered 
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ſhattered bodies from duſt andevrruprion(1 
XII. But 


n we GE only acc; 
dentally mentioned here, we may obſerve with concern, 
that men generally admit of a kind of fabulous age inty 
their philoſophy- All beyond a certain date is held con. 
jectural. We ſee a regular viciſſitude of things obtain: 
and this is all we allow as certain: How it was at fil 
inſtituted, if ever it was inſtituted, or if it requires ay 
power to maintain it, or if any power was manifeſted in 
the firſt production of things; theſe are points that ma 
think can only be decided by gueſſing. &rifotle and bi 
curus have made the two leading gueſſes; the one, that 
this conſtitution was eternal; the other, that it wis hit 
upon by chance, Theſe we follow. And the naturl 
powers of matter ( activities of an inert ſubſtance) pat 
up the ſcheme, Surely reaſon, which diſcovers tousthe 
nature of an ect from that of à cauſe, may let in igt 
upon this conjectural period of philoſophy. Reaſon ws 
as much reaſon from eternity, as at this day. A contri- 
diction that cannot obtain now, could not have obtainei 
millions of ages ago. This is an everlaſting ſtandard. We 
may be as certain that there cannot be a ſelf-exiſtent e. 
ſect; that dead matter could not have determined ib 
own location, figure, motion, quantity; that power 
cannot be exerted but by a powerful Being, &c. Me 
may be as certain, I ſay, of theſe points, as if we had 
exiſted from the beginning, and been eye-witneſſes of al 
that ever happened. Nor is the power of that being, 
who firſt reared the Univerſe, and performed the firſt won- 
ders, now grown old and decayed. I have endeayoure 
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XII. But to come nearer the difficulty: let 
us, on the one hand, conſider the particular 
diſadvantages we are under in the preſent con- 
ſtitution of our bodies, from the inactivity of 
matter, or otherwiſe; and call to mind, on 
the other hand, the ſeveral conchuons made 
above, Sec. 2. The firſt diſadvantage is that 


to ſhew, that the foundations of nature would ſuddenly 
be looſened, and all things run inſtantly into horrible 
confulion, if a power equal to a conſtant creation, were 
not indeſinently exerted in ſupporting the order and frame 
of the world; (ſee the Note (x) Ne 11. & alibi paſſim, 
Sect. 2.) Would we be convinced then that Omnipo- 
= tence once was? Let us conſider that it now is; now 
= works; and is ever putting forth ineffable vertue and 
force through the whole fabrick. And ſhould not this 
put an end to the fabulous age of philoſophy? We need 
only run the conſequence backward, and ſay, the preſent 
contradictions were always impoſfible. Nor, on the 
other ſide, can any thing hinder us from running the 
conſequence forward into all futurity. Infinite power and 
perfection cannot be one day antiquated ; nor ever ceaſe to 
govern all things with excellent wiſdom and goodneſs. 
The foundation of this is, that which is reaſon now, 
hath been ſo from eternity, and will be ſo for ever. And 
(to add one queſtion more) into what ſhall we reſolve 
this eternal indefeaſible nature of reaſon and truth; but 
into the ideas of the ſupreme infinite Mind which muſt 
de infinitely or eternally true and reaſonable? # 
O 
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of moving our bodies from place to place 
This, the foundation of which lies in the 
inertia, or reſiſtance of matter, a Property 
that it cannot be diveſted of, as it is a ſolid 
extended ſubſtance, is increaſed, partly by 
the quantity of matter in our bodies, and 
partly by their gravitation to the earth, their 
place of preſent habitation, Now we faw in 
that ſecond ſection, that even in the preſent 
conſtitution of our bodies, all that we per. 
form in ſpontaneous motion, is little more 
than exerting an actof the i next to no. 
thing abſtracting from that act of volition, 
and as to the overcoming the inactivity of 
matter; ſince an indefinitely ſmall part of 
the matter that is moved, is moved by the 
ſpontaneous mover, and all the reſt is moved 
by the immediate power and impreſſion of 
the Firſt Mover. Nay we ſee that the whole 
lem of material nature round us, and with- 
in us, is ſo curiouſſy wrought and contrived, 
and fo artfully put together, that upon the 
little which the human ſoul doth, a long ſe- 
ries of motion often ſucceeds, as if we pet- 
formed it all, by this ſingle act of willing it 
only: and that infinite Power is not wearied, 
nor exhauſted, nor perplexed; by being thus 
ſubſervient to our w, or really to the ſpon- 
5 | tanelty 
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; taneity of all living creatures, in all places, 
and at all times. Nor can we think, but by 
forgetting what it is, that ſuch Power could 
be wearied, or embarraſſed, though the 
creatures, whoſe ſpontaneous motions are 
thus performed by it, were more numerous, 
( ſuppoſing all the other planets repleniſhed 
with them, like this our earth, as is moſt 
@ probable; and all the fixed ſtars in the hea- 
vens to be ſuns with ſyſtems of ſuch planets 
round them) and the motions of theſe crea- 
W tures more nimble and frequent, and their 
acts of volition more quick. Infinity of power 
prevents all ſuch difficulties. There is a ne- 
ceſſity that God ſhould be in all thoſe far di- 
ſtant places, intimately, by his power and 
knowledge, as here among us: and we ſee it 
is ſo. Who drives round the planets them- 
ſelves, thoſe vaſt unweildy bulks of matter, 
in their immenſe orbits, with prodigious ra- 
pidity, and at the ſame time whirls them 
round on their own axes? From this conſi- 
deration then, we may conceive it at leaſt poſ- 
ſible that the reſiſtance of matter, that worſt 
and moſt ſtubborn of all its properties, ſhould 
coſt us no trouble at all; and that the ſpon- 
taneous motion of our bodies, or the motion 
| e 
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of other bodies we were concerned with, 
ſhould be performed, barely upon our willing 
it, in what direction, and with what celerity we 
willed it, according to our exigencies and de. 
ſires; and that our moving, ſtopping, changing 
direction, ſhould be as eaſy to us, as now iti; 
ſimply to exert theſe ſeveral acts of volition 
which we find it as eaſy to exert, as not to 
exert; being naturally performed in conſe. 
quence of theſe volitions, by the ſubſerviency 
of an infinite motive Power, Our ſeeing that 
it is ſo already, in a great degree, with x- 
ſpect to our preſent ſpontaneous motions, is 
a ſure enough ſign of the poſſibility of fuch 
a method; and that it is even conſonant to 
the ways of infinite wiſdom. The imprefiia 
of gravitation, which anſwers great and ne- 
ceflary purpoſes, in our preſent condition, 2 
hath been ſhewn, cementing us to this out 
earth, on which our buſineſs at preſent is 
and wiſely increaſing the inactivity of our bo- 
dies, might be ſuſpended; or receive a con- 
trary direction; or become more intenſe in 
that contrary direction; which happening, 
would be but the ſame inſtance of infinite 


power, as at preſent. A greater degree of 


motive power might be communicated to the 
> >" 
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W human ſoul in an after-ſtate, and that in any 
aſſignable proportion. And laſtly, the quan- 
S tity of matter in our bodies may, and in all 
probability will, be much leſs then; of 
W which immediately. Thus it is not only 
not impoſſible for infinite power, but not 
@ inconceivable to us, that the inactivity of 
matter, that quality of it that gives us moſt 
uneaſineſs in our preſent union, and is moſt 
unpromiſing in any union, ſhould be as eaſy 
to us, as if we were not united to an un- 
active ſubſtance at all. 


XIII. The next diſadvantage we labour 
under, from the preſent conſtitution of our 
W bodies is, that their ſyſtems of matter are in 
a conſtant change. Spontaneous and animal 
motions occaſion a continual waſte of certain 
parts of matter, and myriads of particles are 
continually flying off from all parts of our 
bodies, or ſucceſſively excerned from them: 
this loſs we are obliged carefully to make up 
with new additions of proper matter, which 
forces the body into fs of indiſpoſition, in- 
tervals of reſt and fleep, that this newly 
thrown in matter may be wrought up in a 
proper form, and diſpoſed to ſucceed in the 
room 
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room of that which is thus caſt out. Ali 
conſtant ſupplies.of freſh air are neceſſary 
for the uſes of reſpiration, and to maintain 
the lamp of life. But let me aſk (which j 
the material queſtion here) by whoſe power 
and contrivance is it, that matter hath at al 


this quality to make up the loſſes in our bo. 


dies by a conſtant ſucceſſion and change 
Or by whoſe inſtitution is it, that the air 
thus uſeful ? That there is ſuch a freaſir: 
and magazine of it prepared ? Or that it 
ſhould be purified, and made uſeful a-ney, 
when diſabled, defiled? If the Sceptic can 
make it appear, that matter hath in itſelf 
certain eternal and neceſſary qualities, inde- 
pendent of any other being ; which therefore 
the Being who inſtituted the preſent animal 
ceconomy, was obliged to make uſe of, as he 
found them, and as beſt he could, applying 
one thing to one purpoſe, and another to an- 
other, as their eternal and neceſſary natures 
would allow, not having an abſolute power 
over the materials he wrought with; then! 
ſhall be ent. But if the contrary of this 
account may be ſuppoſed without a contra- 


diction; if the contrary of it hath been prov- 


ed; and eternal matter with neceſſary powers 
Cady | ſhewn 
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ſhewn itſelf to be the greateſt contradiction; 
W where will the remaining difficulty lye? This 

W whole affair, how dark and abſtruſe ſoever, 
may, I conceive, with ſubmiſſion, be yet 
reduced to this plain and familiar ſtate; Whe- 
SF ther the ſame quality, (energy, power, of 
vertue, if we pleaſe now metaphorically to 
S aſcribe theſe to matter) may be continued, 
or preſerved, in any individual particle, or 
W quantity of matter, by that ſame Power which 
W firſt endued it with that quality; this power 
being indefinitely great? If this can be allowed, 
and I think it will amount to a contradiction 
not to allow it; then even we may conceive 
it feaſible, or poſſible, (and that is all that 
is contended for) that the conſtitution of our 
bodies may be ſuch in an after-ſtate, that 
there ſhall be no change of matter in them; 
or that the ſame individual matter ſhall al- 
ways ſerve to the ſame purpoſes: ſince, after 
the nature of matter is diſcovered to be what 
it is, as in that ſecond ſection, it is not con- 
ceiveable to us, that ſuth an unactive ſubſtance 
ſmould, by the conſtant ſucceſſion of it, re- 
cruit our bodies, unleſs it were by the imme- 
diate indefinent power of the Firſt Being, 
impreſſed upon it. It muſt undoubtedly ap- 
Vox. I. pear 
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to us men, eaſier to preſerve a thing in 
he fame ſtate, and with the ſame qualities, 
be they what they will, than by an uninter- 
rupted application of power, to effect an in- 


deſinent change of ſtate and properties in iy 


What is it but an arbitrary and unſupported 
aſſertion, when the Sceptic affirms that the 
2 conſtitution of body is the only one 


that could be; the only one which an ink- 


nitely wiſe Ciſe could contrive, or an inf 
nitely power ful one execute? He hath no 
knowledge of this part of nature, beyond 
few obſervations of matters of fact, gleaned 
vp, from the conſtitution that now obtains 
Nor can he retort. this argument, by faying 
we cannot ſhew that infinite Power can do 
this. Let him conſider that it is an caly 
thing to argue on the fide of infinite Power; 
and how unwiſely he takes the other ſide of 
the queſtion; and defends the living powers 
of dead matter. As hath been obſerved be- 
fore, the preſent conſtitution of our bodies 
feems both more eperoſe andcotly, in reſpett 
of pains and of materials, as deſigned to 
ſhew us the perfections of the Huthor of it. 
Now if the preſent œcOmy were anti · 


quated and laid aſide, and another law ob- 


tained; 
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W tained; if either reparations were not neceſ- 
fary to be made, or if neceſſary, yet as ne- 
ceſſarily and inceſſantly made, as the waſtes 
vere that occaſioned them, and as much 
E without any act or conſciouſneſs of ours, as 
nov the circulation, reſpiration; and all the 
reſt of the animal ceconomy, is 
without our knowledge, or participation, 
8 (which furely is a thing conceivable enough, 
from the inceſſant operation of God ſhewn 
above, through all the parts of matter) if we 
vere ſurrounded with, and conſtantly breath- 
Jed, ſuch an enlireniiig element; as would be 
W literally, and to all purpoſes, an aura vitalis; 
all the train of bodily evils, arifing from the 
W preſent conſtitution of our ſyſtems of mat- 
ter, wearineſs, weakneſs, want, old age, diſ- 
eaſe, pain, would diſappear for ever. Our 
souls, which are, in the preſent conſtitution 
of the body, under a neceſſity of being till 
active and percipient, when the diſorder of 
it doth not diſtreſs and overpower their ac- 
tive nature, would be then always under that 
> peaſant neceffity : our time, and thoughts, 
and application, which are now engroſſed by 
the back and belly, and a thouſand racking 
cares and diſquietudes in providing for theſe, 
| 2 | would 
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would be then wholly ours, to beſtow upon BY 


rational acquiſitions, and the purſuit of un. , 


fading pleaſures. In ſhort, as certain as it is 
that we cannot be other than miſerable, un. 
der the preſent conſtitution of our body, (x 
ſhall be made appear) ſo certain is it, that 
this change will free us from all that load of 
pain and affliction, not only in our body, 
but in our minds, and bring us up to that 
ſtate of indolence, which ſhall be explained 
below. And this is all indeed, I conceine, 
that can be expected on the part of matter: 
the reſt of our happineſs, true and unallay 
pleaſure, muſt conſiſt in the gratifications d 
the rational nature, and be ſolely felt in our 
immaterial part. But is not this enough; i 
it not a wonderful inſtance of power, that 
we ſhall be as eaſy and free in our fellow- 
ſhip with unactive ſubſtance, as ſpirits quit 
diſengaged from it ! 


2 + 


IV. Again, we may fay, I think, with- 
out incurring any inconvenient conſequences, 
that when the bodies of rational beings att 
deſigned for other climates of the univerſe, 
than ſuch a groſs part as we reſide in at pre- 


ſent, a ſmall quantity of that bulk of matte! 
that 
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that now compoſes them, will ſerve for cor- 
poreal ſyſtems in thoſe finer regions, For it 


zs the identity of conſciouſneſs, not of ma- 
terial parts, that conſtitutes the ſame con- 
ſcious or rational being. Since then it appears 

by what hath been faid in that ſecond ſection, 
chat the attraction of cohefion, whereby the 
parts (of all the parts) of our bodies ſtick to- 


gether, is the — Son effect of the Firſt 
Cauſe; if it ſhall ſo ſeem good to his infinite 


and unerring wiſdom, that this attraction 
W ſhould be more intenſe in thoſe finer ſyſtems, 
S theſe parts would thus become fixt and per- 
= manent, and all change, waſte, and conſe- 
EF quently reparation, be prevented. And by 
this way of conceiving it alſo, we come 
WT again to a poſſibility of the ſame effect: in 
= which way of conceiving, no inconſiſtency 
ean be alledged, unleſs by aſſerting the point 
in diſpute, that any diſpoſition whatever, 
differing from the preſent animal economy, 
„ impoſſible, And the advantages of this 
change would be the ſame that were juſt now 
enumerated. The reſiſting part of our com- 


poſition would thus be leſſened: ſuch bodies 


would not at all be cumberſom, but obſe- 


quious and eaſy; ſtill numerically the ſame, 
; U 3 and 
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andeurs with propriety ; and as little liable ty 
the inconvenience ariſing from being made 
up of parts, as pure ſpiritual ſubſtance itſelf 
Whence, in a particular manner, appean 
their folly, who, to prove the foul mortal, 
think it enough if it were ſhewn material : 
for if other difficulties would allow the foul 
to be at all material, this would be no hin- 
drance ; as hath often before been aid, 
Whence alſo it appears that an objection 
ſtarted by modern Free-thinkers on this ſub- 
ject, is either a wilful miſtake, or made tho 

much inadvertency : namely, That if all the 
men that ever lived on the earth, were to 
have bodies given them at one time, then 
would be a deficiency of matter to furniſh 
out ſo many corporeal ſyſtems; and that i 
theſe bodies were to be tranſported to a purer, 

finer æther, they would not be able to ſubſiſt 
for any time (n). This is poor indeed for 
philoſophers | The meaneſt among the people 
have more refined notions, than to imagine 
that we ſhould eat, drink, and do the ſame 
things in an after-ſtate, as now; or that the 
maſs of blood ſhould. be as liable to fevers 
there, as here after a debauch! Theſe men 


(n See a late Book, The adventures of ] acques Maſfie, 
| | pe tie 
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tie down infinite power to their 6wh way 
of miſconceiving things; and then aſſert the 
impoſſibility of their own imaginations. It 
hath been demonſtrated by an unexception- 
able hand, that a very moderate quantity of 
matter might fill the whole ſphere of Sa- 
turn, and not leave a vacuity above that of 
an afligned diameter (u). 


under, from the 2 3 of the 
body, is that it perceives external things but 
a few ways, and by a few inlets, or paſſages 
of the body : but what hath been already ſaid 
may be eaſily applied here. It is no bettet 
argument againſt the poſſibility of more ways 
of perceiving external objects than ive, be- 
cauſe there are but five, than it would have 
been againſt the poſſibility of more than one 
or to, if there had been but one or two; ot 
becauſe ſome creatures may have but one or 
two. If an animal body had been contrived 
which ſhould have been Al over one common 
ſenſory to the mind lodged within; none 
would have excepted againſt the poffibility 
of ſucha body: and it is no argument 22 


(a) Introduc. ad ver. Fhyſie. Led. NP is 
VU 4 the 
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the poſſibility of it, that ſuch a body hath 
not actually been made, unleſs an inconſiſ. 
tency in the thing itſelf could be ſhewn (6), 
| | Some 

(o) It may perhaps be the more eaſily conceived, that 
the body may be all over one common ſenſory to the 
ſaul, if we conſider that the body, in its preſent conſt 
tution, limits and confines the perceptions of the ſoul, but 
no way effects them. The fabrick of the eye is indeed 
wonderful, and by it this mechanical (or rather optical) 
problem is performed, that a living percipient Being, con- 
fined to a dark and cloſe place, is apprized of what exiſt, 
and is done without, and at a diſtance. But this muſt 
be performed by communicating motion from thoſe d. 
ſtant objects to that percipient Being, A material organ, 
however artificially contrived, could conduce no other 
way to the perception of a living Being, than by commu- 
nicating the motion it receives. It muſt be the percipi- 
ent being itſelf, that perceives theſe communicated mo- 
tions, by vertue of its own perceptive faculty ; and fince 
it is percipient in itſelf, and confined to a dark and coſe 
place, we muſt of conſequence conceive its perceptions to 


be kkewiſe confined ; and that the eye only permits them 
on one ſide, by communicating motion only from one 


place; and therefore that on all other parts they are hin- 
dered, or the motions are intercepted. How much isit 
then that the eye performs here? Thus much only, ! 
ſuppoſe; it limits and confines the perceptions of the ſoul 
to a narrow ſpace, 25 a\ bole in a window ſhutter, l- 


mits and confines the entre of the rays of light. We * 


faw before, that all action muſt ſpring out of . the natur 
77 the gftive Being ifelf, tee the Note (4) Noe g.) and 
it 
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Some inſets have whole cluſters of eyes; 
when their exigencies require more than two; 

and 
it is no leſs certain here, that all perception mufs Spring 
out of its own nature, or belong to it. It is true, it may 
be faid, that the eye modifies the motion which it com- 
municates ; and thus conduces to the perception of the 
ſoul. But if there were no percipient Being within, the 
motion, however modified, would not be perceived : and 
to make the perception of the ſoul depend on the mod; 72 
cation of mechaniea] motion, or owing to that, is ſtill to 
incur the contradictlon of two powerleſs ſub/tances, &c. 
And, ſecondly, though the rays of light are made to 
converge, and form an image in the bottom of the eye, 
the eye it ſelf is as little aCtive in doing this, as the hand 
or foot is. It is another Being that performs the motion; 
and the ſoul itſelf perceives the image or the motion excited 
by it. And if the ſoul perceives the images, or pictures of 
objects, it may as eaſily perceive the originah, or objects 
themſelves. There would be no neceſlity of a lens in the 
hole of the ſhutter, when the room is darkened, to form 
the images on the oppoſite wall, if the rays from the objects 
could enter in their natural order: and it requires no 
more art, nor a greater perceptive capacity in the foul to 
perceive the external objects, at firſt hand, than to per- 
ceive theſe images on the wall. Juſt fo; the reaſon why 
this artifice in the eye (which is the great, original cane 
ra oſcura) and thefe images on the retina are neceſſary, 
is becaufe the foul is confined, and in a dar room; and 
the ſame viſive faculty which perceives the copies or pic- 
tures there, muſt as eaſily perceive the originals. It is ſtill 
but perception of figure, in the one cafe as in the other. 
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and ſome creatures can thruſt out their ever 
to a diſtance from their head: and there! 

| , vari 

The confinement of the ſoul therefore to a dark room, 
makes all this art and addreſs neceſſary ; and yet we inſe 
from thence, that the ſoul could not perceive extern; 
material objects at all, unleſs it were thus confined, a 
fill carried a kind of camera ofcura about with it, and 
ſurrounding it! And if this is the art to make confinement 
and darkneſs conſiſtent with perception of external ob- 
jects; nothing can be more prepoſterous and unreaſonz- 
ble, than to imagine from thence, thatdarkneſs andcon- 
finement are neceſſary to the perception of theſe; or rather, 
that this darkneſs, this confinement, and this art, arethe 
things which et perception in the ſoul. And I amſute 
they imagine thus who tell us ſo often, Quinque ut tir 
nor eam faciendum eft ſenſibus auftam, The perceytionof 
a living Being cannot be owing to limitation and confne- 
ment, nor depend on the helps that are neceſſary, when 
it is thus ſhut up and limited. No man can maintain 
this, without being ſoon reduced to grievous contra- 
ditions ; agreeably to what has been ſaid before. 

Hence therefore, as was aſſerted, the eye only limits 
the perception af the ſoul, or permits it on one ſide, by 
communicating motion only from one hand. And the 


_ reaſoning is the ſame with reſpect to the other organs if 


ſenſe ; they only convey the motions of which the foul 
is percipient ; but for wiſe reaſons theſe motions are im- 
peded, except only through theſe avenues. And thus 
they bound in the natural perceptivity of the ſoul, other- 
wiſe extenſive and unconfined. Hence the material er- 
tans are (as the word imports) the inſtruments only for 
| | limiting 
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variety enough exhibited in diſpoſing the other 
ſenſes, in the ſeveral ſpecies of animals, to 

let 
limiting a certain manner of perception, or confining that 
manner to a particular degree, that it be not more exten- 
five than ſuits our preſent condition; butare not the cauſes 


of that perception in the ſoul. The right diſpoſition of 


the medium, and the due diſtance of the object, are alſa 
neceſſary to perception, which nevertheleſs are not cauſes 
of that perception. So the bad diſpoſition of the humours 
and coats of the eye may hinder perception; though their 
right diſpoſition be not the cauſe of it; in the firſt caſe 
the limitation is total, and in the laſt ſome part is removed. 
Now ſince each organ is the inſtrument only for limiting 
a certain manner of perception, or confining that manner 
to a particulat degree; we are to ſay, That the ſoul hath 
the capacity of perceiving in that manner, not becauſe 
ſuch an organ is the inſtrument; but that ſuch an 


organ is made the inſtrument to limit that manner 


of perception to a particular degree, becauſe the ſoul 
hath the capacity previouſly in its own nature withoug 
limitation. And indeed it is not to be ſuppoſed, if 
there were an eye placed on the back-part of the head, 
which might communicate motion from objects behind, 
that the ſoul would not ſee theſe objects likewiſe, as it 
perceives thoſe before us, This would be (if I may ſo 
expreſs it) to fancy the ſoul blind on that fide. Whats 
ever reaſon there is that it ſhould be percipient of moti- 
on coming from one part; the ſame there will be for its 
being percipient of motion coming from any other part 

and really from all parts round. And I have immedi- 
neh ſhewn, that the particular modifications of the mo- 


; tion, 
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let us ſee that the great Contriver was not 
ſtraitned; and that there were more ways of 


Johoing 
tion, are but the art neceſſary to it as being confined; 
for we ſhould ſtill incur the contradiction, which I hin 
endeavoured to explode in the beginning of this ſeQion, 
that two dead ſubſtances might riſe to life by being unit. 
ed; ifwe allowed that the motion of dead matter, hoy. 
foever modified, might endue the ſoul with a perceptive 
capacity of any objects, whether placed before, or be- 
hind us. 

Therefore I conclude univerſally, with reſpect to ei- 
ternal objects, and the functions of the ſenſes, that the 
perceptivity of the ſoul is confined by the organs of ſenſe 
and no way effe#ted by them; or (if this way of expreſ- 
ſing it be thought not ſo accurate) that the organs of 
ſenſe take off ſome of that limitation from the percept- 
vity of the ſoul, which would be otherwiſe univerſal; 
and that the modification of the motion is necoſſary, not 
upon the account of the perception, but upon the account 
of the confinemertt. As more art is required, where 
the difficulty in the performance is greater. And, leſt 
any ſhould think this a partial account of this affair ; let 
us ſuppoſe a man ſuddenly deprived of hearing, ſeeing, 
feeling, &c. or the organs to be diſabled ; and let us con- 
fider the ſtate of the ſoul in theſe circumſtances, Laſt 
ly, letus ſuppoſe that all the avenues of the ſenſes were 
opened again: In the firſt caſe there is a total limitation, 


and in the ſecond, a part of that limitation is removed: 


but the ſoul itſelf is neither deprived of its perceptive ct 
pacity in the one, nor endued with it anew in the other; ; 
that remains inherent in the ſoul itſelf. 

Now 
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folving the problem (as I ſaid above) than one. 
In our preſent condition, we have ways of 


applying 


| Now to apply this to the main abject of the ſection, 
en the foutin a ſtate of ſeparation, This cannot be 
reflected on but with much pleaſure, I think; and we 
may now ſpeak with more aſſurance of the enlarged life 
which the ſoul ſhall have when ſeparated from the body. 
For, ſince it is contradictory that its perception ſhould 
be effected by the modification of motion, as communi- 
cated by material organs; it is even inconceivable that 
a prodigious limitation ſhould not be taken off from it, 
when freed from the confinement of theſe organs. So 
unphiloſophical is Lucretius's objection, that the ſoul 
could not perceive material objects, but by the help of 
material organs; i. e. could not perceive matter, but by 
the help of matter! And now if we conſider perception 
by organs in this view, the wonder will be, not that the 
ſoul is endued with perception, by the mechaniſm of the 
eyes, ears, &c, which hath hitherto been the general 
| prejudice in conſidering this inſtance of the Creator's 
power, and is indeed contradictory ; but that the other- 
wiſe not bounded perceptivity of the ſoul, ſhould at all 

be made conſiſtent with, or actual perception in any de- 
ree be preſerved, in the union and application of dead 
matter to the ſoul. We carry over our wonder to the 
impoſſible ſide, and think nothing worth admiring un- 
leſs an impoſlibility is wrought, Though this is only 
one particular inſtance of our general prejudice in con- 
ſidering the ſeveral parts of nature, where all efficiency 
i aſcribed by us to natural activities and powers of a 
Duggiſh ſubſtance, Farther» 


2 


— 
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applying to all the qualities of objects, thy 
our neceſſities require; and without all doubt 


We 
Farther, fince the petceptions of the ſoul are limited 
and confined by the organs of ſenſe, but no way effe8. 
ed by them; what isſaid here thus at length falls in with 
what was faid in the Note (I) No g. or the preſent x 
gument becomes the ſecond part of the argument inſiſtel 
on there. We ſaw there, that it was eontradictory to 
the matter of the body is the inſtrument of action to the foul, 
er that the ſoul could not be active without it; becauſe we 
were forced to fuppoſe the foul exerting a previous act af 
power upon dead matter, at the ſame time that we con- 
tended, that it could exert no act of power but by the heh 
of dead matter; or we could not conceive the ſou! afling 
by the inſtrumentality of matter, but by conceiving it 
acting without the inſtrumentality of matter. And here 2 
the matter of the body is as little the inſtrument of pu- St] 
ception, as there it was of action; for we cannot con- A © 
ceive the ſoul percipient by the inftrumentality, or heh Wc 
of that matter, but by conceiving it percipient preve n 
ouſly in its own nature, and without the help of ſuc! WR © 
matter. When it perceives itſelf g feed, it doth not v 
v 
v 
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borrow this perception from the thing affecting it, by the 

very terms and conception : perception ſprings as much 

out of the nature of the ſoul, as actian. And, as has | 

been ſaid above, we cannot conceive perceptivity, or lik Wn i 

to conſiſt in the mere capacity or power of living ; in Ne 

this we are neceſſary; otherwiſe the living Being muſt 8 

be dead to all purpoſes. Read again the end of N* 6. =_ * 
And finally, ſince the body limits and confines the per- b 

ceptivity of the ſoul, we may conceive that it might 
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we ſhall have ways of applying to all the 
qualities of objects, that our future happineſs 
and pleaſure demand. We have reaſon, that 
ſuperior faculty of the ſoul, which no avenue 
of the body could let in upon it; whereby 
ve diſcover truth, and grow acquainted with 
W limit that perceptivity leſ and /z/s, till at length it became 
all over one common ſenſory to the ſoul; or admitted the 


@ motions from external objects all manner of ways. For 
k admitting, or communicating motion from external objefts, 
all that ought to be underſtood by a ſenſory. And ſince 
WE we ſee ſome inſects have whole cluſters of eyes, as I men- 
non above; and that one of the ſenſes is at preſent dig. 
fuſed all over the body, namely ferling; theſe inſtances 
ſhew this to be neither impoſſible nor incanceivable. | 
I cannot put an end to this Note without adding what 
I learned and ingenious Friend has farther obſerved on 
W this ſubject, viz. That it Hay be one reaſon among 
others, why the body thus Rmits and confines the per- 
ceptivity of the ſoul in the preſent ſtate, that there might 
not be a confuſion of objects all acting on the ſoul at 
once, and a hurry and indiſtinctneſs in the attention; as 
vhen a perſon has more things to diſpatch than he can 
well look to: And that this may likewiſe be one reaſon | 
W why all our paſt thoughts and conſciouſneſs, are not in 
view at the ſame time; though/ they, may be recollected 
in a great meaſure when occaſion requires: Nut that hows 
Jever, in a ſtate of ſeparation, when the actiuity of the 
poul is freed from all impediments, its perceptiuity will 
WJ alſo be without confinement. from material organs; and 
= doth was be in proportion chem as they are no ;. 
the 
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the abſtraft natures of things themſelves, 
which conſiſt ſolely in idea, and are not pro- 
perly objects that can enter by material organs. 
This faculty may admit of greater improye. 


ments and heightnings (as ſhall be obſerved 


in another place) than we can conceive our 
corporeal ſyſtems to be capable of. 


XVI. But it has been ſaid, which ĩs the chief 
part of the objection, that it muſt be a puniſh- 
ment to ſpirits, once ſeparated, to enter again 
into ſyſtems of ſuch matter, howſoever dil. 
poſed; and that this is inconſiſtent with the 
defign of making good men happier, in that 
ſtate of re- union. But IT anſwer, that thi; 
can be no puniſhment, nor diminution of the 
happineſs defigned them, if we conceive it 
within the reach of infinite Power, to bring 
this union to a ſtate of indolence or inoffen- 
fiveneſs, on the part of matter (as I have en- 
deavoured to ſhew, in theſe laſt paragraphs, 
it is) for to have no trouble, or uneaſineſs at 
all from matter, is preciſely the ſtate of hap- 


pineſs, with reſpect to it, that ſpirits have, 
which are entirely free from it. And if we 
go over to the other fide, and ſay there is a 
* and real happineſs in being joined to 

J matter, 
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matter, it would follow that the happieſt ſpi- 
tits ought to be in a ſtate of union with it. 
But ſure no attentive man ever thought that 
there conſiſted any real felicity in being u- 
nited to material ſubſtance. A paradiſe of the 
pleaſures of ſenſe is very groſs philoſophy. It 
is enough that it ſhall give us no impediment, 
let, or reſtraint ; the inactivity of it being cor- 
refed by an infinite motive power; and the 
fixedneſs of it rendering it as little inconveni- 
ent, from being made up of parts, as if it 
were pure ſpiritual ſubſtance; and that it ſhall 
leave all other happineſs, rational and true 
pleaſures, as acceſſible to us, and as endleſly 
ncreafible, as if we were not at all concerned 
with it. Thus, infinite poꝛue, intervening, our 
being united to, or ſeparated'from matter, ap= 
pears a thing indifferent, either as to the de- 
ge, or kind of our happineſs. It is true, 
ve are ſubjected to a great Superplus of pain 
and trouble, from the preſent conſtitution of 
our bodies, on the moſt advantageous ſuppo- 
dg Wwe can make; wiſely, to ſhew us that 
happineſs is not to be expected here, nor at 
all from the gratifications of ſenſe; and again, 
we are made capable of rational pleaſure 
which cannot be finiſhed, or even well begun 

VOTE” X in 
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in this period; for the ſame reaſon. For 
rational pleaſure is ſuch that we might ſay, 
the Author of our beings was not infinitely 
rational, if ever it were to have an end. Upon 
this andother accounts, I ſhall afterward en- 
quire as exactly as I am capable, into the na- 
ture and extent of theſe two different kinds 
of pleaſure, ſenſual and rational. But to re- 
turn from this digreſſion, to where we left 
off at No g. concerning the indeſinent adi 
vity of the ſoul in a ſtate of ſeparation. 


XVII. It will poſſibly be ſaid, that though 
it may be eaſily conceived that the humin 
ſoul ſhould be mceſſantly bercipient of ſome- 
thing or other, yet it ſeems hard to imagine 
that it ſhould be 2nceſſantly active; that if it 
is only active by willing, and only wills, when 
it turns its perceptivity from the conſideration 
of one object to another, it myſt at that rate 
be inceſſantly ſhifting che objects of its con- 
templation; and for it to dwell on the con- 
ſideration of any one, for any time, would 
be impoſſible: that we have experience, even 
when the body i js beſt diſpoſed, of its being 
merely paſſive, and percipient only of objects 
offered to it, without i its ownaCtivity exerted 

_ 
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in turning to them; and that this inceſſant acti- 
on would be more a fatigue, or rather torture 
to it, than any thing elſe, giving it, as it 
were, a vertigo, in continually whirling from 
object to object. But in anſwer to this, it is 
to be obſerved, that the ſoul is not only ac- 
tive, when firſt it applies itſelf to the conſi- 
deration of any object; but inceſſantly active, 
all the time it is conſidering that object. The 
zpplying the perceptivity to it, is the change 
ofaCtion, the end of one, and the beginning 
of another; but the continued application to 
it, is that action continued, or the firſt act of 
willing ſtill kept up. For, fince to will is to 
act; to continue the will, is to continue the 
Action; and to will without intermiſſion, is 
to act without intermiſſion. Give me leave 
to illuſtrate this, by a familiar compariſon. 
When a man takes firſt hold of any thing, a 
piece of iron, v. g. with a pair of tongs or 
pincers, he acts, or begins an action; but the 
action is continued, all the time he holds the 
iron, be it as long as it will, till he quits this 
hold for another, or this piece of iron for 


mother. And though he ſhould do nothing 


but hold it; yet he doth ſomething when he 


holds it, by the terms: he continues the 


- i; 2.48 action. 
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action. Which ever way it be that the foul 
affects the body, when firſt he takes the hold, 
it continues till to affect it the ſame way, all 
the time till he lets it go. The animal ſpirits, 
which are, probably, the immediate miniſter, 
of the will, crowd inceſſantly into the ſame 
parts, and there is inceſſantly the ſame tume- 
faction, or contraction of the muſcles, which 
are the inſtruments of this action, as at firſt, 
The matter is not much different in thinking: 
to keep an object under conſideration, is the 
ſame thing as a conſtant attention, or appli- 
cation of the perceptive faculty toit ; andthis 
is effected by conſtant willing. Juſt as looking 
ſtedfaſtly upon one point, requires a conſtant 
direction of the axes of viſian to that point; 
which muſt be effected by conſtantly exerting 
that power, which the ſoul hath over the mo- 
tion of theſe axes, When we are fick, or 
have a head-ach, it is with pain we can per- 
form this for any time, which ſhews it to be 
action. The property of matter, whereby it 
continues in that ſtate into which it is once 
put, proceeding from its want of power to 
work a change, is by no means applicable 
here; and it is our prejudice, to call the tyan- 


fition only of the perceptive capacity, from one 
object 
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object to another action. We are indeed fo ac- 
cuſtomed to feel difficulty in action, when we 
act by the body, that if an action coſts us no 
trouble in performing it, or produces no ſen- 
ſible change in matter, we loſe the notion of 
our being active, and the diſtinction we have 
formed to ourſelves between action and inacti- 
n. When we move a limb of the body ſpon- 
taneouſly, it is confeſſedly action; motion is 
a ſenſible change: but it is no leſs action to 
hold the arm ſtraight out, than to put it at firſt 
into that poſture, which we may be ſenſible 
of, becauſe we ſoon find ourſelves unable to 
continue it thus (þ) ; and that is no ſign of in- 
action. And agreeable to this, a cloſe atten- 
ion of thought to the ſame thing, is more 
atiguing than frequent changing; there be- 
Ing, as was faid above, a relief and pleaſure 
n variety of objects. So far is it from be- 


(p) Hoc | tremorem induci, ob defectum ſucci ſpirituoſi] 
cnfirmatur ex eo, quod viri alioguin robuſti, pondus pro- 
prii brachii extenſi ſuſtinere non poſſunt, continuata actione 
here it is called action] per horam integram, abſque tre- 
more, Quia nempe, ob continuatam effuſionem ex iiſdem 
nervis, ſucci ſpirituoſi di ſſipantur, et deficiunt, et proinde, 
interruptis vicibus, & minutis ſtillicidiis exprimi poſſunt. 
(In which intervals the arm muſt yield and ſink down 
a little.] Borell, de mot. animal. Part. 2. Prop. 216. 
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ing true, that changing the acts of the il! 


is only action. And this is one reaſon that 


hiſtory, poeſy, &c. are more entertaining, to 
thoſe who have not acquired a ſteadineſs of 


attention, than mathematical and abſtraq 
. reaſoning. This ſhews us that the ſoul i; 
4 active and buſy, in the ſtilleſt intervals of 
muſing and thinking: and as we have ſeen 
in Ne 4. that action neceſſarily implies per. 
ception; ſo in this caſe, perception natu- 
rally infers action: that is, though percep. 
tion doth not neceſſarily imply action; yet it 


is here a natural ſign of it. When we fil 
heavy with ſleep, or fink from a waking to 
a ſleeping ſtate, we loſe gradually the percep- 
tion of external objects, or whatever we were 
thinking of, as the mind ceaſes to be active 
in applying the attention to them; till allde- 
generates into an internal ſcene of thinking, 


where the mind is ſtill active and perceptive 


of, and about other objects. 

We may further obſerve, that if thinking 
were not action, a man might run a race, 
and ſtudy a hard theorem at once; for that 


would be only to run, and do nothing elſe. 


It partly proceeds from the ſimplicity of the 


from 
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from the limitedneſs of the active power of 
the ſoul, that it can do, or be intent upon 
one thing only at a time; and if thinking 
were doing nothing, the doing any thing elſe 
would not exclude it. And as this helps to 
he w us, that thinking is action, in whatever 
degree of intenſeneſs; fo it affiſts us, in ſome 
manner, to get a tranſient glance of the 
boundleſs, adorable power and perfections of 
the Deity, who performs an infinity of ac- 
tions, infinitely different, all at once, in all 
places, without perturbation or perplexity. 
We have ſcarce any other way of ſeeing the 
greatneſs of his perfections, but by bringing 
them into compariſon with what is difficult 
to us, When they become great beyond a 
certain pitch, we loſe the ſenſe of their great- 
neſs; and, if I may fo ſay, by till increaſ- 
ing they become leſs to us. 


XVIII. To confirm farther the inceſſant 
activity of the ſoul conſidered in its own na- 
ture, we may next obſerve that as all w7/l- 
ing is action, ſo this willing is the only action 
of the human ſoul; or all that it doth when 
it acts, is only exerting an act of volition. 
When it moves the animal ſpirits, in order 

X 4 to 


5 
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to move any part of the body, it only will 
the motion. It knows neither why the mo- 
tion is performed, or how it is performed; 
but if the body be rightly diſpoſed, it will 
be performed, in conſequence of its volition, 
In like manner in its own internal opera. 
tions of thought and reaſoning, it performs 


no other kind of action but willing; for it 


is neceſſary in ſeeing the identity or diverſity 
of its own ideas, after the will hath applicd 
the perceptivity to them ; as ſhall be ſhewn, 
No agent indeed can act, without willing 
the action; but the difference to be taken 
notice of here is, that the human ſoul in 
particular, only wills the action, and is forced 
to depend upon a borrowed power for the ex- 
ecution of what it wills. The ſyſtem of na- 
ture round it, as was ſaid, is ſo wonderfully 
contrived, that the execution of its / is 
performed, blindly as to it. And it is diffi- 


cult to ſay, whether this is a greater mark of 


the wiſdom of the Contriver, and of its de- 
pendence upon him; or of his goodneſs and 


condeſcenſion, in being ſubſervient to the will 


and ſpoptaneity of his creatures. But willing 
is a thing that coſts us no pains; it is full as 
eaſy to us Zo will a thing, though the effect- 

25 ing 
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ing it might not be in our power, as not to 
will it: though there may be an inequality 
in the diſpoſition of our bodies at different 
times, there is none in the power of willing. 
And when it is freed from this inequality, as 
it will be in a ſtate of ſeparation, or in a 
ſtate of union with a ſyſtem of matter liable 
to no diſorder, action in all reſpects, will be 
as eaſy to it as inaction; ſince its own proper 
action, even here, is as eaſy. Let us call to 
mind a little, that it is a repugnancy in 
thought, to ſuppoſe an active ſubſtance feel- 
ing any difficulty from itſelf in acting. It 
muſt be ſomething inactive that gives it any 
uneaſineſs to act; that is, ſome deaq, ſub- 
ſtance. If it felt uneaſineſs from itſelf, it 
muſt be from ſome part of it, that wanted to 
be actuated; that is, ſome unactiue part; 
that is, ſome part not of active ſubſtance 
for of ſuch parts active ſubſtance could ne- 
ver be made up); and that is, ſome part 


not of itſelf. 


XIX. Let us reflect how neceſſarily we be- 
come active and percipient again (of external 
objects, I mean) after ſleep. It is as little in 
2 man's power to continue ſleeping at plea- 

gig ſure, 
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ſure, as it is to fall aſleep when he liſts; tho 
his life depended on it. This would be a 
great happineſs in many caſes, and a ſingular 
privilege, Certainly it is not the right order 
and diſpoſition of the body, that thus forci- 
bly reſtores action and perceptivity to us; for 
then we ſhould need no other principle to ac- 
tuate and enliven us at any time; but the 
order of dead parts would make them living 
and rational (wiſe, learned, and laughing, in 
Tucretius's phraſe); and the effect would be 
perfecter than the cauſe, not only in degree, 
but in kind; which would put an end to 
all reaſoning, (of which by and by). This 
therefore can proceed from nothing but the 
nature of the ſoul itſelf, which is neceffarily 
active and perceptive in itſelf, and ſheds life 
and perception (ſo to ſpeak) through he boch, 
when the right diſpoſition of that returns. 
The ſoul in ſleep ſeems to ſuffer ſomething 
like what happens to a /zve-coal, covered up 
under the aſhes; which is alive all the while, 
but only appears ſo, when diſencumbered, 
and expoſed to open air. As the coal would 
at any time diſcover itſelf, and kindle up any 
combuſtible matter applied to it; ſo the ſoul 
neceſſarily enlivens a rightly diſpoſed body. 
MOT .. Wo 
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We cannot ſuppoſe it like a dead cinder: for 
as that, of itſelf, could never become a live- 
coal again; ſo neither could the ſoul recover 
life and action, of itſelf, if it were, for any 
the ſmalleſt time, in a ſtate analagous to 
that of a dead cinder. 


XX. We may conceive, I think, without 
much ſtreſs to the imagination, that when 
two ſubſtances of contrary natures, an active 
and inactive one, are joined together in a 
ſtate of union, they ſhould ſo affect each 
other, that the whole compound ſhould not 
appear perfectly dead, nor perfectly living; 
which is the very appearance we make: and 
that, as the one or the other principle pre- 
vailed, the compound ſhould ſeem to partake 
of that nature. This is not hard in general 
to conceive; though the formal method how 
they affect each other may not be conceivable 
by us. It is certain enough, from what is 
ſaid in the ſecond ſection above, that gravity, 
or elaſticity, by which a clock or a watch 
goes, is the action of an immaterial ſubſtance 
upon matter, We can as little conceive the 
formal manner of this impulſe or impreſſion, 


as how the ſoul affects the matter of the body, 
ar 
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or is affected by it. This very common in- 
ſtance includes in itſelf really all the diffi. 
culty that is in the mutual action of matter 
and ſpirit on each other. Vet becauſe a man 
cannot conceive how it is, that an immaterial 
impulſe conſtantly impreſſed ſhould make a 
watch go, this would not make him deny 
the evidence of truth, or ſay, that either it 
doth not go, or goes without any power, 
And, to purſue this a little farther, if we 
conceive this force much ſuperior to the in- 
ertneſs, or friction of the matter to be moy- 
ed, the machine will go eaſy and lightly; if 
it is but little ſtronger, that will be moved 
ſlowly and with difficulty; but if it is only 
barely equal, there will be an eguilibriun, 
and all the movements will ſtop; and zf it is 
inferior, the machine, ſo to expreſs it, is more 
dead. Now, if inſtead of ſuppoſing the force 
different, we ſuppoſe the diſpoſition of the 
parts to be moved, different at different times, 
the ſame conſtant force remaining and act- 
ing; all the ſame different appearances will 
happen: the machine will ſeem briſk and 
lively; faint and languid; ſick, or quite dead, 
(to ſpeak metaphorically); as the indiſpoſi- 
tion of the parts balances the active force 
more or leſs. Com- 
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Compariſons do not hit in all particulars: 
yet it is not difficult to apply this to the caſe 
of the body as actuated by the ſoul; nor is 
there any conſidering perſon, I think, who 
may not ſee from this inſtance (in ſome man- 
ner parallel) how frivolous thoſe objections 
are, which the Sceptic brings from the in- 
equalities obſervable in the body, to prove the 
ſoul material. For though it may be ſaid, 
that the force which moves the limbs doth 
not belong to the ſoul, as hath been ſhewn 
before; yet that need be no objection to the 
compariſon : for the diſorder of the parts 
certainly hinders that force from being ex- 
erted, and the command of the ſoul over 
the body to appear; ſince it hath likewiſe 
been ſhewn, that his force is ſubſervient 
to the ſpontaneous mover; and therefore in 
the preſent caſe may be conſidered as its 
own force. 


XXI. From the ſoul's neceſſarily actuating 
the body, either during its being rightly diſ- 
poſed, or as ſoon as the indiſpoſition of it is 
rectified, it farther appears, that the lau of 
their union is ſuch, that only a final inepti- 
tude of the body to be actuated, can ſeparate 
them: 


9 
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them: for they till continue united, not- 


withſtanding any indiſpoſition which can he 


rectified. And therefore the ſoul is not at 
liberty to act by itſelf, before that final inep- 
titude or diſorder happens. We need not 
wonder why the ſoul doth not act by itſelf, 
when the body is not fit to be actuated byit: 

it hath no liberty but what is indulgedi it, by 
the Being who appointed this nion; and if 
it had ſuch a liberty, the union would be in 
vain. The ſoul would always chuſe to a 
by itſelf, retiring from the body while it were 


Indifpoſed, that it might enjoy a ſeparate and 


unpainful ſtate of exiſtence. And fince the 
body, in its preſent conſtitution, muſt always 
give the ſoul ſome uneaſineſs, leſs or more; 
as alſo ſince, when beſt diſpoſed, it muſt re- 
tard its application to many objects; the 
conſequence would be, that it would never 
chuſe to actuate it, or to act by it, more 
than a man at liberty would chuſe to walk 


with fetters on his legs. A little taſte of 


ſeparate exiſtence would put men upon all 
expedients of diſſolving the union violently. 
Thus ſuch a liberty would have been abun- 
dantly inconſiſtent with the deſign of unit- 
ing them together. It is rather wiſely in- 

2 ſtituted, 
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ſtituted, that we naturally ſeek to prolong 
the union, that it may appear how we ap- 
prove ourſelves, in this our ſtate of novitiate. 
| might mention here another kind of incon- 
veniencies that would enſue from this power 
indulged to the ſoul, to the overturning of 
human ſociety: if we conſider the /uft, ava- 
rice, revenge, &c. of mortals, who would 
thus come to know more perfectly the means 
of accompliſhing all their bad deſigns. No 
method of ſecurity would be ſafe, or ſecret; 
nor any method of ruin unknown to the 
utter confuſion of the world. How much 
better is it then that it ſhould be otherwiſe or- 
dered! It is true, in fleep the ſoul acts, and 
is acted upon, by a different method from 
the miniſtry of the ſenſes ; but it is all the 


while in the body, and not ted to its 


own diſcretion, 
But this whole appearance of dreams 
ſhall be conſidered at large a little farther on. 


In the mean time, I cannot help being 


concerned to find ſome great and learned 
men taking the wrong ade of ambiguous ap- 
pearances, and falling in with the ſceptical 
notions of the world, by inſinuating as the 
ſoul owes the perfection of rational thinking 
to 0 the body ; and this in order to maintain an- 

other 
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other hypotheſis of no very great conſequence 
in itſelf, tho it were true in this ſtate of union, 


viz. that the ſoul thinks not always (); which 
yet is not eaſily to be proved, even though the 


- (4) Effay concerning human underſtanding, B. 2, ch, 
1. ſe. 16. *Tis true, we have ſometimes inſtances 
« of perception, whilſt we are aſleep and retain the me- 
© mory of thoſe thoughts; but how extravagant and in- 
© coherent they are for the moſt part; how little con- 
cc formable to the perfection and order of a rational be- 


< ing, thoſe who are acquainted with dreams need not 


de be told. This I would willingly be ſatisfied in, whe- 
cc ther the ſoul, when it thinks thus apart, and as it 
e were ſeparate from the body, acts leſs rationally than 
« when conjointly with it, or not; if its ſeparate thought 
<< be leſs rational, then theſe men muſt ſay, that the ſoul 
ce owes the perfection of rational thin king to the body ; if 
cc it does not, tis a wonder that our dreams ſhould be, 
cc for the moſt part, ſo frivolous and irrational; and that 


« the ſoul ſhould retain none of its more rational ſo- 


« liloquies and meditations.” We ſhall afterward ſee, 
who in this place aſcribes the perfection of rational 
thinking to the body ; however here is a broad hint for 
material ſouls. What is for the moſt part only, is not 
always : that fide ought to have been conſidered alſo. 1 
hope it will appear, that the moſt incoherent of our dreams 
is an appearance far above matter, or any power matter 
can be endued with: and that, upon a narrow examina- 
tion, the actions properly of the ſoul, in dreaming, will 
not be found ſo irrational, as is here preſumed, and ge- 


nerally conceived. 
2 | activity 


— — 
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activity of ſpirit be clogged with dead matter, 
and is certainly falſe in a ſtate of ſeparation. 
That I may not be miſunderſtood, I do not 
mean that any man ſhould re for the ſake of 
truth, (truth ſtands in need of no ſuch help, 
but rejects it;) nor that one ſhould avoid any 
difficulty, or not conſider all fides of any 
appearance: but what I complain of is, the 
not confidering all ſides of any appearance 
from which a weighty inference ſeems to be 
drawn, eſpecially if it be perplext in itſelf ; 
as the appearance of dreams certainly is. If 
the ſoul were indebted to matter for the per- 
fection of rational thinking, matter would 
be the perfecter being of the two; which it 
would be abſurd to ſuppoſe: and if thinking, 
or activity (and that the higheſt kind of ac- 
tivity) doth not belong to the nature of im- 
material ſubſtance, it muſt be merely accident- 
al to all ſubſtance; which is no leſs abſurd; 
This laſt I have ſhewn falſe in what is ſaid 
before (No 3.) And an endeavour to remove 
the pretenee which our dreams may give for 
ſuggeſting, that the ſoul owes the perfection 
of rational thinking to matter, together with 
ſome other reaſons to be mentioned hereafter, 


Vor. I. Ye will, 
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will, I hope, plead my excuſe for offering 
an ay on that mtricate ſubject. 


XXII. We may farther obſerve, the firſt 
nine paragraphs of this ſection being duly 
conſidered, that they who placed the eſſence 
of the ſoul in thinking, rather expreſſed their 
meaning unwarily, than had falſe conceptions 
of the nature of it. If eſſence and exiſtence 
have different meanings (as in propriety it 
feems they ſhould), by eſſence, I think, can 
only be meant, the abſtract natures of things; 
or the ideas of the things in the divine intel- 
lect, which were before the things themſelves 
exiſted, Mr. Locke rather takes eſſence for 
the being of any thing (7); though we uſu- 


all 

(1) —— << But fince the er of things 4 
thought by ſome (and not without reaſon) to be whol- 
„ly unknown; it may not be amiſs to conſider the 
« ſeveral ſignifications of the word eſſence. Firſt eſ- 
<« ſence may be taken for the being of any thing, where- 
« by it is what it is, and thus the real internal, but 
ce generally in ſubſtances, unknown conſtitution of 
things, whereon their diſcoverable qualities depend, 
© may be called their eſſence. This is the proper ori- 
5 oinal ſignification of the word, as is evident from the 
e formation of it; efſentia in its primary-notation, ſig- 
<< nifying properly being, &c.” B. 3. ch. 3. ſed. 15. 
Here 
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ally ſay, ſuch a property is of the nature or 
eſence of a thing, rking either word indif- 
ferently; 


Here (not to mention that it is not extraordinary for the 
ſignification of a derivative word, eſpecially in a philoſo- 
phical acceptation, to differ very widely from the gram- 
matical meaning it might have according to the form it 
is derived in) the word [being] I think, is equivocal, 
and ſignifies the internal unkniwn conflitiltion of things, 
leſs properly, at leaſt leſs commonly, than any other 
thing. The being of a thing is ofteneſt taken in oppoſition 
to the not=being of it; and then it is the ſame as the ex- 
Hence of it. We ſay ſuch a thing is not in being. And 
ſometimes it imports both eſſence and exiſtence z as when 
we ſay we have our being from God; that is, both our 
exiſtence, and our nature or eſſence. But granting that 
eſſence, being, and the internal unknown conſtitution of ſub- 
ſtances, are properly the ſame thing ; ſince this internal 
unknown conſtitution once exiſted not; and yet was 
known then in the Divine Intellect, it muſt have been in 
idea there. So that at laſt; in any acceptation of the 
word, we muft reſolve the eſſence of things into den, 
and make it the ſame with their nature. 

There is one thing farther may be obſerved from the 
place here cited. Mr. Locke allows that the internal, un- 
known conftitution of things is ſomething ; ſince their 
diſcoverable qualities are owned to depend on this; which, 
I think, is very right, for qualities cannot depend on no- 
thing, This is taken notice of, becauſe ſceptical men 
begin to ſuppoſe they have Mr. Locke's authority for in- 
— * the unknown conſtſcution of things is in 

þ itſelf 


* 
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ferently ; but never that it is of the being of 
it, which rather imports its exiſtence. Be it 
as it will, there can be no great miſtake in 
ſaying, a property is of the eſſence of a 
thing, when that thing cannot be conceived 
without this property. Now, by Ne 2, and 
5; above, it is contradictory that the ſoul 
ſhould at any time, even while united to the 
body, be without the power of action, that 


is, of thinking; for reflection is action; 


and thinking, or reaſoning, is reflection. 
And by No 7, 8 and q, it is contradicto- 
ry that, in a ſtate of ſeparation, it ſhould 
not always be active, or exerciſe this pow- 
er. And by the reaſoning in Ne 7 and 19, 
it appears that it is only the indiſpoſition 
of the body, that can interrupt the ex- 


f itſelf nothing; and that ſub/tance, or what he calls ſab- 


ſtratum is but empty ſound. But if there is any ſuch thing 
as qualities or properties, there muſt be ſome farther 
thing to which they belong ; ſince a quality could not 
ſubſiſt by itſelf, or without a ſubject. This other thing, 
if we ſpeak of it at all, muſt be called ſulject, ſupport, 
ſulſtance, or ſome ſuch name; let theſe men ridicule 2s 
much as they pleaſe. For though we know not what this 
ſubſtratum or ſupport of properties is, nor have any par- 
ticular idea of it; yet we know that it is, unleſs properties 
could ſubſiſt by themſelves. And if there be neither pro- 
perties nor ſubjef?, there would be nothing left to exiſt. 

| - — ora 
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erciſe of this power at any time. So that, 
if they had made a diſtinction between acłi- 
vity and real action, and excepted ſome cer- 
tain intervals of inaction perhaps (though 
none of this caution was abſolutely neceſſary, 
as will appear immediately); no body could 
have taken exception to their opinion. If 
we take away from our complex idea of a 
ſubſtance, the particular ideas of thoſe pro- 
perties, by which only we collect that it is a 
ſubſtance, we take ſuch complex idea quite 
away; fince it conſiſts only of thoſe particu- 
lar ideas. If we take away from our idea of 
matter, thoſe of ſolidity and extenſion, we 
leave ourſelves no idea of it remaining. Af- 
ter the ſame manner, if we deny activity and 
perceptivity concerning ſpiritual ſubſtance, 
by which we can only collect it to be a ſub- 
ſtance, *we deny every thing we know con- 
cerning it; or we deny ourſelves to have any 
idea of it; and reaſoning about it as without 
theſe powers, we reaſan preciſely about no- 
thing, of which we have any particular idea. 
To ſay it may ſtill be a ſubſtance without 
theſe powers, is to ſuppoſe it dead ſubſtance, 
which could never come to the exerciſe of 
theſe powers again if it had once loſt them, 
V4 as 


| 
| 
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as we ſee it doth. And therefore it can ne. 
ver be without them, Solidity ſeems nat 
more neceſſary to the conception af matter 
than activity and perceptivity to the concep- 
tion of ſpirit. And ſince conſidered abſo- 
lutely in itſelf, it cannot not exerciſe theſo 
powers; the juſteſt idea of it is, that of an 
active perceptive being, which we cannot 
conceive in itſelf, without real action and 
perception. Mr. Locke ſays, it is not neceſ- 
fary to ſuppoſe the ſoul always in action, 
and that thinking may be to the ſoul what 
motion is to the body: not its eſſence, but 
one of its operations (s). But with ſubmiſſion 
to 


(5) confeſs myſelf to have one of thoſe dull foul, 
© that doth not perceive itſelf always to eontemplate 
&. ideas, nor can conceive it any more neceſſary for 
<< the ſoul always to think, than for the body always to 
* move; the perception of ideas being (as I conceive) to 
«© the ſoul, what motion is to the body, not its eſſence, 


& but one of its operations; and therefore though think- 


er ing be ſuppoſed never ſo much the proper action of 
< the ſoul; yet it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe that it 
< ſhould be always thinking, always in action. That 
ee perhaps is the privilege of the infinite Author and Pre- 
5+ ſerver of things, who never ſlumbers nor ſleeps; but 
<< is not competent to any finite being, at leaſt not to 


# the foul of man. We know certainly by experience 
0 that 
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to ſo great name, there is this material dif- 
ference, mation is no more the action of mat- 
ter than reſt is; it is equally inactive in both 
as hath been ſhewn. Matter ſtands in need 
of an external cauſe to put it into motion, 
or bring it to reſt again; but the ſoul doth 
not want an external mover to ſet it a think- 

ing. And therefore there is no room to run 

a compariſon between the action of the ſoul, 
which neceſſarily ſprings out of its own na- 
ture, and the motion of matter, which muſt 
be excited in it, by ſome being not material. 
This looks as if action were equally extrin- 
fick to them both; or as if it were as natu- 
ral for the ſoul to be without action, as for 
matter to be without motion; which is to 
pervert our juſteſt conceptions of ſpiritual 
ſubſtance. | 


| Beſides, allowing Mr. Locke's acceptation 
of the word effence, that it is the real, in- 


that we ſometimes think, and thence draw this infal- 
Able conſequence, that there is ſomething in us that 
%s has a power to think; but whether that ſubſtance 
e perpetually thinks, or no, we can be no farther aſſured 
** than experience informs us.“ B. 2. ch. 1. ſet. 10. 
The reaſon why it is improper to refer to experience in 
this _ will appear immediately, 

22 naw. 
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ternal, but generally in ſubſtances, unknown 
conſtitution of things ; it will not follow 
that everything is ſeparable from ſubſtances, 
which is not this real internal conſtitution, 
as he ſeems to take for granted, The pro- 
perties that immediately flow from the in- 


ternal conſtitution of things, are as inſepara. 


ble from them, as that conſtitution itſelf, 
and we can as little concave the thing with- 
out theſe properties, as without that conſti- 
tution. Diviſibility, figure, magnitude, are 
not the internal conſtitution of matter, but 
properties neceſſarily flowing from it; and 
yet we can as little conceive matter without 
theſe, as without its own internal conſtitu- 
tion; that is, we can as little conceive it 
without theſe, as without ſubſtance, This 
muſt be ſo; for it is by theſe that we con- 


_ ceive it at all to be a ſubſtance, or to have an 


mternal unknown conſtitution, And for a 
like reaſon, activity and perceptivity, by which 
powers alone we diſcover that there is a ſub- 
ſtance different from matter, and which i 
the neceſſary ſubject of their inheſion, muſt 


be in the mind, even previous to the inter- 


nal unknown conſtitution of that ſubſtance ; 
as neceſſarily as it, and with much more 
clearneſs 


. a; a e___T a a >. 
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clearneſs than an unknown thing can be. If it 
were pardonable to run ſo high, I might ſay, 
that thoſe very powers of activity and per- 
ceptivity, which are not the internal un- 
known conſtitution of ſpiritual ſubſtance, 
are yet inſeparable from the neceſſarily exiſt 
ing Spirit; and the conſtant exerciſe of them 
alſo; as Mr. Locke obſerves, in the place 
laſt quoted from him. 

But then, as to his acceptation of the 
word eſſence; as it ſeems not juſt in itſelf, 
ſo, I think, it is inconvenient in philoſophy. 
The word, Being, by which he explains eſ- 
ſence, rather imports the actual exiſtence of 
a thing, than its internal unknown conſtitu- 
tion, as hath been obſerved. Thus Dr. Clarke 
calls his excellent book, 4 Demonſtration of 
the Being and Attributes of God; that is, a 
demonſtration that there really exiſts a God, 
and what his attributes are. It would have 
ſounded ſtrangely to have ſaid, a demonſtra- 
tion of the eſſence, or internal unknown con- 
ſtitution, &c. And then, if ſubſtances have 
unknown eſſences, and other things have not; 
it will either follow, that there are two dif- 
ferent ſpecies of eſſences; or that other things 
beſides ſubſtances have no eſſence at all. This 


hath 


Po 
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hath thrown Mr. Locke upon the diſtinction 
of real and æominal eſſences; which, though 
it hath obtained, fince he wrote his book, 
yet I humbly beg leave to ſay, I do not fee 
any ſervice it hath done to philoſophy. And 
this again hath thrown him upon the abſur- 
dity of aſſerting that all our moral and na- 


 thematical ideas, thoſe of virtue, vice, juſtice, 


temperance; a circle, ſquare, cube, triangle, 
&c. (things of as fixt and immutable natures, 
as any that can be named) having only ac- 
cording to his diſtinction, nominal effences, 
are nothing but the mere arbitrary compo- 


' fitions of ideas in our minds: which ad- 


mitted, would be of the greateft diſſervice 
both in ph:Joſophy and practice, as ſhall be 
ſhewn elſewhere 


XXIII. This farther may be ſaid for thoſe, 
who place the natureof the foul in thinking, 
and ſuppoſe it to think inceſſantly, (taking 
thinking in the ſence of being always perci- 
pient of ſome idea or other) That it is im- 
poſſible to ſhew the contrary, even in this 
ſtate of union with the body ; though it hath 
been here allowed, and often ſuppoſed, to 


avoid unneceſſary debates i in Improper places, 


Who 
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Who can ſay that ever he found himfelf in a 
fate of unconſciouſneſs; or when there was 
no ĩdea at all ſubſiſting in his mind? Indeed 
it is contradictory that any man ſhould ſo 
furprize himſelf, impercipient to wit, of all 
things, with reſpect to the preſent time: for 
he is conſcious by ſappoſition, and reflefting 
ppon an unconſcious. ſtate, And as to the 

faft timo, he cannot have any memory of 
ſack a ſtate: for whether ever ſuch a ſtate 
was, or was not, it is either way a contradic- 
tion that he ſhould remember it; and he can- 
not bring an argument for it, from his not 
remembering of it. If a man came through 
a dark room, he may be certain there was 
no light there; for his eyes were open, and 
he miſſed the light: but if a man paſſed an 
hour of uneonſcious exiſtence laſt night, there 
is a wide difference, He did not perceive 
an abſence of conſciouſneſs then; nor can 
he now; ſince he could do it but by remem- 
bering it. He hath not two diſtinct conſci- 
oufneſſes, one to be extinguiſhed, and ano- 
ther remaining to perceive the abſence of the 
firſt, He doth not perceive at the time, and 
therefore cannot recollect afterward the laſt 
thought he was conſcious of, at the beginning 
5 2 of 


doth not infer that we had no conſciouſneſs then. When 
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of the blank, nor the firſt upon emerging 
out of it, (to be the two extremes, as it were); 
nor the diſtance and length of time betwixt. 
By Mr. Locke's own arguments concernin 
the idea of duration, he muſt think theſe 
two extremes contiguous ; and therefore con- 
clude, that he had been conſcious without 


intermiſſion. It is eaſy for a man to confeſs, 
that he hath one of theſe dull ſouls, that doth 


not always perceive ideas: but I beg leave to 


obſerve, that this modeſty, which is deſigned 
to paſs for an argument, is ſomewhat inac- 
curate; for he confeſſes a thing for certain, 
which he can never be certain of. It is not 
in the power of the ſoul to become imper- 
cipient of ideas at pleaſure: and were the 
thing effected, it would be the ſign of an ill 
diſpoſed body, and not of-the dulneſs of the 
ſoul. It is ſtrange enough to appeal to ex- 


perience (t) for the reality of a ſtate, which 
by 


(t)—* And laſt of all ſound ſteep cloſes the ſcene quite, 
ce and puts an end to all appearances. This, I think, 
<« almoſt every one has experience of in himſelf, and 
* his own obſervation without difficulty leads him thus 
« far,” B. 2. ch. 19. ſef?. 4. But this is only experi- 
ence of having no memory of conſciouſneſs then, which 


an 
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by ſuppoſition, 1s an utter negation of all ex- 
perience. It is true, the argument is very 
good, that a man cannot think at any time, 
waking or ſleeping, without being ſenſible of 
it (u): but this reſpects the preſent time, and 
is far from concluding, that a man cannot 
think ſleeping or waking, without retaining 
the memory of theſe thoughts afterward; 
which yet is the thing deſigned to be con- 
cluded by it. Why elſe ſhould experience be 
alledged, which is the memory of things paſt ? 
It were to be wiſhed that he had told us, 
what author it is that aſſerts, that the ſoul in 


an Evidence makes oath, that his memory doth not ſerve 
him ſo far, how much proves he by this? Nothing furely 
on either ſide. He only owns that the point in contro- 
verſy might have been ſo, or otherwiſe, for any thing he 
can remember. Mr. Locke ſays, (ch. 1. ſect᷑. 10.) © the 
« queſtion is about a matter of fact.“ To this I reply 
directly, the queſtion is about a matter of not fact; about 
a negation of all fact. Every body allows we are gene- 
rally conſcious; this is not the queſtion then: But if we 
are ſometimes without conſciouſneſs, it is abſurd to 
fay, we forget our unconſciouſneſs; it is abſurd to 
ſay, we remember our unconſciouſneſs. Where is 
the matter of fact to be teſtified to then? Or how is 
experience applicable? Let a definition of experience be 
gven. | 

(u) Ch. 1. ſect. 10. ; BE 

: | A ſleep- 


— 
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a a ſleeping man thinks, without being con- 


ſcious of it; upon which he aſks the queſtion, 
Whether, during ſuch thinking, it has any 
pleaſure or pain, or be capable of happineſs 


or miſery? and adds, I am ſure the man i; 


not, no more than the bed or earth he her 
on (v). Becauſe it is ſtrange, if any man 
put him to the trouble of confuting this con- 
tradition, with the ſuppoſition of Cafty 
and Pollux, Socrates and Plato. The poji. 
tion his adverſaries maintain infers no ſuch 
contradiction ; nor juſtifies another to infer 
it for them. There is certainly a great deal 
of our paſt conſciouſneſs, which we retain 
no memory of afterward. It is a particular 
mark of our finite and imperfect natures, 
that we cannot become canſcious of all our 
paſt conſciouſneſs at pleaſure. But no man 


at night would infer, that he was not in a 


ſtate of conſciouſneſs and thinking, at ſuch 
a certain minute about twelve a-clock of the 
day, becauſe now perhaps he hath no memo- 
ry what particular thought he had at that 
minute. And it is no betterargument, conſi- 
dered in itſelf, that a man was not conſcious 
at ſuch a minute, in his ſleep, becauſe next 


(v) Ibid. ſect. 11. f 
| morning 
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morning he hath no memory of what ideas 
were in his mind then, A man cannot be 
conſcious of the laſt idea he hath in his mind 
when he falls aſleep ; the moſt he can do here, 
is to recal the laſt idea he hath any memory 
of: but this doth not prove it the laſt. We 
have rather memory and experience of our 
liding gradually from a ſtate of waking, to 
that of a ſleeping conſciouſneſs : and though 
the particular idea that divides the one kind of 
theſe conſciouſneſſes from the other, is not 
aſſignable; for there is really, I believe, no 
ſuch idea, but a gradual tranſition, or dege- 
nerating of the one ſtate into the other ; yet 
if we are caſually awakened a little after our 
falling aſleep, and take time to obſerve, we 
ſhall eaſily enough trace back the laſt ideas 
and canſciouſneſs that occupied the mind, 
for ſome little time at leaſt, Juſt ſo, if we 
take time in the morning to reflect, before 
we let in the thoughts of buſineſs, and our 
familiar waking ideas, to efface the ſlender 
impreflions and images made in fleep, we 
ſhall eaſily diſcover ſome of thoſe that occu- 
pied the perceptivity laſt, And the ſame 
thing happens at any intermediate time, due 
attention being given, and waking thoughts 

being 


» + 


* 
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being kept from ruſhing in too ſuddenly, 


And ſince this happens at any time indiffe. 
rently, it is at leaſt a probable argument, 


and repeated experiment, as it were, which 


when duly made, always ſucceeds, and ſhews 
that the matter of fact is probably as thoſe 
philoſophers ſuppoſe it (x). 


XXIV. Though the point were not to be 
accurately determined on any fide ; probability 
inclines moſt to the inceſſant action and per- 
ception of the ſoul, even in this ſtate. There 
is nothing more common than to remember 
a ſcene of viſion, which we have had in ſlcep, 
ſome conſiderable time after, from ſome- 
thing that then happens to ourſelves or others; 
and which, without this occaſion given to 

(z) Mr. Locke doth not repreſent the objection right 
in his Sea, 14. ch. I. 6. 2. It appears from this, that 
it is not only not impoſſible, but eaſy, to forget on being 
awakened, what we were dreaming the minute before. 
And due care being taken, it is certainly alſo not impoſ- 
ſible to obſerve it in many caſes. A very remarkable Au- 
thor, writing on this ſubject, hath theſe words. I ſuppoſe 


the ſaul is never totally inactive. I never awaked, ſince 1 


had the uſe of my memory, but I found myſelf coming out 
of a dream. And I ſuppoſe they that think they dream not, 
think fo, becauſe they forget their dreams. M. R. B. in 
his defence of the ſoul's immortality. a 
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the mind, of thus recollecting it, we ſhould 
perhaps never have recovered. And certainly, 
at any time before this recovery, the argu - 
ment, that then the mind was unconſcious, 
becauſe we retained no memory of it, would 
not only have been bad, but falſe. Of how 
much conſciouſneſs, and activity of the ſoul, 
do we loſe the memory every night, becauſe 
of the ſlenderneſs of the impreſſions, which 
are eaſily diſturbed, as the day thoughts ruſh 
in; or becauſe of the ſhortneſs of the dura- 
tion? Volucrique ſimillima ſomno, is a very 
expreſſive compariſon for any thing that is 
fleeting or ſhy. The viſions offered to us in 
ſleep, are often independent and without con- 
nexion; probably often deſigned to contra- 
dict each other, and our waking thoughts too; 
which makes them to be remembered with 
more difficulty than our waking thoughts. 
Yet frequently theſe laſt have the ſame diſad- 
vantageous qualification, and are difficultly 
retained. A ſcene muſt have a natural co- 
herence to be eaſily remembered. Memory 
is chiefly aſſiſted, perhaps in this ſtate of u- 
nion, by ſenſible impreſſions made on the 
organ, and there preſerved for ſome time at | 
leaſt. Theſe are fading and tranſitory, 'an1 | 
2. | 2 | ia | 
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in ſleep moſtly clouded over, by the nature 
of that indiſpoſition z which is the reaſon 


why we cannot then uſe our paſt experience, 
or memory of things; to convince ourſelves 


that the appearances offered to, or forcedup. 


on the ſoul in ſleep, are not in truth exiſting 


externally ; for the internal repreſentation is 


as real, as if the object of it exiſted from 


without. But poſſibly we ſhall diſcover a 


view of a ſuperior faculty of reminiſcence i 


proceeding toexamine this appearance, which 
is independent of a corporeal organ, or ſeat 


of impreſſions made on the ſenſory. We arc 
by no means juſtified in philoſophy, to draw 
weighty inferences, ſuch as that the perfecii- 
on of rational thinking may depend upon 
matter, or that the ſoul may owe its percep- 


tivity and life to that dead ſubſtance ; I ſay, 


we are by no means juſtified in drawing ſuch 
weighty inferencesfrom a ——. 
phænomenon, without narrowly examining 
the nature and circumſtances of it, as far a 
they are acceſſible to us. And it is not to be 
diſſembled by Mr. Locke s greateſt adnurers, 


that his method of reaſoning all along on 
this ſubject, tends to lead weak and ſcepti- 
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ſay that he points out the way to them, by 
hinting broadly at theſe inferences himſelf. 
It looks as if he not only thought it poſſible 
that matter might think, but true that the 
ſoul was really matter, when he ſays, I 
grant that the ſoul in a waking man, is 
© never without thought, becauſe it is the 
* condition of being awake : but whether 
© ſleeping without dreaming benot-an affec- 
© tion of the whole man, mind as well as 


Body, may be worth a waking man's con- 
* fideration (). Then it ſeems ſeparate 


ſouls may ſleep. God d. fers from bis crea- 
tures in higher preragati ves, than that be doth 
not ſlumber nor fleep. It is here granted, 
that while we are awake, we are under a 
neceſſity of thinking, If then we were al- 
ways awake, we ſhould bealways under that 
neceſſity. How comes it then that we are not 
always awake? -s it the defect of the ſoul? 
his was thechief print to have been con- 
ſidered, in order to conſider the appearance 
on all ſides. It hath been ſhewn-that ſpirit 
hath #6 parts; and therefore it ſtands in need 
of no reparation, or re- diſpoſing its parts 
aight as the body doth, which conſiſts of 
00) hid, ſect. 4. 
2 2 * dun 
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parts that are conſtantly changing, and liable 


to be diſordered. This ſhews on which ſide 


the indiſpoſition lyes. Again, we have un. 
doubted experience, that the ſoul thinks and 
lives, while the ſenſes are ſnut up, and can 
miniſter nothing; while the body is laid up 
to be refitted, a mere vegetable ſyſtem: and 
I have ſhewn, that it implies a contradiction 
to ſay, we have experience of the contrary, 
And what is the plain inference from ſuch 


"oppoſite ſymptoms ? Laſtly, allowing all that 


is alledged, viz. that ſometimes we ſlecp 
without dreaming; is it therefore to be in. 
ferred, that ſleep is an affection of the ſoul? 


Ts it not conceivable .to any man of plain 


common ſenſe, from what I have ſaid (No 20.) 
concerning the difference of appearances, 
that two oppoſite ſubſtances, a dead and a 
living, muſt make by being united; and from 
what I have ſaid concerning the perceptivity 


of the ſoul, in itſelf not bounded, but li- 
mited in its union with body, (ſee the note 
(ui) No 1 f. ) is it not eaſily conceivable, I ſay, 


from theſe conſiderations, that its activity 


may be quite hindered from being exerted; 


and its perceptivity -entirely impeded, by a 
farther limitation, (ng that to be the 
4 caſe) 
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caſe) without ſuppoſing that it is laid up to 
be refitted, in ſleep, as the body is; or mak- 
ing ſleep an affection of immaterial being? 
If a man puts in a bit of paper to hinder the 
balance of his watch from beating, or if 
this is effected by any other diſorder of the 
parts; it would be improper to fay that the 
immaterial impulſe, or power, by which 
ſhe goes, is then aſleep, though 1 it be bin- 
e from 8 elfect, | 


XXV. There is one e argument brought 
by Mr. Locke, which is boaſted to be deci- 
five,” as fully proving that thinking is not 
inſeparable from the ſoul. It is that action 
may.be remitted or intended, ſornetimes more 
and. ſometimes leſs; a variation which it is 
not conceivable the eſſences of things can be 
ſubject to (z). This is indeed ſpecious at firſt 
view, and yet it is a very equivocal argument 
and concludes different ways, according to the 
different acceptation of the word eſſence. He 
grants that thinking is action, and ſuppoſes 
eſſence to be the internal, unknown conſtitu- 
tion of things, whereon their diſcoverable 
qualities depend. Now that thinking or ac- 

() B. 1. ch. 10, ſect. 4. 
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tion, which is a known property of the ſoul, 
ſhould be the internal unknown conſtitution 
of the ſoul, is a contradiction; and proving 
the contrary, is proving what was never de. 
nied. But this is not the genuine acceptation 
of the word eſſence, See the note () No 22.) 
A late Author hath rightly obſerved, that 
fence is explained by the chief and radical pre. 
perty of a thing, or all the properties of it 
Hence the chief and radical property is the 
eſſence of any thing in idea, though the thing 
ſhould not exiſt, nor have any internal un 
known conſtitution. Efjence(as the fame Wri- 
ter remarks) is very different from ex/tence : 
the eſſence or nature of things is invariadl, 
and their exiſtence only contingent. From 
this we may ſee the fallacy of Mr. Lock: 
argument: he makes eſſence the internal un- 
known conſtitution of things: and becauſe 
it is contradictory that 4 5 ſhould be of 
the eſſence of the ſoul in this ſenſe, he infers 


it is not of the eſſence of the ſoul in the o- 


ther ſenſe, or ſo as to be inſeparable from it. 
This is as if I ſhould ſay, A circle is a figure 
contained under four equal ſides, making four 


right angles; but there is no point withinthis 


figure, from which all the lines drawn to the 


ſides 
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ſides are equal: therefore it is not the eſſen- 
tial property of a circle, that all the lines from 
a point within it to the outſide ſhould be equal. 
That thought is eſſential to the ſoul in the laſt 
ſenſe, is eaſily proved. For it muſt be eſſen- 
tial to one of the two ſubſtances, 7. e. either 
to matter or ſpirit; otherwiſe the higheſt per- 
fection in nature muſt be but merely caſual, 
or an extraneous accident in the univerſe: and 
ſince it hath been ſhewn that thought can nei- 
ther be eſſential nor accidental to matter, it 
muſt be eſſential to ſpirit, or ſuch a property 
as cannot be ſeparated from it without de- 
ſtroying its nature. Or we may argue thus: 
If thinking is eſſential neither to body nor ſoul, 
how come we atall to think? Is it by mere 
accident? If it is by mere accident, it is poſ- 
ſible the ſoul might never think. If it be ſaid 
the ſoul /ays down and takes up. thinking at its 
pleaſure, [by- its own power, by its own will, 
command, or any other way that can be 
named] it is a direct contradiction, If the foul 
pleaſes to take up thinking after intermiſſion, 
lor if it willi, commands this] it muſt be pre- 
viouſly thoughtful. If it be ſaid, it ſtands in 
need of ſome external principle to bring back 
act to it; this is to own that it would 

| 2 4 never 
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never think again of itſelf, but be a dead in. 
active ſubſtance for ever after ſuch intermiſ- 
fion, unleſs thus reſtored by fome external be. 
ing. And the argument muſt come to this 
on Mr. Locke's hypotheſis, if the ſoul were 
for any the leaſt time without thought. The 
power of thinking in a ſubſtance once dead, 
is not to be conceived, becauſe it is contra- 
dictory. Life itfelf confiſts in being percipi- 
ent, in this we are neceflary. And if we are 
percipient, we muſt have perceptions, by 
the terms. Thus it is very conceivable that 
the ſoul ſhould remit its activity in thinking, 
through all degrees, till at length it can re- 
mit no farther, and finds itſelf neceſſary in 
having ſome perception or other. Experience 
confirms this, as far as we can have expe- 
rience; and reaſon evinces it univerſally: not 
ean any objection be made to it but only 
this, that we do not remember all our paſt 
perceptions, the weakneſs of which 0. been 
fufficiently ſhewn before, 


XXVI. Mr. Locke, in his way of arguing, 
takes it for granted, that if a property doth 
not enter into the internal unknown conſti- 
tution of a ſubſtance, it is ſeparable from 
; — that 
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that ſubſtance; which ſtill was the main 
point to be proved: for, as has been remark- 
ed No 22, a property which neceſſarily flows 
from the internal conſtitution of any ſub- 
ſtance, muſt as neceſſarily belong to it, as 
that conſtitution itſelf. And there muſt be 
ſuch properties as neceſſarily flow from the 
internal conſtitution of ſubſtances; Mr Locke 
owns the diſcoverable qualities of ſubſtances 
depend on their internal conſtitution : there · 
fore the property muſt always belong to the 
internal conſtitution of the ſubſtance; - that 
is, to the eſſence of the ſubſtance, even in 
his own ſenſe of the word efſence. Thus f- 
gure is but a property of matter, and a vari- 
able property ; for it may be changed-in the 
ſame individual quantity : yet this variable 
property invariably and inſeparably belongs 
to matter, So thinking, (allowing it a vari- 
able property) may invariably belong to the 
foul. And it is only the exerciſe of the 
power, not the power itſelf which is ſubject 
to the variation of being intended or remitted. 
This doth not make the power itſelf ſeparable 
from the ſoul, If the power of action were 
ſeparable from a being, becauſe the exerciſe 
ef it, or the exerting particular acts, was 
2 gp 45 | arbitrary ; 
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arbitrary; then activity would be ſeparable 
from all free beings, or there would be no 
ſuch being: for their freedom in exerting the 
power would deprive them of that power. 
But farther, the exerciſe itſelf of this power 
is not ſeparable from free or active beings; 
ſince as hath been ſhewn Ne g. ſuch beings 
are not free to act, or utterly to abſtain from 
all action, but to do this or that action by a 
preference. Again, Mr. Locke himſelf grants, 
that thinking is the condition of being awake, 
A property then capable of being intended or 
remitted, neceſſarily belongs to the foul, at 
leaſt for that time: and if we were always 
awake, that property would always and re- 
ceſſarily belong to it. And ſince we cannot 
ceaſe being awake at pleaſure, it is not in our 
power to become unactive at pleaſure; or we 
are neceſſarily active. And ſince it is the in- 
diſpoſition of the body only that occaſions 
our not being always awake, it is the indiſ- 
poſition of the body only that hinders our 
not always exerciſing the power of activity; 
allowing the ſoul were ſometimes- utterly in- 


active (a). 2 


0 (e) Upon the whole of what is faid in theſe two laft 
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XXVII. I ſhall in the laſt place take notice of 
an objection, which poſſibly may be ſtarted 


concerning 


paragraphs, the appearance of thinking, or cogitation, 
ſcems to ſtand thus. The ſoul is ſometimes in a hurry of 


thought, and the tranſitions from object to object are 
quicker than can be expreſſed. Then it becomes calmer 
and conſiders things at leiſure ; and it may /acken and 
remit its activity more and more, to a certain degree, 
till it can go no farther upon the ſide of inactivity: but 
ſtill it muſt have ſome perception or other in view. And 
when we have come this length, if we would endeavour 
to keep this one ſolitary perception ſtill in view, and be 
no farther active, we ſhall find a prodigious difficulty in 
it; or, to ſpeak more truly, it is impoſſible with all the 
care and attention we can beſiaw. Now doth not this 
| ſhew us, that when we would endeavour to be inactive 
beyond a certain degree, we increaſe the actiuity by that 
very endeavour? I may compare this effort of the ſoul 
to the deſcent of a pendulum, which can go no longer 
than à certain point; and a great force to deſcend makes 
it but riſe the higher on the other ſide. Thę compari- 
ſon only halts in this, that the pendulum vill at laſt re- 
main in the letugſt point; but the ſoul cannot t in the 
perception of one ſolitary idea. It begins motion of it- 
ſelf again, if I may ſo ſay, becauſe of its active nature. 
All this is verified in our own experience. When we 
compoſe ourſelves to ſleep, and reſolve to think no more 
till next morning, the reſolution has no effect. The 
ſoul hath various and innumerable thoughts ftill ſucceed- 
ing one another, which we may eaſily obſerve ; — 
| : le 
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concerning the ſouls of brutes. It will perhaps 
be ſaid, fince theſe are immaterial, by the 


ſecond 
length (as I ſaid before) all degenerates into an internal 
ſcene of viſion and dream. 

Let us now ſuppoſe that after one dream is ended, ano- 
ther ſhould not ſucceed, but that in the ſoundeſt ſleep 
the ſoul had no perception at all. Being then an imper- 
cipient ſubſtance (for four or five hours together perhaps) 
it muſt be quite dead. If it were not, let any one tell 
me what life is; or wherein it conſiſts? Shall we ſay 
it conſiſts in the power of living only? That is abſurd, 
If the ſoul is once without perception, how could it ex 
erciſe the power to recover its perception? If we ſay the 
matter of the body makes it percipient again, or brings 
back its perception to it, that is no leſs abſurd. , If the 
matter of the body acts upon it, it will perceive; the ac · 
tion; but that is not to make it percipient, or to bring 
back perception itſelf to an impercipient ſubſtance. How 
ſhould the ſoul perceive the action if it were not awake? 
Or how could it be awake without perceptions? The 
ſoul cannot be aſleep, if it is a ſimple uncompounded being 
that ſtands in need of no reparations; nor could it be 
always awake without always having perceptions. The 
very reaſon then why the ſoul is percipient of the action 
of our bodies upon it, when we awake, is becauſe it is 
always awake, and always percipient. In a dream, when 
it is certain that the ſoul is percipient and awake, it is 
yet not percipient of any external touch upon the body. 
Why? The action is really not communicated. to it. 
This familiar inftance ſhews us that the ſoul is awake, 
but the body is unfit to communicate action to it. How 

Ca 
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ſecond ſection; ſimple, and therefore indiſ- 
ſoluble, without an act of Omaipotence, by 

2700 Joi the 
can it be ſaid then that the body by acting on it makes 
it percipient, or brings back its perception to it again; 
when it is plain that it is percipient already, but that the 
nerves or ſpirits are in no capacity to act upon it? This 
inſtance likewiſe ſhews us, that the ſoul would be perci- 
pient vf any external touch upon the body while we ſleep, 
of which it is percipient while we are awake; if the ac- 
tion were communicated toit; and conſequently it diſco- 
vers to us, by way of experiment, on which ſide the indiſ- 
poſition lies, and that ſleep is not an affection ef the whole 
man, ſoul as well as body, as Mr. Locke inſinuates. 

In a word, there is no ſuppoſing the ſoul to be imper- 


cipient in ſleep, but by ſuppoling the perceptivity of it 
to depend upon matter, which I have ſhewn in many 


places of this ſection to be a contradiction: or by ſup 
poſing that it ſleeps in its own nature. And we cannot 
ſuppoſe that it ſleeps in its own nature, but by ſuppoſing 
that it is a compounded thing, made up of parts of dif- 
ferent natures, ſome of which fly off, or wear out, like 
thoſe of the body; that is, by ſuppoſing, I think, that 
it conſiſts of matter and ſpirit. But this is not only 
falſe, as has been ſhewn in the laſt ſection; but I would 
argue concerning the active half of ſuch a compounded 
foul, as Thave done already, when I ſuppoſed it uncom- 
pounded. The pure immaterial part would never need 
leep or reparation. And thus I would purſue the argu- 
ment through all diviſions, till it were owned that either 


the ſoul was all matter, or that a pure uncompounded ſpi- 


rit needed no ſleep nor reparation. Now from all that 
| | hath 
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the third; and ſince the fundamental argu- 
ment in this ſection, That two powerleſs 

ſubſtances can never beget power between 
them, not their union be the cauſe of that 
power, is as applicable to theſe; as to the ſouls 
of men: it will follow that if the ſouls of 
brutes ſuper-exiſt the diſſolution of their bo- 
dies, they muſt be active and percipient as 
much as the ſouls of men are. I might an- 
ſwer to this firſt, as in the laſt paragraph of 
that ſecond ſection, to a like objection; that 
though this ſhould follow, it would not, cer- 
tainly, infer that the human ſoul is unaQtive 
and impercipient after death; but rather con- 
clude the contrary more ſtrongly, But in this 
caſe that is always ſuppoſed an objection, 
which in effect ptoves none. It it like raiſ- 
ing a terror, which when the firſt ſurprize 
is over, appears to be without foundation. 
Men who hold the immateriality of the ſoul 
need not be embarraſſed (as it is ſaid they are) 
how to diſpoſe of the immaterial ſouls of 
brutes, or be concerned what powers they 


bath been ſaid it appears that the conceſſions which were 
made in the beginning of this ſection, needed not have 
1 — 
at tempore. a | 

4 may 
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may have after the diſſolution of their bodies 
but leave all to the Being who made them. 
But ſecondly we may obſerve, how far the 
argument in this ſection is not applicable to 
the ſouls of brutes. It is to be obſerved that 
the activity of the human ſoul is of two kinds, 
that which is exerted in moving the limbs 
ſpontaneouſly ; and that power whereby we 
turn back our perceptive capacity to our paſt 
perceptions, or bring them in the view again, 
ſo as to compare them together. The percep- 
tivity of it is alſo twofold ; for it is percipient 
of the action of matter upon itſelf, and per- 
cipient of its own internal operations in think- 
ing. See ſe. 1. N' 1. The laſt kind of ac- 
tivity, and theperceptivity reſulting from it, 
is much more noble, more indeſinent, and 
indefeaſible, than the firſt, Now, though 
brutes have the firſt of theſe powers in com- 
mon with men, and the perceptivity belong- 
ing to it; yet they want altogether the ſecond, 
and therefore the perceptivity reſulting from 
it: for it is in that power alone that the rati- 
onal nature conſiſts; ſince we are neither ra- 
tional nor free in any other reſpect. In the 
diſcovery of truth, and all the acquiſitions of 
knowledge we make, we are active only in 

bringing 
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bringing together and methodizing our ideas 
by this power; and we as neceſſarily ſee their 
agreement, diverſity, or ſeveral relations, as 
we ſee external objects with our eyes, when 
open; all which ſhall be made appear in due 
time. And in this ſection the activity rea- 
ſoned from, inſiſted upon, and which forces 
the concluſion, is this ſecond ſort. As I ſaid, 
it is more indeſinent, and more extenſive, 
The activity of the ſoul whereby it moves 
matter, and is percipient of the manner how 
that affects it, is ſoon impeded: but the other 
fort is often not the leſs vigorous, When a 
man lies down fatigued, he can till think 
with pleafure on many ſubjects; his reflexion 
travels over the globe, turns back to paſt ages, 
and dives into futurity. And when the body 
is quite wearied out, conſciouſneſs and per- 
ceptivity do not leave the ſoul. Since there- 
fore the conſciouſneſs and activity reaſoned 
from here, inthe ſeveral inſtances, is our own 
as we feel it within, and ariſing from the ra- 
tional power of the ſoul; the concluſion will 
not be applicable to the immaterial part of 
brutes. They want this power and percep- 
tivity in a ſtate of union; therefore we could 
not have argued for it in a ſtate of ſepara- 
tion: 
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tion : the argument of the two powerleſs 
ſubſtances would never bear us out. The 
power muſt appear in the union, that we 
may be ſure it belongs to one of them in 
ſeparation, fince it could not be produced 
by ſimply uniting together two things void 
of ſuch power. And when neither part 
hath the power in the ſtate of union, as is 
the caſe of the two ſubſtances in the brute 


nature, this reaſon cannot infer it when they 
f are ſeparated; whereas the objection ſuppoſes 
R it does. They who run the parallel between 
5 the human ſoul and that of brutes, ſuppoſe 
K ſtill the ſame powers in both; but ſurely ra- 
" tionality muſt be founded in ſome power, 
5 which the brute ſoul, as ſuch, has not. This 
y argument therefore doth not prove the ac- 
- WHT tivity of the brute ſoul when ſeparated: tho 
7 if any one could prove it, he would do no 
4 diſſervice perhaps to philoſophy (5). 

n 

a- (5) If the brute ſoul ſuper- exiſt the diſſolution of the 
ill body, we cannot conceive it without the perceptive ca- 
of pacity, as to external objects; and that in a greater de- 
p- gree than when confined to it; but even here it is in- 
14 ferior to the human ſoul. Tt is not percipient of har- 


mony in found; of proportion or beauty in figure or 
colour; of order in ſucceſſion, &c. It ſeems rather per- 
n: Vol. I. A a cipient 
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Cipient of the ſimple exiſtence of things, than of their 
manner, order, &c. of exiſtence. As alſo, if it ſu- 
per-exiſt; it is eaſier to conceive that it muſt have ſome 
kind of activity, than to determine what that is; for 
though it hath the power of moving the body, it hath 
then no occaſion to exerciſe that power. And in this 
reſpect alſo it is much inferior to the human ſoul; though 
that doth not impreſs a greater motive force on the mat- 
ter of the body, yet it impreſſes it in conſequence of 
reflection, and therefore on a thouſand different occaſi- 
ons, in which the brute-ſoul is unconcerned. It ſeems 
rather to move the body in conſequence of ſenſation, 
or of being firſt ated upon, and hath not ſo much the 
principle of action in itſelf, But all. this will be better 
underſtood hereafter. 
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l. 


The ſeveral arguments againſt the 
immateriality of the ſoul, urged 


by Lucretius and others, examined, 
— ſhewn fallacious, as applying 
the equivocal Symptoms of a diſor- 
dered organ in a ſlate of union to 


the ſoul itſelf. 


Ccording to the method propoſed, the 
objections againſt the immateriality of 
the ſoul are next to be conſidered. Theſe 
have been all muſtered up (or the greateſt 


dart of them at leaſt) by Lucretius near 


aghteen hundred years ago; ſo that now 
they are become common topicks, and a 
kind of claſſical arguments; and as they fall 
in with our prejudices, they are eaſily under- 
ſtood, and therefore in every body's mouth. 
The wit and elegance of this author, and 
the charms of his numbers, recommend 
theſe objections particularly to thoſe who ad- 
mire politeneſs in writing, more than accu- 
racy in —_— Hence they have all the 

A a 2 advan- 
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advantages of becoming popular and gaining 
ground, Now, though the truths evinced 
in the preceding ſections render any difficul- 
ties of this kind not very formidable ; yet 
theſe conſiderations make it neceſſary to ap- 
ply the principles laid down above to the diſ- 
cufling our particular prejudices, and the ar- 
guments that have been raiſed from them. 
Some men perhaps cannot take this pains for 
themſelves; and the greateſt part have their 
thoughts taken up about quite different mat- 
ters : and yet both theſe ſorts of perſons 
might be willing to take a review of this 
ſubject, if things were ſet in right order be- 
fore them. The Sceptic's whole art in this 
affair has been to apply ambiguous appear- 
ances to his own fide of the queſtion, By 

- ambiguous appearances I mean, thoſe pbæno- 
mena in a ſlate of union, which ſeem at firſt 
fight to infer the materiality of the ſoul; but 
upon a nearer view are found to be very con- 
fiſtent with its immateriality. The ſymptoms 
and diſorders of the body, which the ſoul 
muſt be ſenſible of in a ſtate of union; be- 
cauſe the ſoul muſt be ſenſible of them, have 
been artfully given out for the ſymptoms 
and diforders of the ſoul itſelf; where it 1s 
obvious 
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obvious at firſt view that, if once we allow 
the body to be liable to diſorders, as moſt 
certainly it is, things could not have been 
otherwiſe, let the ſoul be ever ſo much 4 
pure ſpiritual ſubflance, And it will farther 
appear, as we go on, that even ſome of thoſe 
ambiguous appearances which have been 
brought to prove the materiality of the 
ſoul, afford a ſtrong and clear proof of the 
contrary, However that all objections may 
be taken off with more advantage and clear- 
neſs, I beg leave to lay down the following 
principle, and to mark particularly the frength 
and extent Fit; and this the rather, as it 
ſeems to be forgot by the generality of ſcep- 
tical Writers; though it is as old as reaſon it- 
ſelf, an eternal truth, and leaves no room 
for doubting: but theſe men very delibe- 
rately admit into their reaſonings that a con- 
tradiction may be poſſible; and think an 
objection not the leſs ſtrong, though it pro- 
ceeds on this ſuppoſition, The principle is 
this: | 


II. It is impoſſible the effect ſhould be per- 
fecter than its cauſe, either in ind, or in de- 
gree. For if the effect were perfecter in 

Aa 3 degree 
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degree than the cauſe of it, all that degree, 
or exceſs of perfection in the effect, which 
is not in the cauſe, would be really uncauſed; 
or it would be a perfection effected, with- 
out being effected by any thing: that is, ef- 
fected and not effected: And if the effect 
were perfecter in ind than the cauſe that pro- 
duced it, or contained, not only a greater de- 
gree of the ſame kind of perfection, but quite 
another and ſuperior kind; then that whole 
Jpecres of perfection, and not any degree of 
it only, would be uncauſed, or the effect of 
nothing; which is yet a greater contradiction 
than the former, Any one will find, by 
purſuing this in his own mind, that if it 
could be true, nothing could be falſe, nor no- 
thing impoſſible. No man could aſſert a 
thing, which another could not as juſtly de- 
ny. If the cauſe could communicate to the 
effect what it had not in itſelf, then any 
cauſe might bring to paſs any effect, be the 
diſproportion between them ever ſo great; 
nor could limits be ſet, where . this giving 
away what it had not, or doing what it 
could not, would end. And at laſt, all 
would end in this ; that in reality no cauſe 
was neceſſary to produce any effect: for one 
"Ts | part 
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part of the effect might as well exiſt without 
a cauſe; as another. And then I ſuppoſe it 
would be needleſs to philoſophize farther 
about any thing. If it were poſſible that any 
one truth could fall, or be not- truth; no 
other truth could be truſted to: but rather 
all truth would fall with it; becauſe all 
truth proceeds equally from the ſame eternal 
Reaſon or Mind, and is equally neceſſary in 
it. And the final reſult of all would be, the 
denying this eternal Mind itſelf : and then 
indeed an endleſs night of darkneſs would 
cover the underſtanding, and the difference 
between truth and falſhood ceaſe for ever. 
For as eternal Truth leads to an eternal 
Mind, where it was eternally known, and 
ſubſiſted : ſo, ſuppoſing that away, the rea- 
fon of things fails. And what man can en- 
dure to think of a neceſſary abſence of reaſon 
in nature, an univerſal defe& of truth! Yet 
this abhorred confuſion doth the taking away 
the above principle lead us directly to. The 
Sceptic could not then have a reaſon for de- 
nying. Denying ſuppoſes truth ; ſome certain 
principle : and therefore an eternal Reaſon, 
So inconſiſtent is he with himſelf! to be con- 
ſiſtent, he ſhould be for ever ſilent. His ve- 
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ry objections ſuppoſe the exiſtence of that 
eternal Reaſon, that adorable infinite Mind, 
the non-exiſtence of which he would prove 
by them (a). III. Now 


(a) It will be in vain to object againſt the principle 
here eſtabliſhed, That ſometimes an Artiſt may make a 
piece of work, ſurpaſſing his own ſkill and idea; for it 
is plain that, truly ſpeaking, this is impoſſible. Though 
his work ſhould ſurpaſs his art, it cannot be ſaid that he 
makes it ſurpaſs it: he muſt then have art todo the thing 
which he had not art to do. A lucky hit, though 
commonly called chance, is really a concurrence of ſome 
cauſe, or cauſes, unknown to the Artiſt ; and this indeed 
may give his work a degree of perfection, which he did 
not defign, or could not defign ; but then this exceſs of 
perfection in his work above his art, is as much the effect 
of theſe concurring cauſes, as the perfection of it below 
that exceſs, was the effect of his art. In a word, ſtrip 
this objection of every concurring cauſe, and it becomes 
a direct contradiction : take in concurring cauſes, and it 
becomes no objection. The miſtake is; we aſcribe a 
part of the effect to the wrong cauſe, and thence to no 
cauſe at all: ** The man produced the effect; he did 
& not, or could not, deſign it all; therefore what ex- 
c :{ts more than he deſigned, is produced by nothing.“ 
This is falſe logic. The effect ſometimes falls ſhort of 
the deſign (as it were a man ſhooting at a mark) ; there 
is a reaſon for this; ſometimes it goes beyond it; there 
is a reaſon for this. Nothing can be, for which there is 
no reaſon, and of which there is no cauſe. We take 
our aims; but are not infallible in the direction of ſpon- 
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III. Now as all truth is conſiſtent with it- 
ſelf, and as the denying this principle leads 
to downright Atheiſm; ſo we may obſerve 
by the by, that (vice verſd) from the force 
of this principle it appears an expreſs contra- 
diction to aſſert, that there is no other cauſe 
but dead matter in the world. For ſuppoſ- 
ing it ſome way to have got exiſtence, and 
not examining how it could be moved; if 
once there had beennothing but matter, any 
way moved, no effect could have been pro- 
duced, nor no perfection exiſted, beyond 
what is in dead matter; nor active power ever 


have been exerted: and from this again the 


neceſſity of an immaterial Being, the cauſe 
of the material Univerſe, is obvious. But 


taneous motion by the act of the will. I have ſhewn 
we do no more. The reſt is committed to another agency 
(Ne 24. ſect. 2.) and performed by a ſteady, unerring 
courſe of nature (ſee the Note (z) No 35. ſect. 2.) and 
every thing comes out regular, and in proportion to its 
cauſes. Though the effect doth not anſwer our deſign, 
to which our conduct was diſproportionate ; it anſwers 


to nature's ſteady laws. All this will be applicable to the 


objection of the painter and his colours. Where free 
cauſes intervene to diſturb the effect, there is no objec- 


tion, or diſpute. not 
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not to inſiſt on other things, what concerns 
the preſent purpoſe i is; it follows from this 
principle, that it is abſolutely impoſſible the 
mechaniſm of the body, or mechanical mo- 
tion, howſoever excited, ſhould be the cauſe 
of life and ſpontaneity, as it appears in the 
meaneſt reptile; and the impoſſibility is ex- 
tremely heightened, if we aſcend up to the 
nobler activity and perception that is in the 
ſoul of man. For matter then by being 
moved, muſt acquire a power of moving it- 
ſelf; from being inert and paſſive, it muſt 
become an agent; from being neceſſary, it 
muſt riſe to the perfection of freedom; from 
being dead, and without all ſenſe, it muſt be- 
gin to be percipient and conſcious; to ima- 
gine, reaſon, diſtinguiſh, form abſtract noti- 
ons; to be wiſe, prudent, moral, &c. which 
are all perfections, not only ſurpaſſing me- 
chaniſm and mechanical motion in degree 
but infinitely excelling-it in kind. This is a 
notion ſo groſly abſurd and unphiloſophical, 
that whoever conſiders it ſeriouſly, would be 
tempted to think, he is combating a creature 
of his own imagination; and that ſurely no 
man was ever fooliſh enough to affirm it: yet 
it is what the Epicurean Atheiſts diredtly aſ- 

fert (6); 
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ſert (5) ; what all ſorts of Atheiſts muſt ne- 
4 ſuppoſe; and what the preſent Scep- 


tic 
(b) have before obſerved that Lucretius aſcribes all 


productions and effects to chance. 

Nam certè neque conſilio primordia rerum 

Ordine ſe queque, atque ſagaci mente locgrunt, Se. 

Lib. 1. ver. 1020. 

Compare this with what he ſays, lib. 2. from ver. 864. 
to ver. 990. where having ſpoke of equivocal generati- 
on and the change of matter in the bodies of animals, 
he adds, 

Famne vides igitur, magni primordia rerum 

Referre in qual: ſunt ordine quaque locata, 

Et commiſta quibus dent matus, accipiantque ? 


Ver. 88 2. 
Tllud in his igitur feedus meminiſſe decebit ; 


| Non ex omnibus omnino, quæcungue creant res 
Senſilia extemplo, & ſenſus me dicere gign - 
Sed magni referre, ea primum quantula conſtent, 
Senſile guæ faciunt, & qud ſint predita forms, 
Aotibus, ordinibus, poſituris denique que fink : 
Duarum nil rerum in lignis glebiſque videmus. 
Et tamen hac cùm ſunt quaſi putrefacto per imbres 

Viermiculos pariunt; quia\corpora materia: 

Antiquis ex ordinibus permota noud res... = 
Conciliantur ita, ut dabent animalia gigni. 

Ver. 890. 
| This is a ſtrange piece of reaſoning, No man can read 
it without ſeeing the abſurdity of it. The Sceptic pre- 
tends to be ſhocked with the credulity and ignorance of 
the world. From this one would imagine that nothing 


could 


\ 
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tic would ſtill maintain, if poſſible, under 
ſome diſguiſe or other. If this could be; all 


that 

could be advanced by him, but what was highly reaſon- 
able, and evident in itſelf; yet no man has a greater 
ſhare of this credulity, nor ſays ſuch ſhocking things. 4 
bit of wood, for inſtance, may become a living Being: a 
particle of matter if placed on this fide produces nothing; 
but if placed on the other fide, it has life and mation 
Fncwledge and rea ſon are only the reſult of a different or- 
der or ſituation of theſe dead atoms. If his Adverſaries 
ſpoke thus, they would juſtly deſerve that ridicule and 
contempt with which he treats them. The reaſon why 
Lucretius advanced all this, was (as he ſays) to free men 
from ſuperſtition and error; and the like things are ſtil 
maintained under the ſame pretence; but it would be 
better, if the Sceptic (according to the character he 
firſt ſets out with) would broach no hypotheſis of his 
own; if he would content himſelf with pointing out to 
other men wherein they are wrong, and ſhewing the 
weak ſides of the arguments they adduce. Truth would 
thus be no loſer ; men would either reconcile difficulties; 
or relinquiſh the principles whoſe conſequences were evi- 
dently abſurd. But when it appears he hath other views, 
an itch to maintain ſomething of his own; his pretences, 
though ſpecious, become ſuſpected. And yet it was al- 
ways thus; we never had a diſintereſted Examiner of 0- 
ther men's notions. The Academick himſelf will not keep 
within his own province; he has a favourite ſcheme, 
contrary to the neutrality he promiſes to obſerve. When 
a Sceptic turns dogmatiſt in favour of his own hypotheſis, 
nothing can be more out of character: and yet I am apt 
| 9 to 
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that is ſaid in the laſt paragraph would fol- 


low; we could never be wrong in affirming 

any 
to think, no man ever ſet up to be a cool Doubter but 
with the view of being a warm Zealot. This is an artful 
way to prepoſleſs the minds of men : an Enemy to creduli- 
ty and vulgar ſchemes is always ſuppoſed to have a ſecret 
fund of better knowledge. But let the paſſage I have 
juſt now quoted bear witneſs, how we are reſcued from 
ſuperſtition and popular errors. Let me ſeriouſly aſk, Is 
ſuperſtition overcome by believing contradictions? On 
the contrary, if once we admit theſe, we are then fit to 
receive any creed in philoſophy. 

We may go farther and obſerve, whatever the Pyr- 
rboniſt, Sceptic, or Academic, may pretend, the ſolici- 
tous mind of man hates to be in ſuſpenſe, and will be- 
lieve ſomething, or frame ſomething to be believed, A 
certain great Author banters us for taking part, and com- 
pares us to drowning men, who catch at any thing to 
keep themſelves above water: and yet the ſame perſon 
frames a party, and takes it, to keep himſelf from being 
ſwallowed up in the depth of bottomleſs doubting ; he 
tells us that there are Enthuſiaſts on all ſides, and Mr. 
Bayle has obſerved that there have been Martyrs for in- 
fidelity. So impoſlible is it to believe nothing; or not 
to believe ſomething with vehemence! Now, fince it is 
certain that the rational mind (as ſuch) hates to remain 
in ſuſpenſe, and goes into ſome concluſion or other; this 
conſequence plainly follows, That we ſhould be as cau- 
tious in doubting as in dogmatizing : It is eaſy to hoiſt our 
fails, but uncertain whither the winds and waves may 
carry us. The direct contrary of this concluſion hath 
| been 
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any thing of any thing: perception, ſponta- 
neous motion, reaſon itſelf and virtue, would 
be perfections effected in matter, preciſely 
by nothing, by no cauſe at all; for the cauſe 


aſſigned is as void of theſe perfections, as no 
cauſe, or the negation of all cauſe is. 


IV. Asto the diſguiſes, under which 2 
tical men would ſtill ſupport this notion; 


been admitted in all ages: Every man ſuppoſes himſelf 
qualified to be a Doubter; want of attention will make 
us think ſo; but the queſtion ſhould be conſidered, how 
we are to ſteer next? for, as I have ſaid, we will tale 
party, and go into ſome concluſion or other, Without 
this caution errors will be multiplied inſtead of being cor- 
rected ; and it is to this want of being qualified to doubt 
aright, that the ſeveral denominations of Atheiſm are 
owing. There is but one way by which the veſſel can 
enter the port again ; but a thouſand ways ſhe may miſ- 
carry in the wide ocean. Contradictions, like rocks and 
ſhelves, are eaſily ſtumbled on. Epicurus ſtumbled on 
chance and atoms; Strato on matter and gravity : Ari- 
flotle himſelf on an eternal and neceſſary viciſſitude of 
things; that is, as I take it, a changing neceſſity. It had 
been better to have kept to his Maſter's doctrine. From 
all this it appears, That it is not ſo eaſy to doubt as is ge- 
nerally imagined ; and that there never was any ſu ch 
thing as an Unbeliever : theſe cool men have their diffe- 
rent creeds, ſo much the more re as mg are leſs 


Fon. 
| however 
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however they may ſeem at firſt view to per- 
plex the point; yet they leave the aſſertors at 
laſt under a neceſſity of maintaining the ſame 
undiſguiſed abſurdities, and of undertaking 
the defence of all the contradictions juſt now 
mentioned, in N* 2. For either they muſt 
ſay, that all and every part of matter is free, 
thinks, reaſons; which is ſhewn before (Sect. 
3. Ne 8.) from the endleſs diviſibility of it, 
to be monſtrouſly abſurd (c); as every one is 
conſcious from his own experience; and 
which therefore the Epicureans durſt not aſ- 
ert; but ſtrongly maintained the contrary (H). 
Or elſe they muſt ſay, that the bare putting 
together atoms dead and ſenſeleſs, is the only 
cauſe why the compound becomes endued 
vith all the powers of a human ſoul; which 
is really to return to the Epicurean ſcheme, 
and to be preſſed with all the nonſenſical con- 
tradictions above. It is the very ſame thing 
as to aſſert, that the repetition of the negation 


(e) No matter can beone thinking ſubſtance; becauſe, 
as Dr. Clarke obſerves, no matter is one ſubſtance, but 
a heap of ſubſtances. 

(d) Lucretius ſays, in the place laſt cited, at ver. 864. 

Nunc ea, que ſentire videmus cunque neceſſe '/t 
Ex inſenſilibus tamen omnia ee, 
Principiis conſtare . 
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of cauſe multiplied ſo many times, becomes 
a cauſe. This contradiction is not leſſened 
by taking in figure, poſition, motion; ſince 
the compounding atoms are ſtill dead and 
ſenſeleſs, by ſuppoſition, and by neceſſity. 
Lucretius took in all theſe, long before the 
modern Sceptic thought of them (e). Nay 
farther, 


(e) Sed magni referre, ea primùm quantula conflant 
Senfile que faciunt, & qua ſint prædita forms, 
Motibus, ordinibus, poſituris denigue que ſint :— 

It will be urged here, that often we ſee a material com- 

pound have properties, that are not to be found in the 
parts of it: as it may have a ſpherical, cubical, &c. f. 
gure, which the parts have not. To this it is anſwered, 
though the parts may not have the ſame figure with the 
whole, they muſt have ſome figure; and fo in other 
things. From this it would follow only, that though 
the parts may not have the ſame thought, perception, or 
volition with the whole; yet they muſt neceſſarily have 
ſome thought ; and this is not only granted, but proved 
above (Se. 3. No 8.) Here let me mark the diſin- 
genuity or the ignorance of Dr. Clarke's anonymous Ad- 
verſary. He ſays a clock hath power to tell the hours, 
which none of the parts ſeparately have. It was ſhewn 
(Sect. 2. No 14 and 15.) when ſpeaking of machines and 
mechanical motion, that the figure, order, poſition of 
parts, or any other poſſible quality matter can be endued 
with would not ſimply make the clock move any how 
without the immaterial power of gravity, conſtantly act- 
ing. Where is the argument from this for the materi- 
ality 
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farther, this contradiction is not leſſened, by 
ſaying infinite Power puts the dead parts to- 
gether, or moves them thus mechanically, 
This is but borrowing the authority of a 
word, to make a contradiction paſs, It is 
the ſame thing as ſaying, infinite Power 
may bring a thing to paſs, without applying 
power or efficiency, to produce it. Infinity 
of Power doth not exclude reaſon; it is infi- 


nitely reaſonable, and therefore cannot be a 
refuge for a contradiction. But this is all 


dity of fouls? And all that is effected is, that the index 
is regularly moved, by this uniform action of gravity» 
impreſſed partly on the poiſe, and partly on the pendulum ; 
which ſure is no power in the clock. It is a power from 
without, impreſſed on dead matter, and communicated by 
refflance to other dead matter. This is no power in the 
machine; for it hath no power to do otherwiſe, This 


is that very particular in mechaniſm, and inſeparable from 


it, that deſtroys the Sceptic's ſcheme. As to telling the 
hours, all that js in this equivocal expreſſion is, that by 
this mechanical motion time is in ſome manner mea- 
ſured to us. But doth the /y/em of wheels, by its own 
power and ſkill tell the hours? That is the idea deſigned 
to be conveyed under an. ambiguous expreſſion. The 
Author might, by the fame philoſophy, have aſſured us, 
that the earth hath a power of making night and day, 
and of placing the fun in all the ſigns. "Theſe, in ſhort, 
are ſuch powers as conſiſt in N _ ; chat i is, pow 
ers that are not powers,” ; 
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the uſe the Sceptic makes of it: after it hath 
ſerved his end in ſuch abſurdities; infinite 
Power is but a word, like other things, and 
the infinitely powerful Being nothing. Laſtly, 
Jet us obſerve, that it is perfectly abſurd to 
ſay infinite Power may ſuperadd a property 
to a ſubſtance incapable of receiving it, (No 
14, 15, and 26. Sect. 1.) that is, incapable 
of being the ſubject of it. The ſubſtance 
being firſt diviſible, and then the parts of it 
Kill remaining dead; the property can have 
no ſubject of inheſion but the junction of 
dead parts to dead parts (). But, as hath 
been ſaid before, that the junction, putting 
together, or cohefion of dead particles, it- 
ſelf a property, ſhould be the ſubject of an- 
other property, is an abſurdity Mr. Locke 


(f) The neceſſity of what is here afferted will appear 
thus. Suppoſe the thinking compound, or whole, divided 
into two halves (as all matter is diviſible) ; if both theſe 
think, divide them again, &c. If all the parts fil! 
think, all matter is a thinking ſubſtance; and what mul- 
tiplicity of conſciouſneſs muſt there be in a material ſoul ! 

Or if we ſtop at any diviſion, the laſt thinking whole, re- 
ſolved by diviſion into unthinking parts, had nothing but 
the junction, or adding together of theſe parts, to be the 
ſupport of the ſuperadded property, of thought, reaſon, 
Sc. which, notwithſtanding the word Omnipotence in- 
ſerted, is as contradictory, as any other way of aſſerting 
the materiality of thinking Beings. — himſelf 
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himſelf hath ſufficiently expoſed. Whence 
it is plain, whatever artifice or ſhift men 
may make uſe of in affirming the materiality 
of the ſoul, they will always be liable to the 
contradictions ſhewn above : and from the 
principle there laid down, all the objections 
againſt its being immaterial, drawn from the 
ſymptoms of mechaniſm, and mechanical 
motion in the body, loſe their force at once; 
without recurring to what was ſaid No 13. 
Sect. 2. which cuts them off upon other ac- 
counts, However we ſhall go on to parti- 
cularize them, | 


V. The firſt difficulty men pretend to have 
in allowing the foul to be material, is what 
hath been accidentally mentioned elſewhere 
(Sect. 2. No 42.) viz. that they cannot con- 
ceive when, or how immaterial ſubſtance could 
be joined to matter in the bodies of men, 
beaſts and inſects. But to ſhew the weak- 
neſs. of this objection, we need only conſider 
what hath been already proved to be done 
even with regard to the bodies of animals, 
and by whoſe power. The bodies of all ani- 
mals, man's not excepted, are brought up from 
things of imperceptible magnitude, through 

Bb 2 various 
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various ſtages, under different forms, and 
with different methods of ceconomy ; ſo that 
often the body of the ſame creature ſeems as 
different from itſelf, as from that almoſt of 
any other (g); and all this by the conſtant 
intervention, and real action of infinite 
Power exerted. The inexpreſſibly fine me- 
chaniſm is the Work of Almighty Wiſdom; 
the mechanical motions are his impreſſions; 
and thus ſpontaneous motion itſelf is effected, 
How can we think then, when his Power 
is preſent in forming and moulding their 
bodies, and ready to be ſubſervient to their 
ſpontaneous motions, that he ſhould forget to 
add the ſpontaneous principle, or that there 
ſhould be difficulty in it. This is the chief 
part of the work, and principally intended, 
We could ſcarce conceive even of a man, 
when he forms the parts of any machine, 
_ that he ſhould forget the power which all 
(g) The body of the common frog goes through eight 
or ten different ſhapes, before it is perfected; not to men- 
tion the transformation of inſets, ſome of which firſt 
creep, then ſwim, and at laſt fly : and the microſcope 
ſhews us that nature is uniform and conſonant to her- 
ſelf in the formation of all animals, which are very dit 


ferent in the firſt Aamina, from what they are in their 
lat an 1 h 
the 
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the reſt ſuppoſe, and for which they are de- 
ſigned. The Power of the Creator is inceſ- 
ſantly exerted upon all the inanimate parts 
of the creation; and muſt it not be greater 
in proportion when exerted upon the living 


and rational part of his works? And then 


how high will that proportion rife? It ſhall 
be ſhewn, or rather it is ſelf-evident, that the 
wideextended Univerſe, though ſtretched be- 
yond the bounds of imagination, with all 
the wonders of wiſdom, and power in it, is 
ſolely deſigned for the fake of intelligent Be- 
ings, to train them up for a rational eternity. 


"Theſe are the proper Eleves (or pupils, if 1 
might ſo ſay) of a Being himſelf infinitely 


rational. His care therefore about theſe, ei- 
ther in uniting them to, or diſengaging them 
from matter, and in all other reſpects, muſt - 
(if I may venture ſo to ſpeak) be the princi- 
pal part of his work, his ultimate view. Lu- 
cretius ſays, Efſe animas præſto deridiculum 
eſſe videtur. But what is there ridiculous in 
it, except thinking as he did that they were 
ready by chance? This indeed is abſurd 
enough, but the abſurdity is of his own 
making, 


Bb; VI. The 
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VI. The next argument for materiality js, 
That we ſee the ſoul generated with the body, 
grow with the body, and at laſt decay with 
the body; at firſt tender and weak, then ro- 
buſt, and in the end feeble and worn (5). I 


obſerved before, when ſpeaking of ſponta- 
neous motion, (Sect. 2. N* 18.) that the rea- 
ſon of the imperfection of it in infants, 
wounded men, decrepid old people, and ge- 
nerally all thoſe who labour under any kind 
of infirmity or diſeaſe, is the ineptitude of 
the inſtruments and apparatus of motion; 

that all on the part of the 1 is n fa 


( Preterea, gigni pariter cum corpore; ; et una 
Creſcere ſentimus ; pariterque ſeneſcere mentem. 
Nam velut infirmo pueri, tenerique vagantur 
Corpore ; fic animi ſequitur ſententia tenuts. 

Inde ubi robuſtis adolevit viribus ætas; 

Conſilium guoque majus, gt auctior eft animi vis, 

Pot, ubi jam validis quaſſatu ſt viribus av: 

Corpus, et obtuſis ceciderunt viribus artus, 

Claudicat ingenium ; delirat linguique minſque ; 

Omnia deficiunt ; atque una a tempore 12 unt. 

Ergo diſſolvi, &c. 

K of ; Lb. 3. ver. 446. 

How abſurd is it here to pretend that the ſame feebleneſs 
is in the intenſity of childrens deſires, as in the limbs of 


their bodies, contrary to all experience! 
| ”" TY poſe 4 


* 
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poſed then as at other times; that the com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind doth not allow, or 


imagine it poſſible, that diſeaſe or age ſhould 
affect the will, or weaken the intenſity of our 


deſires; and that we are ſubject to no decays 


or depredations of time in reſpect of that 
which is the proper activity and power of the 
ſoul. But the Epicurean hath palmed upon 
us the accidents of the body, as belonging to 
the ſoul itſelf; becauſe by the law of their 
preſent union, it is forced to ſympathize with 
them. It was while he looked upon his arms 
that Milo wept, and cried; At hi quidem jam 
mortui ſunt, He did not lament the decay 
of his ſoul, but his muſcles ſhrunk up, and 
ſinews unſtrung. It is the body of the ele- 
phant, that ſupports the turret and fighting 
men. Let us ſuppoſe, as a poſſible conjefturs 
only, that the body hath an immaterial mover, 
which is obliged to move it, by the inſtru- 
mentality of organs, and the laws of me- 
chaniſm; and all theſe appearances become 
equally neceſſary, as on the ſuppoſition of Lu- 
cretius's material movers : which ſhews us 
how equivocal theſe appearances are; and 
how ſopbiſtical it is to build a concluſion 
1 5 them. But when we call to mind the 

B b 4 | principle 
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principle laid down in N' 2. and the reaſon- 

ing upon it Ne 3. (That it is impoſſible 
matter, by being moved, ſhould arrive to the 
power of moving itſelf, &c.) that which 
was only a poſſible conjeCture, becomes ab- 
ſolutely certain; and the ſceptical concluſion 
demonſtratively falſe. Farther, let us put the 
Sceptic in mind here, that though there is a 
nobler ſpecies of activity in the human ſoul, 

than moving the body ; yet ſince that can no 
way .appear, but by ſome motion of the 
body; and ſince all bodily motion is per- 
formed mechanically, even by Lucretius's 
roouft ſoul ; if the mechaniſm of the body 
is quite diſordered,” the power of the foul 
muſt be quite hid to us, who can ſee but 
with bodily eyes; while the active Being it- 
ſelf remains untouched in its nature. There- 
fore he concludes wrong from the former 
premiſes, when he ſays, 


Ergo diſſolvi quoque convenit omnem anima. 
 Naturam; ceu fumus in altas abris auras, 


VII. As to what is ſaid in this objection 
of the generation and vegetation of ſouls ; it 

18 mene that any ſubſtance, whether 
material, 
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3 or immaterial, can be generated 
(Sect. 2. No 3a. ); and contradictory that im- 
material ſubſtance ſhould vegetate: vegetation 
is performed by the addition of dead parts. 
The human ſoul. is indeed at firſt without 
knowledge, and withoutexperience ; buthath 
the power of attaining both. Why ſhould 
it be endued with the power, and prevented 
in the. exerciſe of it, by receiving its know- 
ledge inſtantaneouſly? , Have the power to 
acquire a thing ; -and receive it without the 
help of that power? This is the very parti- 
= that diſtinguiſhes it from the irrational 
ſoul of brutes. They are incapable of im- 
provement; finiſhed in their ſpecific perfec- 
tions all at once. Not having this power, 
they have no novitiate to go through; nor is 
improvement expected from them. It is true, 
it was neceſſary that the fir/t individuals of 
mankind ſhould. be furniſhed extraordinarily 
with knowledge, or experience at leaſt, The 
firſt inſtitution of things is always neceſſarily 
different From the law of their future proce- 
dure. This is ſo with reſpe& to the very 
body: with reſpect to every thing, if ever 
there was a creation, rather than an eternal 


ſeries. of Ken and effected cauſes. But 
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it would have been even unreaſonable that it 
ſhould be thus, after the inſtitution was ſet- 
tled. Our improvement muſt be by our own 
induſtry, a part of our probation as rational, 
having received the power, and being forced 
upon the firſt exerciſe of it by the neceſſities 
of the body. Of all which hereafter, It 
was wiſely ordered, agreeably to this, that 
the body ſhould be long weak, (longer weak 
than that of any other animal) till expe- 
Tience was attained, and the foundations of 
knowledge laid. It had been eaſy to have 
entered us upon the world, with the ſame 
perfection of knowledge and reaſon, that 
we have when we go out of it; or much 
greater: but I beg it may be conſidered, that 
habits are to be acquired by the terms ; and 
therefore habits of virtue, Such a noti- 
on as infuſed virtue is inconſiſtent, In- 
provement muſt be our own act; our firſt trial 
therefore was to be in our firſt beginnings ; 
and, naturally ſpeaking, I may fay our only 
trial; if we conſider how eafily the mind, 
once enflamed with the love of reaſon and 
virtue is carried on, How abſurdly is it in 
every body's mouth, That nature is a flep- 
Ld to man only of all Ii ving creatures 
wWhen 
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when the Author of nature proceeds in the 
moſt rational courſe with rational beings ! 
Every thing is beſt as he hath ordered it; 
if we would judge according to the nature 


of things, and not by the meaſure of our 
own prejudices, 


VIII. The infinuation of the ſoul's wear- 
ing away and decaying with the body, is a 
wilful miſtake; there are ſuch inſtances of the 
contrary, as cannot leave a man ignorant, 


that the decay is all on one fide (7). People 


(i) See Cicero of old age. The inſtance of Ap. Clau- 


dius is remarkable. He was blind with age, and not able 
to walk——But I refer to his ſpeech in Plutarch's life 
of Pyrrbus[ Hęoripor pr (i) TH @igi 7% Yupara Tx d, 
op; Lepper, J Pwpar x. v. A.) And of Pyrrhus himſelf, 
when he was ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of the Aa, 
he ſays, The ſtorm threw him aſhore 75 h chr 


waldtraow ,“ i EY, 907 &, vn N xa gapn Tr Wu xr; au- 


forles S D aropiar. T ſhall not ſpeak of Maſiniſſa, nor 
compare with him Aurenge-zebe in latter times 3 but deſire 
any one to conſider the account which the Abb de Ver- 
tot gives of the King of Maroc, and the different cir- 


cumſtances of his body and mind, the very laſt day of 


his life, in which he gained the battle of Alcacer. (Re- 
volutions of Portugal, p. 19.) 1 ſe veyoit mourir lui- 
mime & ſa foibleſſe ttait ſi grande, qu'il ne douta point, 
qu'il ne fut arrivs d ſon dernier jour, il n' oublia rien dans 


cette 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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of ſober and temperate lives preſerve a clear. 
ne of judgment, and vigour of mind, to 


the laſt : though this cannot be ſaid indeed of 
luxury and conflant debauches, which firſt at- 


tack the-ſprings of mechanical, motion, and 
diſguiſe the activity of the ſoul, long before 
it leaves the body (+). It is remarkable, that 
the great Philoſophers of antiquity were men 
of long lives, who wrote and taught till ex- 


treme age. For this purpoſe I might quote 
all Tully's Book de Senectute. How well doth 


eette extremits pour E rendre 1. bat beau de ſa vie. 
rangea lui-mime fon armie en bataille, & donna tous 1 
erdres avec autant de netteti d eſprit & d' application, gut 
sil et ith en parfaite ſanti. Il itendit meme fa prevey- 
ance juſſu aux tvenemens qui pouvoient arriver par ſa 
mort, & il ordonna aux Officers dont il etait environ, 
gue v il expiroit pendant la chaleur du combat, an en ca: 
chdt avec ſoin la nouvelle, & que pour entretenir la conß- 
ance des ſoldats, on feignit de venir prendre ſes ordres, & 
gue les Aides de camp 5 approchaſſent a P ordinaire de ſa 
litiert, comme Pil elit ttt encore en vie. I ſhall nat 
tranſcribe more, but the whole paſſage deſerves to be 
read. Such inſtances as theſe efficiently take off the ca- 
Jumny in the objeQtion. 034 

(#) Libidinofa enim & i intimperans adaleſcentia rue, 
corpus tradit ſinectuti. Cic. de ſenectut. Some, it is 
true, receive a bad conſtitution from their parents: but 
hereditary diſtempers are generally owing to miſconduct 
in their firſt riſe, Cato 
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Cato rectify our prejudices (7)! a virtuous old 
age, ſuch as the Cenſor himſelf deſcribes it, 
is the lovelieſt ſpectacle in human things. 
The virtuous old man has attained what all 
men deſire (m); and in the way that all men 
ſhould defire it: he is paſt the ſhelves and 
dangers of life (2), which the young muſt 
encounter ( fatally perhaps); he rides fecure- 
ly in the port (o); and ſhall, inſtead of being 
extinguiſhed for ever, be ſafely landed in a 
new country; unleſs we can ſuppoſe that ra- 
tional beings are to be abandoned at laſt, by 
a Being himſelf infinitely rational: which if 
we could affirm, there is nothing that we 
might not deny. In ſhort, a philoſophical 


(1) A qud I natura] non veriſimile eft, cum cater par- 
tes etatis bene deſcriptæ ſunt, extremum attum, tanquam 
ab inerti potta, efſe. neglectum. Ibid. If we put down 
Ged for Nature here, no reaſon can be ftronger, nor 
any thing more true. 

(m) At oft ed meliore conditione Cee] ua adalſeens, 


cum id quod ſperat ille, e e oft. We wade 
diu wivere, hic diu vixit. 


(n) O preclarum mums etatis, fi quidem it ane 
nobis, quod eff in advleſceniia witty hi mum. | 
(o) Quæ mihi quidem tam jurnnda e, ut qud propius 
ad mortem accedam, quaſi terram videre videar, aliquan- 
doque in portum ex longd navigatione eſt venturus. 
youth 
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youth makes a comfortable old age (p). And 
then we are on the confines of the kingdom of 
reaſon; ready, and (by going through this 
laſt and beſt part of our life) in ſome mea- 
ſure prepared, to enter into the ſociety of its 
inhabitants (q). And if this be a rational ex- 
pectation, there is an end of the Sceptic's 
objection; for a rational deluſion is a con- 
tradiction (7). 


IX. The next argument brought to prove 
that the ſoul is nothing but the reſult of the 
mechanical diſpoſition of the body, is, thit 
in ſome diſtempers of the body it is deliriou; 
and mad, and ſpeaks wild things; and that 
the power of medicine cures it again, as it 


(p) Aptiſſima onmino ſunt, Scigia. & Leli, arma fe 
nectutis, artes, exercitationtſque virtutum: que in omni 
etate culte, cùm multùm diũgue vixeris, mirificos afferunt 
fruftus. 

(4) O preclarum diem cum ad illud diuinorum anino- 
rum concilium, cetimgue proficiſcar ! 

(r) Muſt it not: appear abſurd to any thinking perſon, 
to ſay, Man may contrive ſomething more reaſonable than 
God hath? This in general is contradictory, And in 
the preſent caſe the contradiction is flagrant, if we ſhould 
ſay, an infinitely rational Being may fruſtrate. his crea- 
tures of a rational expectation. | 

| Lan 3 doth 
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doth the body (6). The modern Sceptic al- 
ways quotes this with great ſecurity and tri- 
umph; but let him ſeriouſly reflect how lit 
tle it concludes. For ſince by Nꝰ 2 and 3, 
(not to go farther back to other arguments) 
it is the greateſt contradiction that ſpontane- 
ous motion, in the meaneſt inſect; that the 
very irrational ſoul in brutes ; that words 
ſpoke ever ſo much at random; that any 
perception or idea, how wild ſoever, ſhould 
be the effect of pure mechaniſm : how much 
a greater impoſſibility is it, that ſuch a noble 
appearance as reaſon di Kurbel (for, in reſpect 
of the brute · nature, even that is an appearance 
of great dignity) that ſuch a ſuperior appear- 
ance, I ſay, ſhould be the reſult of a mecha- 
nical diſpoſition of matter! If reaſon diſturb- 
ed is the reſult of mechaniſm diſturbed, rea- 
ſon is the reſult of mechaniſm. Doth not this 
leave the aſſertion ſtill loaded with all that 
heap of intolerable abſurdities mentioned in 
No 2? Reafon diſturbed is a complex ap- 
(s) Quin etiam morbis in corporis avius errat, 

Sæpe animus ; dementit enim, delirügue fatur, Se. 


Lib. 3. ver. 464. and again ver. 509. 
Et quoniam mentem ſanari, corpus ut egrum, 


Cernimus; & flefti medicind poſſe videmus : 
* quogue præſagit mortalem vivere mentem, Ce. 
pearance, 
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pearance, implying reaſon, and the di iſerder 
of that reaſon ; or reaſon affected after a cer- 
| tain and particular manner; now, ſince it is 
certain that the power itſelf muſt belong to 
an immaterial being, it is very conceivable 
that the diſorder, or the particular affection, 
or the diſturbance in the exerciſe of that 
power, may proceed from an external cauſe, 
either material, or immaterial, This I think 
is a categorical anſwer to this boaſted diffi- 
culty. Let us here reſume a little the ex- 
ample of the clock, No 20, of the laſt ſection; 
and it is not only reaſona ble to argue wich 
the Sceptic from that example, by which he 
ſeems to inſult over his adverſaries; but re- 
markable that he may be confuted from it: 

ſuppoſe it ſhould ſtrike twelve, while the 
hand points at fix, and that all the motions 
in it, how many ſoever they be, ſhould con- 
tradict each other, inſtead of agreeing; every 
body would allow that theſe contradictory 
motions as much ſtand in need of a power 
to produce them, as if they agreed. There 
1s indeed no difference in either cafe, as to 
the motions themſelyes : and as to their jar- 
ring, we would refer that to ſome accidental 


— or any thing rather than the 
want 
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want of an immaterial Power, ſuch as gra- 
vity or elaſticity. And though we ſaw the 
motions brought to harmony again, and the 
diſeaſe (ſo to call it) cured, by rectifying 
the diſorder of the parts; that could never 
make us believe that no mover was neceſſary, 
beſides the mechanical configuration of theſe 
parts; but confirm us in the contrary, by 
ſhewing us where the diſorder lay, and how 
it was cured (f). By this we may ſee, in a 
parallel caſe, how the diſorder of the mecha- 
niſm of matter may diſorder the action, or 
influence, of an immaterial power upon it 
(for ſuch the action of gravity or elaſticity 
hath been ſhewn to be) ; and therefore plainly 
enough reconciles any ſuch diſorder, with 
the immateriality of the ſoul, 


X. When this will not turn to account, 
the modern Sceptic makes another uſe of 


(t) This, and a thouſand other ns, ſhew, that 
2 thing may be an impediment, if wrong; which can- 
not be an efficient cauſe, though ever ſo right: and yet 
it is plain, in all the Atheiſt's arguments for the materi- 
ality of the foul, it is taken for granted, that nothing 
could hinder an effect, but what could produce it. 
Which any one may apply at his leiſure to them all. 
Vor, I. Ce the 
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the preſent difficulty, and contends that at 
leaſt the perfection of rational thinking de- 
pends on the mechaniſm, or right diſpoſition 
of the matter of the body; elſe why ſhould 
* an accident, or indiſpoſition of the body dif. 


* . © grderourreaſon?” This objection is ſo plau- 


ſible, that the generality of men allow it to be 
matter of fact, and therefore unahſwerable; 

and yet it is plainly equivocal, and hath, like 
moſt others, a double meaning; one that is 
conſiſtent enough with the immateriality and 
rational nature of the ſou], and another, art- 
fully ſhuffled in under colour of that, incon- 
ſiſtent with both theſe. I have juſt before 
obferved, That a thing may be an impediment 
when wrong, which cannot be an efficient cauſe, 
though right : and therefore the real efficient 
cauſe, though it hath in itſelf all the power 
and art, muſt depend on this other thing for 
not hindering or obſtructing its operations: 

and there are abundance of inſtances which 
ſhew familiarly that the regular exerciſe of a 
faculty or power, may be diſturbed by the 
wrong diſpoſition of an organ or inſtrument; 

and yet the ſkill of the Artiſt be quite inde- 
pendent of the right diſpoſition of it. T 5 
a Mufician can make but bad harmony, if 


the 
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the inſtrument he plays on be out of order; 
nor can the moſt common- Mechanic exert 
the perfection of his ſkill, if the tools he. 
works withalareunfit for his purpoſe. Now 
to apply this; the ſoul is forced in this ſtate 
of union, to have recourſe to a material ſen» 
ſory, where the impreſſions of things are firſt 
made, and till preſerved, as to its repoſitory 
or diary, if I may ſo ſay. From all that 
has been ſaid in the three laſt ſections, and 
the beginning of this, it appears that the ſoul 
is as different from this material ſenſory, as 
a Muſician is from the harpſicord or inſtru- 
ment he touches. The ſoul can apply to 
this repoſitory, examine the nature of what 
it finds there, chuſe this, reje& that, com- 
pare things, join them together, reaſon from 
them, and (ſo to expreſs it) make up mu- 
ſick and harmony out of them: for all this 
doth not recede far from the compariſon 
mentioned. In this the perfection of rati- 
onal thinking confiſts, ſince here the power 
and activity of the ſoul is exerted, and all 
the art and {kill manifeſted. But if theſe 
impreſſions are darkened, as in fleep; or if 
they are diſordered and jumbled, as in many 
caſualties (which the objection hints at) they 
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may; or if other impreſſions are made, con- 
trary to the order of external nature, as in 
dreams: that the ſoul ſhould be percipient of 
impreſſions, which for the time are not, or 
not percipient of thoſe which are, is impoſ- 
ſible; which therefore can be no imputation 
on its rational nature; for thus far it is bare- 
ly paſſive, If new impreſſions are made, or 
the former impreſſions darkened, or not pa- 
tent; it is only the perceptivity of the ſoul 
(in which we are neceſſary and paſſive at all 
times) which is miſinformed from without, 
and not its rational power or activity, which 
is perverted within. Let it be conſidered, 
that even the ſenſory, or that part of the 
brain to which the ſoul is united, is external 
to the ſoul, z. e. doth not belong to it as a 
part of itſelf: and therefore it may have miſ- 
repreſentations made to it, by means of this, 
and yet not be fouched or affected in its own 
nature. I do not ſee, according to this ob- 
jection, why it ſhould not be made an impu- 
tation on the rational nature of the ſoul, that 
it is at all joined to a material organ. And 
then the objection is levelled at ſomething 
higher than the ſoul itſelf. What imperfection 
can it be in a percipient Being, that it is 


percipient 
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percipient of what is preſented to it ? What 
is it that makes us percipient of the beauti- 
ful proſpect of nature in a ſtarry night, or 
of the pleaſant landſkip round us by day? 
It is that certain impreſſions are made by 
the optic nerves on this ſenſory we have been 
ſpeaking of, and which the percipient is un- 
der a neceſſity of perceiving. And if in a 


dream, or otherwiſe, different impreſſions 
ſhould be made on the ſenſory, whereby 


the face of nature ſhould be repreſented wild 
and hideous; or if ſounds ſhould be excited 
full of horror and diſcord ; the percipient 
muſt be equally paſſive in perceiving theſe. 


Thus we ſee there is the ſame neceſſity in the 
nature.of the thing, for perceiving theſe im- 


preſſions which are made reproaches on the 
ſoul, as for perceiving the greateſt beauties 
of the creation, 


XI. Farther, can it be any imputation on 
the ſoul, that the regiſter in the corporeal 


ſenſory is darkened, or covered up in ſleep? 


or ſuppoſe this ſhould happen in other caſes? 


This plainly proceeds from the imperfection 


of the body. But is it the fault of the ſoul 


chat it is ; obliged to make uſe of this corpo- 
| Cc 3 real 
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real regiſter ? If there were any fault here, 


that would be levelled at a higher cauſe, as 
has been ſaid; but there is really no miſtake 
or blunder in the caſe; but a neceſſity ariſing 
from the confinement of ſpirit to a dark cor. 
poreal priſon : when the confinementis taken 
off, things muſt be otherwiſe. Now exter- 
nal circumſtances being thus diſpoſed, the 
regiſter or ſeat of memory is darkened, im- 
preſſions are made on the ſenſory, the foul 
neceſſarily perceives theſe, the perceptions 
are as real as if the objects really exiſted, the 
ſoul takes them for real, it acts and behaves 
as if they were real. This is neither to be 
delirious nor mad. It would be requiring too 
much of an embodied ſpirit to blame it for 
being ſubject to illuſions, Let us for once 
ſuppoſe, that all theſe alterations were made 
in the ſenſory while we are awake; and then 
let any one ſay what would be the conſe- 
quence. The ſoul would behave in the very 
ſame way as it does while we are aſleep, 
There is no man, no not the greateſt Philo- 
ſopher, who would not be thus impoſed on, 
He hath not confidered the thing aright, 
who thinks he ſhould be able to ſtand his 
ground, Laſtly, let us ſuppoſe that ſleep 
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goes off, The animal ſpirits act on the 
brain as uſual, the regiſter is opened, the 
late impreſſions effaced, and all is as it was 
before. Thus the rectifying the organ frees 
the ſoul from the illufion to which it was ex- 
poſed through the means of that organ. The 
expreſſion therefore [mentem ſanari, corpus 
ut &grum, cernimus] is fallacious and equi- 
vocal, All this ſeems an intelligible and eaſy 
account of this matter, becauſe in truth it is 
fact: and how it may be applied in other 
caſes ſhall be ſhewa in another place, where 
this ſubje& ſhall be conſidered more at large. 
In the mean time let me obſerve that, from 
what has been ſaid it appears unfair, to turn 
what paſles in ſleep to a reproach on the ra- 
tional nature. Attentively conſidered it vin- 
dicates the ſoul from aſperſion, and may be 
of farther uſe. The Sceptic, after he hath 
made a bad uſe of it, would have it remain 
in that light, and be no more regarded: but 
that would be wrong. The argument it af- 
fords for the ſuper- exiſtence of ſouls, is cer- 
tainly obvious, and was ſo in all ages. I am 
apt to think that this fngle appearance (mile 
underſtood and miſapplied indeed) gave the 
firſt riſe to Superſtition and Polytheiſm, Ho- 
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mer is led by it to point full at the ſuper- ex- 
iſtence of the ſoul. He ſpeaks of it with 
wonder, and introduces the Proſpec which 
it opens, with an Q woro, in thoſe re- 
markable lines which he puts in the mouth 
5 Achilles after the dea ch of Patro- 
clus : 
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Iliad: d. ver. 103. 


There is no reading this without finding the 
ſprings of nature touched in us: and the ſe- 
vereſt Philoſopher muſt allow the obſervation 
as juſt in reaſon, as it is natural. But, which 
is more to my purpoſe, the cold and ſcepti- 
cal Lucretius was more afraid of this appear- 
ance, that it would overturn his whole 
ſcheme, than of all the phænomena of na- 
ture beſide. He foreſaw the difficulty from 
the beginning, and was on his guard to pro- 
vide for it. In propoſing the ſeveral beads 
of his work, in his entring on it, his man- 

| ner 
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ner of mentioning this is very remarkable. 
— * Chiefly, (ſays he) ve muſt inveſti- 
« gate with ſagacity the nature of the ſoul; 
« and whatit is which occaſions thoſe fright- 
ee ful viſions to us, either while broad awake 
* when ſick, or while buried in ſleep; fo 
te that we think we hear and ſee thoſe before 
e us, whoſe bodies are laid in the earth (a).“ 
Acordingly, he hath contrived a long me- 
chanical ſolution for this phænomenon in 
his fourth book, in which how he hath ſuc- 
ceeded we ſhall ſee afterwards, So Mr. 
Hobbes ſeems to have been no leſs apprehen- 
ſive of this appearance of dreams to the over- 
throw of his poſition, That the ſoul and all 


(Jim cum primis ratione ſagaci | 
Unde anima, atque animi conflat natura videndum; 
Et quæres nobis vigilantibus obvia menteis 
Terrificet, morbo affectis, ſomnique ſepultis - S 
Cernere uti videamur eos, audireque coram, 
Morte obità quorum tellus complectitur ofſa. 
Lib. x. ver. 131. 
And elſewhere he gives this reaſon for ſolving the appear- 
ance of dreaming by what he calls fmulacra. 
Ne forte animas Acherunte reamur 
Effugere ; aut umbras inter vivos volitare : 


Neve aliquid A poſt mortem poſſe relingui. 
Lib. 4. ver. 41. 


ſpirits 
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ſpirits elſe were material ; which, as hath 
been obferved above, he is expreſs in affert- 
ing: and he owns pretty explicitly, that a 
great part of the Pagan Religion was owing 
to it. In his chapter of imagination (the ſe- 
cond of his Leviathan) he ſays, From this 
« jpnorance of how to diſtinguiſh dreams, 
* and other ftrong fancies, from viſion and 
« ſenſe, did ariſe the greateſt part of the reli- 
« gion of theGentiles in time paſt, who wor- 
« ſhipped ſatyrs, fawns, nymphs, and the 
like; andnow-a-daysthe opinion that rude 
<< people have of fairies, ghoſts and goblins; 
«© and of the power of witches, Cc.“ How 
this Author ſolves the difficulty, we ſhall alſo 
ſee below: but tho' the chimerical imagina- 
tions of weak people are here induſtriouſly 
jumbled in with this phznomenon, which is 
real and conſtant, yet that it naturally tends 
to ſtrike religion into the minds of men, is 
ſuch a quality, as ſhould provoke our curi- 
ofity to ſee what may be in it. Though ſu- 
perſtition be a human weakneſs, yet all re- 
ligion is not to be accounted bad, as Lucre- 
tius contends. This conſtant and univerſal 
appearance was not deſigned to ſtumble men, 
I dare ſay. Nor was it deſigned for no end, 


nor 
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nor for a bad end; nor is it the effect of chance, 
If in ſleep all had been an univerſal blank of 

conſciouſneſs and action, it would have been 
very difficult to have perſuaded moſt men, 
by reaſon alone, that the ſoul retained the 
powers in that ſtate: but as things at preſent 
are, we ſee that the ſoul doth not owe its 
perception to the body, that it is percipient 
when that can communicate no action to it, 
and that ſleep is not an affection of the whole 
man. (See the note (z) Ne 26. of the laſt 
ſection). Theſe particulars farther plead an 
excuſe for endeavouring to find out ſome 
light, ſome conſiſtent meaning in this 
plexed ſubject. (See No 23. of the laſt.) 


XII. From all that is ſaid it appears, that 
it is no reproach upon the rational ſoul to ſay, 
That the perfection of rational thinking de- 
pends on the matter of the body, as an im- 
peding or obſtructing cauſe : But that the per- 
fection of rational thinking ſhould depend 
upon the matter of the body, as a promoting 
or Fecting cauſe (which is indeed the true 
meaning intended in the objection) is a direct 
contradiction. There is certainly a depen- 
dence ; but it is ſuch as I have deſcribed it to 

be 
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be above, Men when they turn their 
thoughts to the limitation and impediment 
which dead matter naturally gives the ſoul, 
both in perception and the exerciſe of its. ra- 
tional faculty; and when they obſerve that, 
the diſorder of the organ being again recti- 
fied, the faculties of the ſoul are no farther 
obſtructed, but rather exerted; men, I ſay, 
when they obſerve this difference, and the 
ſoul's keeping pace, as it were, with the bo- 
dy, ſhould not aſcribe this dependence 7o fbe 
efficiency of the material organs, but to the 
reſtraint which the ſoul is ſubjected to thro' 
their means. It is eaſy to miſtake the one of 
theſe dependences for the other, as I might 
ſhew by variety of examples; and yet they 
lead quite different ways, 'and to oppoſite 
concluſions. The reaſoning in the laſt ſec- 
tion, if remembered here, and the principle 
laid down in the beginning of this, ſhew un- 
deniably, that the perfection of rational think- 
ing cannot be effected, or promoted by the 
dead matter of the ſenſory. Therefore, not 
to ſay any more on that head, I ſhall only 
farther add, that we talk ſo much of the 
ſenfory, and (though it is but barely inſtru- 
mental in conveying outward motion to the 
percipient 
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percipient being (v ſuppoſe i it ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary to perceiving; that at length we 
ſeem to fancy that the perceptive capacity 
lyes in it alone; or at leaſt, that it is the 
firſt and chief thing that perceives. So much 
doth the ſound of the word | ſenſory] make 
us forget the nature of the thing ! Nor do 
we ſtop here; but having once allowed it to 
be the percipient, we at length ſuppoſe it 
to be the agent alſo; though it is very certain 
from ſe&. 1. and 2. that this ſame ſenſory is, 
after all, nothing but dead and ſenſeleſs mat- 
ter. Why ſhould a ſenſory be at all neceſſary 
to the ſoul in a ſtate of union? This is cer- 
tainly worth conſidering.” Only for this re- 
ſon, becauſe in a ſtate of confinement to a 
dark and cloſe cell, .the aQtion of external 
objects was to be conveyed to the ſoul, by 
ſome material part or other, if it were at all 
to be percipient of them. And it is thus 
kept at a diſtance from the objects them- 
ſelves, and receives information about them 
by the mediation of another thing, and with 
diſadvantage (x). Hencethe ſoul is at a great 

. deal 

(v) See the Note (=) No 15. of the laſt Section. 
(x) I muſt obſerve here, with reſpect to what is ſaid 
concerning 
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deal of pains, by the help of its other faculty 
of ratiocination to find out the true natures 
of objects, from this diſadvantageous and di- 
ſtant manner of perception. From this it ap- 
pears we make a very falſe inference, when 
we conclude, becauſe ſuch a thing as this 
ſenſory is neceſſary to the ſoul in a ſtate of 
union, it muſt be equally neceſſary to it in 
a ſtate of ſeparation, This is to forget the 
difference of theſe two ſtates; or to-think a 
medium of communication will ſtill be neceſ- 
ſary, when we ſuppoſe the neceſſity removed. 
This is as if I ſhould ſay, the contrivance of 
a camera oſcura would ſtill be neceſſary, tho 
I might look directly on the objects them- 
ſelves in broad and open day-light. For, as 


concerning ſenſories, that it is an exceptionable way of 
ſpeaking to fay, Univerſal ſpace is the ſenſory of the Deity. 
I believe it is deſigned to ſhew us the neceſſary immenſity 
of God; or that ſpace which is neceſſary and ſomething, 
(not-a pure negation) ſome way or other belongs to him. 
But the analogical meaning of the word ſenſory is not to 
be applied to a Being, whoſe life and perception can nei- 
ther be limited, nor enlarged. This word is miſunderſtood 
(as I but juſt before obſerved) as if it were the organ 
without which the ſoul would be impercipient. But 
let it be taken in any ſenſe whatever, the Deity, cannot 
ſand in need of an organ of perception. bath 
ha 
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hath been remarked above (Note (a) No 15. 
of the laſt ſection) we may conſider the 
as the lens, and the ſenſory as the ſheet of 
white paper which receives the images. But 
farther, it is neceflary not only that images 
be formed on this ſenſory, but that the im- 
preſſions of them remain there for ſome 
time after, when even the artifice of a ca- 
mera oſcura cannot take effect; as in dark- 
neſs, filence, and the abſence of the object. 
But theſe very conſiderations ſhew that none 
of this artifice will be neceſſary in a ſtate of 
ſeparation, when the ſoul is unconfined, and 
can therefore perceive at firſt hand what is 
done without, by applying immediately to 
the objects, or being itſelf directly acceſſible. 
Memory therefore by impreſſions muſt be 
unneceſſary in ſuch a ſtate (as has been aſſert- 
ed in the laſt paragraph); as much as a copy 
would be unneceſſary, when we might con- 
ſult the original itſelf. And when we are 
forced to own that it is the ſoul itſelf which 
perceives thus at ſecond hand, and under all 
theſe diſadvantages; we mult alſo own that 
it will perceive at firſt hand with more eaſe; 
for this is ſtill but perceiving. Let me add 
one conſideration more with reſpect to this 
| | ſenſory, 
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ſenſory, and impreſſions upon it, to ſhew - 
the diſadvantages the ſoul is under in per. 
ceiving by the help of ſuch a material organ, 
It was neceſſary that this organ ſhould be /t 
and y:e/ding, that it might be capable of re. 
ceiving impreſſions from the leaſt force; the 
force to wit of the rays of light acting on 
the optick nerves, or other ſuch feeble action. 
And this very quality makes theſe impreſſi- 
ons liable to be effaced or weakened by any 
the leaſt contrary force. So that it is wonder- 
ful they ſhould be preſerved for any conſide- 
rable time, as we find they are: and I can a- 
ſcribe this wonder to nothing but the Almigh- 
ty hand of God, and his unſearchable Wiſ⸗ 
dom. Let us then for once ſuppoſe that theſe 
impreſſions were as /a/ting and durable, as if 
they were engraven on marble or. adamant: 

this would add no new power or perfection 
to the ſoul; and yet it would ſeem to act 
with more power and perfection in that caſe : 

Which may ſhew us how falſly we reaſon 
concerning the nature of the ſoul; asalſohow 
difadvantageous it is to have theſe impreſſions 


made in ſuch ſoft and yielding materials ()). 
XIII. More- 


| 0 From this Yieldingiaſt and ſofineſ, which ae 
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XIII. Moreover, ſince the conſtant action 
of the animal ſpirits upon this /off and yield- 
ing organ, is required, to keep the impreſſi- 
terial ſenſory muſt have, becauſe of the uſe it ſerves for, 
we now ſee the reaſon why it ſhould be fo eaſily diſfurb- 
ell, and the impreſſions on it diſordered. Without t- 
neſs it could not have been a ſenſory; and without being 
liable to be diſordered, it eould not have been ſoſt. Hence 
a ſtroke, a fever, drunkenneſs, ſleep ; nay exceſſive an- 
ger, joy, or any other violent paſſion, muſt diſorder 
it. Yet we charge all the changes and alterations which 
ſuch a yielding ſubſtance muſt undergo on the ſoul itſelf. 
We now diſcover that the ſoul and its powers remain 
ſtill untouched, though it muſt feel theſe diſorders. This 
conſideration clears up the difficulty of moſt appearances, 
and takes away their ambiguity or liableneſs to be miſ- 
taken; and particularly in the next objection. 

Others have obſerved how wonderful it is that ſuch a 
ſmall part as the ſenfory ſhould be capable of ſuch an in- 
credible number of different and diſtin impreſſions. 
And certainly, if we conſider an adult perſon, arrived to 
experience and knowledge, in whom this ſmall part con- 
tains more different characters than the largeſt volume, it 
muſt be reckoned aprodigious inſtanceof wiſdom and pow- 
er, to contrive ſuch a piece of art, and to work it up in ſo 
ſmall a room. But when we conſider the materials in 
which this is performed, liable to be jumbled by every 
motion; and that the characters are preferved, notwith- 
ſtanding ſuch conſtant alteration ; the wiſdom and pow- 
er of this tranſcends all admiration. 
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ons in it patent and open, as they are while 
we continue awake; and ſince in ſleep theſe 
animal ſpirits are called from that function to 
other purpoſes; we may hence ſee the reaſon, 
why forgetfulneſs ſhould accompany ſleep, 
and the ſeat of memory be the firſt thing that 
s affected at that time. There is a plain ne- 
ceſſity in the nature of the thing why it 
ſhould be ſo. This is not the defect of the 
ſoul, but the imperfection of matter. And 
yet even here we may admire the Goodneſs 
and Wiſdom of God. There is no miſtake 
nor blunder in the caſe, as has been ſaid, 
The œconomy ſtands in need to be rectified, 
the body wants reſpite from continued ex- 
erciſe and fatigue, and eſpecially the animal 
ſpirits themſelves are to be recruited, Sleep 
therefore was to be a tate of reſt and ination, 
no change was to be effected, nor was the 
ſoul any way to be concerned here. It 1s the 
God of nature that watches for us, and per- 
forms all in the animal œconomy, (ſect. 2. 
No 12. to 18.) and recruits thoſe very bo- 
dies of ours while we ſleep. Thus there was 
no occaſion for memory when the ſoul had 
nothing to do; hence theſe impreſſions are 
ſhut up, when their remaining open could 

$ be 
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be no longer of uſe. There would have 
been an inconvenience if they had been pa- 


tent and legible during the time of ſleep: the 
ſoul, awake by neceflity, and active in its 


nature, muſt ſtill have perceived them, and 


fatigued the body with conſtant action be- 
yond its ability to hold out, . e. fleep, and 
recruiting the body would have been thus 
ſtill impoſſible. But by a contrary method 
the activity of the ſoul is qualified and kept 


under, for the ſake of the body, that their 


oppoſite natures might be brought to corre- 
pond, and bear ſome proportion to eachother. 
We may perhaps fancy, that the foul might 
have been employed in conſtant contempla- 
tion while we fleep ; but then it muſt have 
indeſinently directed the animal ſpirits to 
thoſe impreſſions, as while we are awake, 
and thus exhauſted the only matter in the 
body ſubjected to its command, and deſigned 
to be the ſole inſtrument and miniſter of the 
willin ſpontaneous motion. The body would 
thus have languiſhed, fleep would till have 
been impoſſible, and ſpontaneons motion 
muſt have become an intolerable fatigue: In 
endeavouring to perform more than was con- 
ſiſtent with the nature of body, the deſign 

D d 2 and 
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and purpoſe even of a waking ſtate would 
have been fruſtrated. The active nature of 
the ſoul therefore was by all means to be re- 
ſtrained at ſome times, that the body might 
be in a condition to obey it at other times. 
Or again, we may perhaps fancy that at leaſt 
the ſoul might have acted by itſelf while we 
ſleep, without uſing any part of the body, 
or moleſting it in any manner. But if it 
had been thus indulged, if it had not been 
made dependent on the body to be limited 
by it all manner of ways, if it might have 
become a ſeparate perſon at pleaſure (ſo to 
Hy); it would have neglected the body alto- 
gether, and ayoided being concerned in thoſe 
things which are to be done in a ſtate of uni- 
on. How tedious and hateful muſt the body 
have been to it then! But now it loves it; che- 
riſhes it as ſomething belonging to itſelf; 
drudges for it! To think and act this minute 
as ſeparate ſpirits do, and the next minute to 
think and act as our embodied ſpirits muft do, 
who are tied down to follow and obey the laws 
of matter, had been inconſiſtent: the tranſi- 
tion muſt have appeared ſhocking and unna- 
tural. The Union demands that ſoul and body 
— make but one r ; but in this caſe 
Las there 
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there would have been evidently two, How 
unwillingly would the ſoul have ſubjected it- 
ſelf again to the laws of the body, after hav- 
ing taſted a pleaſure which would make them 
bitter! We demand conditions, without 
knowing what we demand. The ſoul now 
ſeeks to prolong the union: this is conſiſtent 
with farther views; and we ſee the First 
Cauſe labours, both while we ſleep and while 
we are awake, to make the union ſubſiſt! 
| Here beg leave to add one remark more. 
In the ſtate we have been ſpeaking of, when 
all is at reſt and filent, and the impreſſions 
on a ſenſory deſignedly ſealed up from the 
view of the mind; how eaſy is it to make 
new and foreign impreſſions there? Suppoſe 
then ſome cauſe comes, and makes impreſſions 
ina different character, (or rather this is mat- 
ter of fact, and not a bare ſuppoſition) the 
ſoul, as always alert and vigilant, muſt per- 
ceive what paſſes; and that without memory » 
of what hath paſſed before: for, as hath been 
ſaid, the impreſſions of former objects are 
ſhut up at that ſeaſon. And this ſeems to be 
the formal ratio of dreaming, or the man- 
ner in which it comes to paſs. Hence the 
ſoul muſt take all for real: it begins to act a 
Dd 3 part 
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part in theſe new affairs: if the ſcene is ſhift. 
ed, it cannot help that; it muſt take things 
as it finds them; but ſtill it is buſy and ac- 
tive, and takes a part in all ſcenes. And thus 
it would continue for ages, aCting, defending, 
contriving, &c. as things required; if ſleep 
and theſe circumſtances were ſtill prolonged. 
If this be kept in mind, it will not be ſo 
difficult to advance ſomething intelligible on 
the nature of dreaming, as hath hitherto 
been imagined. But to return: from all this 
we may ſee what reaſon there was in the na- 
ture of things, why the activity of the ſoul 
ſhould be reſtrained in ſleep; and why it 
ſhould be barred from the perception of ex- 
ternal things, And hence again we cannot 
but be convinced how neceflarily it muſt be 
freed from all ſuch h1ndrances and inequalities 
in a ſtate of ſeparation. And if all this be in- 
telligible, (as it ſeems to me) and highly rea- 
*onable from the nature of a material ſenſo- 
ry, and from the neceſſity of repairing the ani- 
mal ceconomy, and therefore of ſuſpending 
the power of the ſoul over the body; hemuſt 
talk very unreaſonably who would turn the 
neceſſities of the body to an imputation on 
the ſoul. Let us act fairly between the two 


parts 
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parts of our compoſition. The bodies are ours, 
but the ſouls are ws, if I may ſo expreſs it: 
and he ſeems to revolt againſt himſelf, who 
raiſes the body above its rank. In a word, 
the ſoul cannot depend on the body as an 
efficient or per forming cauſe of rational think- 
ing: and that it ſhould depend upon it as a 
limiting or impeding cauſe can be no objection. 


XIV. The next argument or objection is 
the appearance of drunkenneſs. Lucretius 


ſays, the eyes then roll, the tongue faulters, 


the legs flagger ; the ſoul itſelf is inebriated; 
noiſe, tumult, and quarrels begin (g): there- 
fore a ſoul that is ſo diſordered can be no- 
thing but matter, or the reſult of a diſpoſition 
of matter. This doth not altogether differ 
from the difficulty laſt conſidered; and there- 
fore a good part of that reaſoning will be 
(z) Denigue cur, hominem cum vini vis penetravit 
Acris; & in venas diſceſſit diditus ardor ; 
Conſequatur gravitas membrorum ? prepediuntur 
Crura vacillanti? tardeſcit lingua? madet mens? 
Nant oculi? clamor, ſingultus, jurgia gliſcunt? 
Et jam cetera de genere hoc quecungque ſeguuntur, 
Cur ea ſunt ; niſi quid vehemens violentia vint 
Conturbare animam conſuevit corpore in ipſo? 
Ver. 475. 
D dA appli- 
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applicable here, which I need not repeat. 
If ſome diſeaſes affect the ſenſory, (as every 
material part may be affected with ſome diſ- 
order) drunkenneſs is a diſeaſe, and muſt, if 
any other, ſtrongly affect it. For ſpirituous | 
and fiery liquors, mixing in great quantity 
with the blood, and being diffuſed into all 
parts of the body, and eſpecially the brain, 
(the regia anime, as Borelli calls it above) 
muſt occaſion a notable change in the mecha- 
nical motions of the ceconamy ; ſomething 
very new and unuſual to the Sentient there 
reſiding. Sleep, which is at laſt brought on 
by all this hurry and diſorder, the head-achs, 
fevers, &c. which ſucceed, ſhew this to be 
ſo. And it is not only cafily conceivable, 
that the percipient being ſhould be affected 
with this commotion in the matter towhich 
it is united; but (as I arguedabove in No 10.) 
it is inconceivable that it ſhould not. How 
is it at all affected, or made percipient of 
external things, but by motion excited in the 
ſenſory? And if other unnatural motions are 
excited in the ſame ſenſory; how can it be 
impercipient of them, by the law and con- 
dition of its union? Indeed I may ſay, to 
ſatisfy the Sceptic, that the ſoul is immaterial, 


the 
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the body ſhould be liable to no diſorder, con- 
trary to the nature of mechaniſm; or the 
ſoul ſhould feel no diſorder, contrary to the 
condition of their union: for then it would 
not be ſenſible even of the right order and 
diſpoſition of the body. 


XV. I might ſpeak to every particular in 
the preſent objection : but that would be too 
tedious. It hath been obſerved, that percep- 
tion (of external objects) is regularly excited 
by certain modified motions through the or- 
gans (a): and if theſe modified motions are 
_ diſturbed, or modified after an unwonted 
and ſtrange manner (as it is impoſſible they 
ſhould not in the preſent caſe) how can per- 
ception be regular? And this is applicable to 
more dithculties than the preſent. Some peo- 
ple ſtick by their bottle ſo long, till they do 
not know the perſons they fat down with. 
Now if the like ſhould happen in the fit of 
a fever, or other diſeaſe; where is the won- 
der! It would be a wonder indeed, if ſuch a 
ſoft and yielding ſubſtance as the ſenſory, 
ſuffered as little alteration, as if it had the 
ſtrength and firmneſs of braſs. (See Ne 12. 


(a) Note at (n) Ne 15. of the laſt. 
above.) 
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above.) Again, Borelli hath obſerved, that 
the ſoul acquires the habit of moving the parts 
of the body, and of ſending the animal ſpirits 
into this rather than the other part, by fre- 
quent trials and experiment; and this is cer- 
tainly true with reſpect to man: we fee ſuch 
habits acquired in many caſes, after we are 
adult; though leſs true with reſpect to brutes, 
as ſhall elſewhere be remarked. How is it 
poſſible then, it ſhould preſerve this art at 
that time; or not be diſturbed in the practice 
of it, by ſuch a hurry, and commotion, of 
theſe animal ſpirits, or whatever other ſub- 
tile matter it employs to this end, when all 
the fluids in the body are in ſuch a hubbub 
and diſorder? There is rather a neceſſity 
that the legs ſhould ſtagger: all theſe diſor- 
ders, inſtead of being objections, are direct 
conſequences of a ſoft and yielding ſenſory, 
of fluids and animal ſpirits, eaſily put in mo- 
tion, or diſturbed in their motion. And 
here I leave it to be conſidered, if the foul 
were a certain ſubtile matter, as is pretended 
by ſome ; whether ſuch a rapid inteſtine m6- 
tion and jumble would not diffipate it into a 
thouſand atoms, and the leaſt diforder of this 


kind 
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kind become certain death (5). Farther, let 
it be obſerved, and indeed every body muſt 
have obſerved it, that a piece of mechaniſny 
ſo rude and clumſy as a clock is, doth not 
go after the ſame preciſe tenor, in the diffe- 
rent extremes of heat and cold: and if a 


(b) Or, if the foul reſults from a certain diſpoſition of 
parts; how can it reſult from a contrary diſpoſition of 
theſe parts? Or if it reſult from apy intermediate de- 
gree of diſpoſition ; the difficulty will be, not that it 
feels the diſorders of the body, fince it reſults even from 
_ theſe; but why it is not conſtantly changed fundamen- 
tally, ſince the cauſe of it is conſtantly changed; for every 
new change is ſtill productive of the ſoul. It ſhould then 
de but a quality conſtantly produced; and therefore ne- 
ver the ſame; as the flame this minute is not the ſame 
with the flame that was laſt minute: and how can one 
quality be the ſubject of other qualities? In ſhort, the ſoul 
cannot be the reſult of one individual diſpoſition of matter: 
for then every change of that diſpoſition would be certain 
death. Nor therefore can it reſult from a right diſpo- 
fition of matter; for that is individual. And if it can- 
fot reſult from a right diſpoſition, ora regularity of diſ- | 
polition, it would be abſurd to fay, it reſults from the 
diſorder and irregularity of diſpoſition. This very eaſy 
and ſhort conſideration: will ſatisfy a man all at once 
that the ſoul is not material, without having recourſe to 
other methods of reaſoning. So, that, as was ſaid N? x. 
of this ſection, the very objections againſt the immateri- 
Aity of the ſoul afford a clear and convincing proof that 
it is immaterial, 4 piece 
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piece of mechaniſm finer and finer ſtill, were 
liable to greater and more ſenſible alterations 
this would never infer that it was moved 
without a power, or had no other mover, 
but the mechanical configuration of parts, 
Hence therefore, if it is certain from other 
reaſons, that the ſoul is immaterial; theſe 
different affections it ſuffers from the body, 
can avail nothing to conclude, that it was 
but the reſult of mechaniſm. Laſtly, let us 
conſider that a man is in a different temper 
from himſelf, when without the circum- 
ſtances of the preſent phænomenon, and 
perfectly ſober; as when calm or in paſſion, 
in affliction or joy, &c. where the ſoul af- 
fects the body inſtead of being affected by it. 
Yet no man would make this difference an 
argument for material fouls. Such a circum- 
Nance, where the reverſe of the thing ob- 
jected happens, ſhews that men miſtake this 
appearance wilfully. For as Mr. Wollaſton 
well argues, a /ingle word ſpoke, or ſuppoſ- 
ing it but ſpoke, or miſtaking one word for 
another, or looking ſimply on a piece of pa- 
per where it is written, fills the ſoul with 
rage and fury; and thence at length diſturbs 
the body. And how can that thing be ma- 

terial, 
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terial, which is ſo violently affected without 
material action? Certainly a word ſcrauled 
with ink on paper, hath no force or moment, 


to excite motion in matter, nor one word 
more- force than another, 


XVI. The next argument for the materi- 
ality, is taken from fainting, and other kind 
of fits, where all ſigns of life forſake the 
body, which yet afterward return (c). The 
modern Sceptic improves on this, from expe- 
riments on living creatures in the air pump, 
and from ſome inſtances of perſons, who 
have recovered, after they have been thought 
dead for ſome time. Theſe experiments 
and inſtances, ſay the patrons of material 
«« ſouls, ſhew that /:fe and perception are on- 
ly the effects of mechanical motions in 
* the body, ſuch as circulation and reſpira- 


{c) Quin etiam, fineis dum vite vertitur intra, 
Sæpe aliqud tamen è causd labefacta videtur 
Ire anima; & toto ſalvi de corpore membra. 
Ver. 591. 
Alſo, 8 
Quin etiam, ſubita vi morbi ſæpe coactus 
Ante oculos aliguis naſtros, ut fulminis ictu, 
Concidit : & ſpumas agit; ingemit; & tremit artus; 
Ver. 486. 
tion: 
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* tion: becauſe when theſe motions are ſtopt, 
* life and perceptivity ceaſe; and whenever 
* they are recovered, life and ſenſe return 
* again. Or if the ſoul were really a di- 
e ſtinct living being, how can we imagine 
< that it would linger, and ſtay in a body 
t as good as dead; and not rather fly away 
* immediately?“ This objection directly ar- 
gues for the poſſibility of a contradiction; 
That matter may ariſe to the perfection of 
thought, reaſon, and ſelf- motion, by being 
moved mechanically. But I argue thus with 
the objectors. Matter may riſe to thought, 
reaſon, and ſelf-movency, without being moved 
at all, or without any cauſe; and that all 
matter may become living and thinking, with- 
out any reaſon. This is my argument; and 
if they can find any medium to prove it ab- 
ſurd, they will have anſwered their own ob- 
jection, For if they fay it is perfectly ab- 
ſurd, that any effect ſhould be without all 
cauſe; I own it, and apply it to reaſon, ſpon- 
taneous motion, and life, which in their ob- 
jection are effected abſolutely without all 
cauſe; ſince, as has been ſaid above, the 
cauſe aſſigned is as void of power to effect 


theſe, as the abſolute negation of all cauſe 
is. 
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is. A particle of matter, by being impelled 
to motion becauſe of its reſiſtance, is no 
cauſe, nor any thing like a cauſe, why it 
ſhould become living and reaſonable. Dou- 
ble the number, and double the motion; and, 
as hath alſo been ſaid, it is but the negation 
of the cauſe doubled : and fo on. If they al- 
low my argument good; I proceed, and fay; 
There is no difference between poſſibility and im- 
poſſibility, If they can ſhew me a difference, 
I apply it ſtill to their own objection. If 
they grant there is no difference; then I con- 
clude, They want a ground in the nature of 
things, to object againſt any thing I ſay, or 
advance: for all objections ſuppoſe a difference 
between poſſible and impoſſible (4). So cer- 
| | tain 
(d) J would here obſerve in general, That if an ob- 
jection is not clogged with a contradiction, one may 
liſten to it; but if the objection itſelf is contradictory, 
a man cannot propoſe it as an objection, but by think- 
ing that contradictions may be true ; in which caſe he 
is incapable of an anſwer ; for to him then truth itſelf - 
may be impoſſibility. If he is to be determined by rea- 
ſon therefore, he ſhould think firſt with reſpe& to his 
own objection, it cannot be true nor real, fince it infers 
a contradiction. The end of all reaſoning in the world 
is to keep free from contradiction; but it would be ab- 
ſurd to ſuppoſe one contradiction real and true in order 
| to 
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tain is it that the ſceptical principle takes 
away the difference between truth and falſ- 
hood, and introduces an univerſal defe& of 
- reaſon in philoſophy! This might ſuffice: 
but I add, If they would reflect, that it is the 
law of the union of an immaterial foul to a 
body, that the ſoul cannot actuate the body, 
nor be apprized of external action by it, un- 
leſs the mechaniſm of it be in a right onder 
and diſpoſition; otherwiſe there would be 
no need at all of an organized body, but 
any parcel of matter might be the body of 
an animal; if they would reflect on this, I 
ſay, or only take it but for a poſſible ſuppo- 
ſition, they would ſee that ſuch examples and 
experiments muſt take place as much on that 
ſuppoſition, as when they ſuppoſe that there 
is nothing but matter in the animal. This 
renders theſe inſtances eguzvocal, and liable 
to be miſtaken; and they have pitched on 
the impoſſible concluſion. 

to keep free from another. Though my 1 
were inattentive enough, not to obſerve the repugnancy 
of what I ſay ; though he ſhould allow his own poſition 
to be overthrown; that cannot make it yield ſatisfaction 
to my own mind. This is fo far from proving what 


he ſays falſe, that ſince our aſſertions are contraries, it 


proves his aſſertion true. 
4 XVII. 
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XVII. Let us once more reſume the ex- 
ample of a watch, or clock, that we may 
ſee what is here aſſerted to be true, really 
effected in a parrallel caſe. The immaterial 
impulſe of gravity or elaſticity is the power : 
The conſtant action of this power is neceſ- 
ſary to make the machine go. It is there- 
fore properly the mover; or, if we might ſo 
fay analogically, the living principle and ſoul 
of the engine. Yet the due configuration 
and diſpoſition of the parts is alſo neceſſary : 
and, ſuppoſing that to be perfect in all the 
ſeveral pieces; it is ſtill farther neceſſary, 
that there be no accidental impediments; 
not only nothing wanting that ſnould be there; 
but nothing preſent that ſhould not be there. 
And how many thouſand ways may ſome- 
thing of this kind happen? Or, how con- 
temptible a thing may prove the impediment, 
even in ſuch rude mechaniſm? a grain of 
ſand, the ſmalleſt hair. It is farther no leſs 
neceſſary that the machine be kept dry, and 
the whole refreſhed, (to ſpeak: ſtill in the 
terms of an animal body) by winding up, 
once perhaps every four and twenty hours. 
Theſe ſeveral things are all neceſſary, that 

Vor. I. E e there 
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there may be no impediment, though not 
neceſſary as efficient cauſes: and if the leaſt 
requiſite is wanting, or the leaſt thing ſuper- 
fluous preſent, though the power ſtill re- 
mains, and acts (or impels the dead parts) 
as at other times, the machine no more tells 
the hour, minute, day; or anſwers any of 
the ends it was deſigned for, than a picture 
of it drawn on paper would. In ſhort, it is 
as dead, as if there were no power preſent, 
or acting. Let me here, by the by, reflect 
on the adorable power and goodneſs of God. 
How much more exquiſite is the mechaniſm 
of our bodies! how infinitely more compli- 
cated ! and how much more brittle are the 
materials! And yet we live! nay enjoy health, 
ſtrength, &c. unleſs by our own faults. Now, 
from this liableneſs in the machine to fall in- 
to fainting- fits, and to have all ſigns of life 
ſuſpended in it, (continuing ſtill to uſe the 
analogical terms) or from the recovering of 
it again; no body would ſay, that theſe me- 
chanical motions, while continued, were con- 
ſtantly productive of, either the mechanical 
power of the engine, or yet, of a certain 
other power, which riſes to the performing 
wonders quite above mechaniſm, I need not 
31. , k I% «wk 80 
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go on with the compariſon : the application 
is obvious, and ſhews that the objection pro- 
ceeds from much inattention. Let me only 
obſerve, that the ſoul may {till be preſent, 
though no ſigns of life appear about the bo- 
dy; for, as was ſaid in Ne 6. we can ſee but 
with bodily eyes; and the activity of the foul 
is only diſcoverable by motion in the body ; 
and that motion is performed mechanically. 
Ye did not ſee my foul all along (ſays Cyrus on 
his death-bed to his ſons) ; hut diſcovered it 
only from thoſe things, which it performed in 
the body (e). If therefore the mechaniſm be 
obſtructed, mechanical motion is ſtopt, and 
the animal muſt appear dead. Though no- 
thing is wider from a juſt concluſion, than 
that the ſoul is dead; or reſults only from the 
mechanical motions in the body. If that 
were ſo, how could it be other than a new 
foul, kindled up again, after the mechanical 


(e) O 746 yby Tos * 7 mv x zug xe, a ale 92 5 ir- 
TET0, rar HAUT We BYHY XaTEQwewTe, apud Xen. We have 
this more at large i in Cicero, Nec enim, dum eram vobiſo. 
cum, animum meum videbatis : fed, eum aſe i in hoc cor- 
pore, ex 11s rebus, quas gerebum, intelligebatis, The con- 
cluſion i is, Eundem igitur efſe ereditote, etiamſi nullum 
videbitis. Or rather this ſentence is loſt in the Greek 
ſinoe Cicero's time, as appears by what follows. 

| E e 2 motions 
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motions were begun anew, which would 
never make the ſame conſcious being as be- 
fore. The ſoul muſt be continually generated, 
with every new reſpiration, and pulſe of the 
heart; and continually ceaſe to exiſt, as the 
motions ceaſed that cauſed it. We might as 
well ſay that every motion of the balance or 
pendulum of the watch ſhould beget thought: 
and how theſe independent thoughts could 
be applied to one ſubject, or conſtitute a 
thinking being, is inconceivable (H). 

* XVIII. 


Y Wyat is here ſaid ſets the reaſons for the imma- 
teriality of the ſoul in a new and different light. It is 
very abſurd that the ſoul ſhould be ſucceſſively generated 
by every pulſe of the heart, or blown up with every re- 
ſpiration of the lungs. A power may be inherent in, or 
belong to one certain ſubje& ; but that a power ſhould 
be hourly produced by mechanical motion, conſtantly 
begot, conſtantly die; have no ſubject to reſide in; ; and 
be itſelf the ſubject of other powers and capacities, as 
the /oul of man is, are abſurdities not to be parallelled. 
This power muſt then conſiſt of parts, parts infinitely 
ſmall, according to their momentary production: it 
would be a fleeting ſucceſſive thing; the parts of it in- 
dependent, which could never make a continued conſci- 
ou. Such a ſoul could have no nature, no concep- 
tion belonging to it : it is as if we ſhould ſay, Duration 
is a potuer, motion is @ ſoul; or we might ſay any other 
thing we pleaſe, provided it be but abſurd enough: The 

Ox | 4 Sceptic 


6 
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XVIII. As to the ſoul's not flying away 
immediately: How can it without licence? 
Who is judge of the time? This proceeds 
on the ſuppoſition of want of government 
and providence in this momentous junc- 
ture (g). As was argued before, if the power 
of a governing cauſe is conſtantly exerted 
upon inanimate matter; and if all the changes 


in the manner of its exiſtence require his 
concurrence; how much more muſt the ra- 


tional and living part of his works, for which 
all the reſt were deſigned, challenge his care 


and providence? If we were to aſſign a pro- 


portion here, as certainly there cannot be a 


defect of proportion, how great would the 


difference be! Beſides, is it not by his power, 


that the diſorders of the circulation, reſpira- 


Sceptic can have no idea or conception belonging to ſuch 
aſſertions. And all this is as applicable to his ſuppoſi- 
tion that the ſoul is produced by the mechanical motions 
of the body, as to the ſuppoſition that thought may be 
produced by the balance of a watch while it beats. An 
impoſſibility in the one caſe, muſt " no . an * 


ſibility in the other. 


g) Niſi enim Deus is, cujus hoc templum eff omme, 
quod conſpicis, iſtis te corporis cuſtodiis liberayerit, huc 
tibi aditus patere nequit. Cic. ſomn. Scip. 

f e; tion, 
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tion, &c. are again rectifſied; and by his power 
that they continue ſtill to be performed, af- 
ter they are rectified? And why ſhould the 
ſoul haye liberty to leave the body, He con- 
tinuing to exert his almighty power in keep- 
ing up the economy ? Or before the final in- 
eptitude is ſuffered to take place? (See Ne 2 1, 
of the laſt Section.) Since the union requires 
his particular act and intervention; the /e- 
paration muſt alſo require his particular act 
and intervention; otherwiſe the union would 
be vain, and the deſign fruſtrated. 


XIX. Lucretius makes it an argument of 
the ſoul's being material, that it doth not 
leave all the parts of the body ar once, rejoic- 
ing, as a ſerpent to lay down her exuviæ (0). 
Here it is to be obſerved, that he makes that 


0 hk) Nec fits enim quiſquam moriens ſentire videtur 
tre foras animam incolumen de corpore toto; 
Nec pris ad jugulum, et fuperas ſuccedere fauceis: 
Ferum deficere in certd regione locatam : 

Ut ſenſus alics, in parte quemgue ſud, ſeit 
Diſſolui : quod fi immortalis noſtra faret mens; 
Non jam ſe moriens diſſolvi conguereretur : 

Sed magis ire foras, ugſtimgue relinguere, ut anguis, 

Gauderet, prælunga ſenex aut cornua cervus. 

Ver « 606, 
which 
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hich he calls the ſoul, to be diſſeminated 
through the whole body (7): but he. forgets 
to — that the appearance, which he 
brings as an objection, agrees better with 
the contrary hypotheſis, than his. For if the 
Sentient in the body is a different ſubſtance 
from matter, it muſt feel the limbs become 
gradually incapable of being actuated, as the 
diſorder of the mechaniſmencreaſes ; where- 
as on his ſuppoſition of a dividuous foul, 
which dies in one limb after another (), the 
limb would be quite void of pain, as if it were 
cut off. His ſcattered foul doth not agree 
with the anatomy of an animal body, where 
all the nerves terminate in one place, and 
convey all the external motions impreſſed 
thither (). There is ſomething full of a 

| childiſh 

(i) Sic anima atque animus per ſe nil poſſe videntur : 

Nimirum quia per venas, & viſcera miſtim, 


Per nervas, atque ofſa tenentur corpore ab ons. 
Ver. 564. 


And again, 
Namque ita connexa 'ft per venas, viſcera, nervot 
Ofsaquey; ; ut} dentes quoque ſenſu participentur. 

Ver. 691. 
77 nde pedes, & crura mori: ade inde per artus. 
Tre _ acki 3 veftigia lethi. 
Ver. 627. 
. i It is extremely ee I think, that Lucre- 
Ee 4 tius 
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childiſh ſimplicity in ſuppoſing, that a man 
ſhould feel his foul go out whole and entire, 
through his throat, This is ſuppoſing it 
ſtill material; that the parts of the throat 
and it ſhould aft and re- act againſt one an- 
other; while he is making it an argument, 
that this would be the appearance, if it were 
immaterial. Why ſhould the throat be the 
out- let to the ſoul ? Doth immaterial ſub- 
ſtance want an open paſſage and room? 
Efflare animam is but a metaphorical expreſ- 
fion. He ſuppoſes perhaps, that his adverſa- 
ries place the ſoul in the lungs, as he places 
the mind in the middle of the breaſt (n). 
He fancies alſo that the man hath till ſenſe 
and perception left in the parts of his body, 
when that which he allows to be the percipi- 
ent hath abandoned them, and is taking its 
flight. But theſe are the abſurd prejudices 


tius ſays, if the ſou] were immaterial, or r did not grow 
up with the body ; that would have been the caſe, which 
is really the caſe. 
Held velut in caved, per fe ſibi vivere * 
Convent ; ut ele corpus tamen affluat omne. 
Ver. 684. 
( m) —Conſilium, WE nos animum mentemgue Vocamus e 
daque — medid regione in pectoris hæret. 
Ver. 140. | 
of 
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of an infant ; not the reaſoning of a Phi- 
Pr: 4 


XX. Theſeare the arguments for Wen ma- 
teriality of the ſoul, in all which it is obſerv- 
able, that the reaſons are not drawn from 
the nature of either ſubſtance ſeparately, as 
they ought to have been; nor is it conſidered 
what kind of appearance they muſt make, 
if they are united (ſee Ne 20. of the laſt); 
but the dubious and equi vocal phenomena of 
the whole compound are pitched upon, 
where the reaſoning of courſe muſt become 
perplexed; and the diſorders of the material 
organs are imputed to the living and perci- 
pient Being which uſes them. This is direct- 
ly contrary to the method that ſhould have 
been taken. Men begin with the ſimpleſt 
things, and thence proceed to more compli- 
cated caſes. Mathematicians at firſt demon- 
ſtrate truths ſo eaſy that they ſeem trifling : 
but what a wonderful ſuperſtructure of ſci- 
ence do they raiſe on that plain foundation 
Juſt ſo, the inactivity of matter is a plain 
and obvious quality, the firſt notion that all 
men, without exception, entertain of it 
ö they are unacquainted with the philo- 

ſophical 
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ſophical term, vis inertiæ; and the inconfi- 
ftence inactivity and active power is a ſelf- 
evident truth. Proceeding then fairly and 
ingenuouſly with theſe principles, what a 
ſcene of things do we not diſcover, performed 
by immaterial power, both in the animal bo- 
dy and without it! Farther, if inactivity be- 
longs to matter; power and perceptivity muſt 
certainly belong to another ſubſtance. This is 
no leſs ſelf-evident. And then to collect what 
farther is neceſſary to be known about active 
perceptive Being (as above) whether in a ſtate 
of union or ſeparation, cannot be extremely 
difficult. This, I conceive, is the proper 
method. It is true Lucretius brings ſtore of 
other arguments for the immateriality of the 
ſoul; but they are ſuch as need not be men- 
tioned. He generally touches on ſomething 
that falls in with a common prejudice, or is 
apt to raiſe a ſcruple at firſt view; but hay- 
ing done that, he is forced to leave it; for 
that is all that can be done. The ſubject 
will not abide an argument, or bear being 
examined on all ſides (z.) 

XXI. We 


(7) Of this kind is the objection, that material and 


immaterial (or, as he willully miſ-names them, mortal 
and 
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XXI. We may take notice, before we 
leave this ſubject, that as there are many 
ſymptoms in the compound of ſoul and body, 
occaſioned by the material half, which ſhew 
defects incompetent to a ſpiritual Being; and 


and eternal ) ſubſtance, could not be united at all. ver. 
801. 

Duippe etenim mortale æterno jungere; & und 
Conſentire putare; & fungi mutua poſſe ; 

Deſipere . 

But on the contrary, it is really impoſſible that activity 
and inactivity, life and deadneſs, can conſiſt in the ſame 
ſubje& [matter]. Thence follows a very undeniable ne- 
ceſſity of two different ſubjects of inheſion, viz. mate- 
rial, and immaterial ſubſtance : and then it is madneſs 
indeed, (in him) to deny the poſſibility of their union, 
which is thus eaſily ſhewn to be fact. Yet how ſtrong 
a difficulty is this made by modern Sceptics! Again, 
he ſays, *© Since the body cannot ſubſiſt without the 
“ ſoul, but putrifies (ver. 579, & /zg.) we need not 
doubt but that this happens, becauſe the ſoul, being 
& ſcattered through all the body, hath evaporated, like 
„ ſmoke through the pores. Here a poor ſcruple is 
endeavoured to be raiſed from putrifaction; as if the bo- 
dy were not liable to putrify and be corrupted, in ma- 
ny caſes, while the animal lives;, or were always liable 
to that, when it is dead. Again he ſays, How could 
* fuch a thin thing as the ſoul ſubſiſt, without the te- 
© gument of the body?“ (ver, 602.) To keep it warm 
perhaps from 
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from which the objections above are drawn: 
ſo there are not wanting others which ſpring 
from the active nature of the ſoul, and as 
clearly ſhew that part of our compoſition, 
I do not mean life and ſpontaneous action, 

nor thought and reaſon, which are conſtant 
and obvious appearances, utterly incompe- 

tent to material ſubſtance; but other phæno- 
mena leſs obſerved; one or two of which 1 
beg leave here barely to name. One altoge- 
ther inconſiſtent with the materiality of that 
thing which thinks in us, is, that we are 
ſometimes ſo wholly occupied] in the contem- 
plation of ſome abſent object, or ſome pure- 
ly ideal thing, that we are quite impercipient 
of objects round us, and which at preſent 
act upon our ſenſes (o). Certainly a preſent 


(e) © Sometimes (ſays Mr. Locke b. 2. ch. 19, ſee. 

3.) the mind fixes itſelf with ſo much earneſtneſs 
< on the contemplation of ſome objects, that it turns 
cc their ideas on all ſides; remarks their relations and 
<« circumſtances ; and views every part ſo nicely, and 
< with ſuch intention, that it ſhuts out all other thoughts, 
< and takes no notice of the ordinary impreſſions made 
©. then on the ſenſes, which at another ſeaſon would 
<< produce very ſenſible perceptions.” It were to be 
wiſhed that the Author had 1 this to the poſhbi- 


bey of matter's thinking. 
. vhjeds 
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object ſhould more powertully ſolicit a mate- 
rial percipient, by its conſtant and real action, 
than things diſtant in time and place, which 
do not act at all, or than abſtrat? i deal objetts, 
which cannot act. I need not give examples 
of ſuch as are in grief, anger, fear, love; 
every one will remember ſuch inſtances, ei- 
ther in himſelf or others, as are altogether 
unaccountable, if the percipient within us 


were material. A man may ſit in a full 


company at table, and neither hear nor ſee 
what is done round him. And a diſorder of 
the body cannot ſo much as be pretended 
here. It happens entirely from the fimpli- 
city of the attention, or perceptive faculty, 
which cannot apply intenſely to more things 
at once (p); and from its voluntarily employ- 
ing itſelf in the earneſt conſideration of ſome- 
thing abſent, whereby it becomes i impercipi- 


] Lucretius is very explicit i in aſſerting this ſimpli- 
city of the perceptive faculty, when it ſerves his turn: - 
though it be altogether inconſiſtent with his principles. / 
Et tamen, in rebus quoque apertis, noſcere poſfis, 

Si non advertas animum, perinde efſe quaſi ommi 

Tempore ſemote fuerint, longique remote. _ 
Cur igitur mirum eſt, animus fi catera perdit, 
Preterquam * 1 in rebus deditus ipſe ? 


Lib. 4. ver. 899. 
ent 


3 
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ent of the action of material objects upon 
it. And neither this ſimplicity of the atten- 
tion itſelf in any manner accords with a ma- 
terial percipient (Nꝰ 8. Sect. 3.) nor the vo- 
luntary turning it away from the preſent ſo- 
licitation No 4. of this.) 


XXII. Moreover our bodies muſt be al- 
ways in contact with ſomething or other, 
which ſupports their weight; and this, whe- 
ther we walk, it or ye; that is to ſay, ſince 
action and re- action are equal, our bodies are 
always preſſed with a force equal to their own 
weight. This preſſure is conſtant, and ſtill 
the ſame, when the body is beſt diſpoſed. 
But if the percipient within us were material, 
this great and conſtant preſſure ought to ſo- 
licit it conſtantly, and as much as any preſ- 
ſure or force that were not greater; Which 
indeed is not ſo: for often it is not percipient 
of this force at all, and often. it is more per- 

cipient of a ſmaller force. Nor. can it be 
ſaid that the continual preſſure gradually leſ- 
ſens the ſenſe of the force impreſſed; for the 
force conſtantly acts, and the impreſſion is 
conſtantly made, and the mind at any time 


£ becomes percipient of it, by directing the 
attention 
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attention thither, The true cauſe therefore 
is that juſt now aſſigned.” All the parts of 
our body are conſtantly touched, or acted 
upon, by ſomething or other; and yet we 
are rarely percipient of this, but by a parti- 
cular a& of the will, directing the percepti- 
vity to this, or to the other part. Indeed, 
taking in the conſideration that the percep- 
tivity is ſimple, or but one; if the percipient 
were material (a ſolid, reſiſting percipient) 
the ſtrongeſt material ſolicitation ought al- 
ways to ſolicit it moſt; and therefore to en- 
groſs it. That is, our perception would be 
preciſely mechanical; and conſtantly deter- 
mined by the greateſt material ſolicitation. 
What kind of thinking could be made up 
out of this! How much better then is it or- 
dered than the Sceptic would have it! It ap- 
peared before (Nꝰ 29. Sect. 2.) that the per- 
ceptions of a ſolid reſiſting percipient ought 
to be mechanical and neceſſary; but the pre- 
ſent conſideration, I think, ſhews. us ths for- 
mal manner of that neceffity (7. 


XXIII. 0 


65 It is worth Gier, that fince « ſolid ex- 
tended percipient would neceffarily have its-perceptivity 
excited 125 material action upon it, and reſiſtance or re- 

action 


\ 


5 
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XXIII. As all material action ought to 
ſolicit a material percipient; ſo I might here 
farther inſiſt upon what was only hinted at, 
from Mr. Wollafton, at the end of No 1 
that nothing but material action could ſoli cit 
it; which is an equally neceſſary conſequence 
of the materiality. And in purſuing this, 
it might be ſhewn, that the ſtrongeſt paſſions 
and emotions in the ſoul are excited by no 
material action, or not by the ſtrongeſt ma- 
terial action, contrary to plain and obvious 
reaſon, on that ſuppoſition... No one object, 


equally near, and equally illuminated ; nor 


ſound, equally ſtrong, hath more material 


action effected in it by its ſolidity ; ſince this perception 


would be preciſely proportional to the force of the ma- 
terial impreſſion, i. e. mechanical; and fince therefore 
(che ſimplicity of our perceptivity being conſidered) the 
greateſt material ſolicitation would be only perceived, or 
at any rate moſt perceived; ſince, I ſay, theſe are ne- 
ceſſary conſequences of matter's thinking, and yet all 
falſe and contradictory to experience, it is worth obſerv- 
ing that Hobbes's ſolution of perception, which is exact- 
ly this here given, appears thus all at one view abſurd 
and ridiculous. For he makes perception to conſiſt in 


reſiſtance, re- action (de ſenfione & motu animali); con- 
tra- preſſion, au (Leviath, P44 I.) which plainly 


infers all that is here aſſerted. 
impulſe 
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impulſe than another. It might alſo be 
ſhewn, (from this principle, the want of ma- 
terial ſolicitation, I mean) that the power of 
forming abſtract ideas, or abſtracting percep- 
tion from all matter; the power of imagina- 
tion, or forming compound ideas no way im- 
preſſed by matter; I ſay, it might be ſhewn 
by particular deductions from this principle, 
that theſe and other activities of the ſoul, 
could no way belong to a material Percipient, 
But paſſing by theſe, (ſince the theory in Sect, 
2. makes theſe minute ways of arguing unne- 
ceſſary;) I ſhall only name another particular, 
that ſhould practically ſatisfy us of the imma- 
teriality of our thinking part. And that is 
the conſideration of the indefegſibleneſi or un- 
weariedneſs of the principle of thought in us. 
We feel our bodies every now and then ſink- 
ing down under their own infirmities : but 
the.thing that thinks in-us would never give 
over, if the body could keep up with it. It 
is buſy all the day with the body, and all the 
night without the body, and all the day with 
the body again: and thus in a conſtant circle, 
without reſpite or intermiſſion that we can 
perceive (N? 3. of the laſt) by our ſtricteſt 
e For the body no (oner finks down 
Yor. I. _ . 
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in wearineſs and ſlumber, than this thing 
within enters freſh upon other ſcenes of acti- 
on; and hears and ſees things worth enquir. 
ing into; and this without the ſubſerviency 
of its organs, which are then diſabled from 
their function. That which lives and per- 
ceives in us, lives and perceives at all times; 
if its vital and perceptive faculty could be duly 
applied to by fit objects; as from this parti- 
cular it appears: and from which alſo it ap- 
pears, that it can be otherwiſe applied to, than 
by external objects through the ſenſes. Now, 
without puſhing this argument as far as it was 
urged in the laſt ſection, or taking notice of 
the particular reaſoning there, here is ſuch a 
contrariety of natures obviouſly diſcoverable, 
that it is a wonder men could ever find in 
their hearts to aſcribe them to the ſame thing. 
This principle itſelf cannot certainly be body, 
nor the reſult of the fit diſpoſition of body, 
being ſo inceſſantly active, when the body 
lies in a ſtate of temporary death, becauſe of 
indiſpoſition (7). 
XXIV. Laſtly, 
(0 This contrariety of natures, viz. the indefeaſible 
activity of the ſoul, and the ſucceflive failing of the body, 
proceeds from the ſimple nature of the ſoul, which 
Hath no parts, (ſect. 3.) ſo that it can loſe mon 
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XXIV. Laſtly, thoſe very defects, which 

have hitherto been ſuppoſed marksof the ma- 
teriality of our ſouls, by the help of a little 
attention, plainly ſhew the contrary. What 
is the cauſe that while awake, IT am ſenſible 
of external action; and not ſenſible of it while 
aſleep? A material Percipient within me ought 
at that time alſo to perceive the action of ex- 
ternal objects; or not to perceive it, becauſe 
of ſome diſorder in matter. And thus the 
perceptivity and activity of matter ſhould wear 
out once in the four and twenty hours; till 
the diſotger were rectified, and that diſpoſi- 
tion reſtored, which made it living and ſenſi- 
ble. Again, [cannot ſubſiſt without food, tho” 
but for a few days; nor toil conſtantly, but 
for one whole day perhaps, without running 
the whole ceconomy into diſorder, Theſe and a 
_ thouſand other inſtances ſhew that, if activi- 
ty and perceptivity belong to matter, they be- 
long to ſome certain order and diſpoſition of it, 


There 1 is no appeal f trons this nn (5). 
ai _ 
itſelf by action; and from the body as made up of parts 
that are always in flux, and of which a — 

is made in all mechanical and voluntary motion. 
(s) TR make theſe independent of any order, or any 
diſpoſition 

4 


43 6 4 22 Kc. 
And yet theres n poſſibility of making this 


5 concluſion, but by allowing the truth of all 
MATS manner of contradictions (No Kiko and 15.) 


This brings the diſpute to a ſhort iſſue. So 
that in effect, our very eating, drinking, 
Peefing ;" our taking medicines, curing our 
diſeaſes; our weakneſs as well as ſtrength, our 
fickneſs and health; every circumſtance and 

accident of our bodies, ought eaſily and prac- 


tically to ſatisfy us at all times, of the imma- 


teriality of our ſouls; if we aceuſtom purſelves 


to think with exactneſs and propriety. on this 
ſubject. Therefore, tho it.hath been here all 


along allowed, and ſuppoſed, that theſe ef- 


fects are equivocal and fallacious pearan- 
ces; yet we are now at laſt to correct that ſup 
poſition: for in truth there appears no ſymp- 


tom, or defect, or accident in the body that 


18 equivocal, or could follow ZI. 5 from 


either hypotheſis ; butthole very appearances 
ike called ambiguous, conclude againſt 
the materiality of the ſoul, which they were 


brought to ſupport. 


diſpoſition of matter, „old de Ck Ge 


ceſſarily active and percipient. 1 bs 2077 
ne N | 
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